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Tli« Counuittee appointed to make arrangements tor the Universal 
Peace Congress held in July, 1890, have great satisfaction in present- 
ing the following Report. * It is a faithful record of the written and 
spoken words of able and earnest men of many nations, who met fbr 
the purpose of conferring together on the best means of obtaining for 
mankind the blessings of PEACE. 

Both papers and speeches, now collected and carefully edited, con- 
stitute a body of valuable material which will be of great service to all 
who work for the sacred cause in coming years. Indeed, without such 
a publication, the practical outcome and permanent influence of a Con- 
ference must be inadequate to the sacrifices and efforts made on its 
behalf. . 

The Committee feel much gratification in knowing that this Report 
will obtain a much wider circulation i than would otherwise have been 
the case, because its contents appear in the two languages which were 
used during the week's proceedings. This fact should ensure many 
readers ; and the Committee desire to express their earnest hope that all 
friends of international concord will make every effort to bring this 
volume before a large number of persons. It will be observed that the 
price is almost nominal ; and the Committee desire to present copies to 
public libraries and any similar institutions, which may be broilght 
to their notice. They would also be glad to forward copies to public 
men exercising an influence upon opinion, if friends of the move- 
ment will furnish the Committee with their names. 

The Committee rejoice to know that very general approval 
has been expressed regarding the arrangements which they had made 
^ during the course of several months for the conduct of proceedings. 

Considering the variety and complexity of the questions on the 
Programme, the number of speakers and Avriters fur whom it was 
necessary to secure adequate time, and the difiiculty as to foreign lan- 
guages which attends such meetings, the Committee think that the suc- 
cess of the Congress is a matter for hearty satisfaction. Tliey hoi>e and 
believe that this success will tend to make future gatherings even more 
useful, by encouroging a larger number of men and women to contribute 

their aid. 

• 

In the. hope that many of those who met in London this year may 

be spared to renew next year, in Rome, the ties of esteem and affection 

constituted by a common aim, the Committee conclude this part of their 

work with a. sense of pirofound gratitude, and of fai^h in the ultimate 

triumph of right and justice among mankind. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

. . Hodgson Pratt, Chairman, 

London, October 24th, 1890. 
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SPECIAL SERVICE IN ST. PAUL'S CATIIKDIJAL. 

CANON SCOTT HOLLAND'S SERMON. 

On Sunday, 13th July, the delegjites attended the 
aflernoon service at St. Paul's Catliednil, when the preacher 
was the Rev. Canon H. Scott Holland, M.A. By the Dean's 
permission, seats were reserved for the deleuates. The text 
of Canon ScOtt Holland's sermon was part of the fourth 
verse of the second chapter of Isaiah, " They sliall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their s|)ear8 into pruning 
hooks." This sermon is published in full in the Family 
Churchman^ and as a tract by Dyer Bros., 31, Paternoster 
Square, E.G. _ ^ _ 

MONDAY, 14th JULY, 

PRELIMINARY BUSINESS MEETING. 

The opening meeting of Congress for the transaction 
of business connected with the meetins:s was held at the 
Westminster Town Hall on Monday morning at eleven 
o'clock. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Evans DAUBr, one of the 
Secretaries, Mr. Hod,^son Pratt, Chairman of the Organising 
Committee, was voted to the chair. 

MR. HODGSON PRATT'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt said : Ladies and Gentlemen, in the 
oame of the Congress Committee, nominated to their work by the 
several Societies of Great Britain, I welcome you heartily on this 
occasion. This Congress is lield in London at the express desire of 
the several Peace and Arbitration Societies in Europe and America. 
At the conclusion of the Congress held last year in Paris it was 
unanimously resolved that such a Congress should be held annually in 
diderent great cities of the world, and it Avas also felt that as regards 
th(! choice of place and time for the meeting of such Congresses, this 
object should be borne in view, that the Universal Peace Congress and 
the Inter-Parliamentary Conference, which have become, I may sa}', 
our annual gatherings, should meet at the same place and about the 
same time on each occasion. It was felt that the Universal Peace 
Congress and the Inter-Parliamentary Conference formed two branches 



of one great whole ; that whereas the Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
is necessarily confined to the members of Parliamentary bodies, this 
Universal Peace Congress represents all men and women, whether in 
Parliament or out of it, who care for the progress of concord amongst 
mankind. It was thought essential that tlib resolutions adopted at 
this Universal Peace Congress should be at once communicated to the 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference, so that the representatives of various 
Parliaments meeting in the latter might be acquainted with the wishes 
and desires of the representatives of peace all over the world. 
I may say, on behalf of the Organising Committee, that we have been 
most anxious for many months past to adopt every step that shall 
facilitate the convenience and promote the aspirations of those who 
attend this Congress. One of the rules that we have adopted in the 
interests of order and regularity has been that the front seats in this 
hall shall be occupied by delegates appointed by recognised Peace and 
Arbitration Societies. In addition to the delegates there are visitors, 
ladies and gentlemen, specially invited in consequence of their interest 
in, and their services to, this movement. The rules for the order of 
proceedings have been carefully drawn up, and will be supplied to 
membei-s of the Congress. According to these rules the delegates will 
have the right of voting and speaking, but visitors will have the right 
of speaking only. The galleries are provided for the 'public, who will 
not have the right of voting or of speaking. We believe that that will 
lead to right order. We believe that those who are properly appointed 
<!<jiegates from properl}' organised and recognised societies are the only 
l)ersons that should vote, but w^e are glad, of course, and desirous to 
have the opinions and views of the friends of peace, who are numerous, 
but who have not received the formal appointment of delegate. Our 
days and our hours are precious ; we have a very large programme 
before us, and we are anxious to economise every minute. We feel 
sure that nobody will talk at greater length than is absolutely necessary 
for the expression of what he considers it essential that he should put 
forth, because every minute that is unnecessarily spent in speaking has 
this result, that it deprives some one else who has an equal right of 
speaking of the possible chance of doing so. The Committee are glad 
to an u ounce that written communications have been received upon all 
the various topics of our rather lengthy programme. A day has been 
fixed for the consideration of each of the particular subjects, which will 
be announced to you. For each of those subjects a special sub- 
committee of three or four persons qualified to deal with it^ has been 
appointed. The duty of each of those sub-committees will be to 
examine the communications which have been made and to report upon 
them to the Congress. It will also be a duty of the sub-committees to 
formulate resolutions, which will be submitted to the Congress at the 
beginning of each sitting in order to give a solid foundation to 
tho discussion that is to follow. That will be, I think, an 
oxcellent ari-angement. We are most happy to announce that 
we have secured for our President the services of one than 
whom no one is more entitled to preside at a Congress of this 
nature. I refer, as you all know, to the Hon. David Dudley Field, a 
member of the House of Representatives of the United States, who is 
specially known for his long devotion to questions of International 
Law, who was appointed by the State of New York, a member of the 
Commission to prepare Codes of the law of that State, and who 
is himself the author of an International Code. We think it 
due to him, and we think it due to the great nation which he represents 
on this occasion, to invite him to preside here to-day, and on the 
foUowing days of the Congress. The United States of America have 
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rendered an immense and lasting service to mankind during the last 
few months. No step has ever been taken perhaps in the world which 
lua}'^ have such important consequences as the result of the resolutions 
for the Model Treaty adopted by the National American Conference. 
No act perhaps can be more important than the resolutions of the 
Congress of the United States, which invite the President of the 
Reput)lic to place himself in communication from time to time with 
other nations, with the view to the adoption of permanent treaties of 
Arbitration under which no war will ever be possible between tho 
.United States and nations entering into such treaties. I think there- 
fore, from every point of view, that no man could be more appropriately 
invited to preside at our delibei-ations, and we are sure that the fact of his 
being our President will give greater importance to them in the eyes of 
the world. We have also desired to mark our thoroughly international 
character by appointing on this occasion a president who is not an 
Englishman, but who is a citizen of a friendly nation on the other 
side of the Atlantic. You are all welcome, most welcome. We hope 
that our deliberations will mark a further step towards the attainment of 
that great future, when different nations shall look u))on themselves as 
members of a vast human community, when they shall feel that peace 
is the ultimate condition of all progress in religion and in civilization. 
We are sure that the deliberations of this Congress, wisely con- 
ducted under such leadership, will lead to further progress in the 
education of public opinion — an opinion based upon principles of truth 
and guided by judgment and reason. We hope that very great results may 
arise ; we hope that the foremost friends of peace in different countries 
meeting on this occasion may form warm friendships and intimacies, 
and may, therefore, enter into permanent relations with each other, and may 
thereby enable their countries to know each other better ; for a greater 
mutual knowledge and a greater mutual respect are very necessary con- 
ditions of the universal concord which we desire. I have now great 
pleasure in introducing the Hon. Dudley Field to you as President of 
this Congi*ess. We shall have the pleasure of hearing him this after- 
;noon. 

QUESTION OF ADMISSION OF DELEGATES. 

Mr. KiMBEu, from tlie visitors' seats, asked why delegates 
from the British and Foreign Arbitration Association had 
been exchided from the Coni!:ress. 

The Chairman, in explaining the matter, said that it had 
been fully consi<lered by the Committee of Organisation, Avho 
had deliberately resolved that they could not accept the 
nominations of Mr. Lewis Appleton,or hold any communication 
with him. This decision was arrived at on public grounds, 
and with the deepest regret. He must decline to enter into 
details. 

[NoTK.— Mr. Ai>pletun hnving Bubaeqiientl^ withdrawn his name, the Committee 
•utlioriacd tho admiaaion of the delegates in question.] 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF ORGANIZATION. 

Mr. W. Evans Dakby read a brief report on behalf of 
the Committee of Organisation, detailing the various steps 
which had been taken in summoning the Congress. 

Mr. J. F. Gkeen, one of the Secretaries, read the list of 
-delegates. 
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RUr.ES OF PROCEDURE. 

The Rules of Procedure were tiien submitted auJ 
accepted as follows : — 

REGULATIONS. 

1. The Bnrean, or Comnutteo of Uie CongTosfi, shall consist of the President,, 
Chairman of Coiniuittees, the Secretaries, and one representative of each Gountrj- 
sending Delegates, who shall be appointed by the Congress. 

2. The business for each day sliall be prepared by a Procedure CotntMittee con* 
•isting of tiie Bureau and Uioso already acting in tliat capacity, which shall determine' 
what papers shall l>e read at the Congress, wholly or in part, and shall liave general 
direction of tlie work of the Congress. 

3. At the close of each Session this Coiniuittee will meet for consultation on al^ 
matters that may re<iuire their attention. 

4. The Secretaries shall announce to the Congress the business for eaeh sitting, 
■hall receive communications relative to the business of the Congress, shall keep 
minutes of its proceedings in English and French (which shall be read at each sit- 
ting), and shall have care of all documents properly belonging to the Congress. 

5. The discussions of the Congress shall have as their bases, Uesouitions care- 
fully i>repared tinder the direction of tlie Procedure Committee. Amendments to tlieso- 
inay ne moved during the discussion, but they must be banded in writing to ih» 
President. 

6. Every proposal which any Delegate or Visitor may wish to bring before the 
Congress nmst, in the first instance, be submitted in writin;^ to the Procedure Com- 
mittee, who are empowered to decide upon its relevancy, and to fix the proper timo' 
for introducing it to the Congress. 

7. Delegates and Visitors who wish to speak on any Kcsolution before the Chair, 
must send up their names to the President, and they will be heard in the order of 
their application. 

8. No speaker will be allowed more than ten minutes, except by special leave «£' 
the Congress ; should he exceed that limit, the President is authorised to remind him 
of the rule. 

' 9. No speaker shall address the Congress more than once on the same resolution, 
unless in strict explanation, and with the consent of the President. 

10. Speakers are requested to avoid in their addresfles any direct allusion to the 
fiolitical events of the day ; should they persist in so doing, the President shall call 
them to order, and, if necodsary, withdraw the right to speak. 

11. The Ucsolutions proiK)sed for the adoption of the Congress shall be decided* 
by a majority of votes. Only Delegates shall vote. 

12. On all matters of procedure not provided for in these Rules, the President'* 
decision hIuiII be final. 

13. The (Committee of Organisation shall be charged with the carrying out of the 
decisions of the Congress, and it shall publish a printed report of its proceedings. 

NoTK. — ^Tho members of the Congress are respectfully and urgently requested* 
to be iu theu' places at the commencemeHt of the proceedings of each Session. 

KEGLEMENTS. 

1. Le BuresM comprendra : le President du Congr^s, le President des Comity 
les Secrotaures et un representant do oliacun doe Pays qui envoient des ddl^gues. Ces- 
derniers seront nommcs par le Congres. 

2. Le programme de chaque jouruee sera prepar6 par une Commission des stance* 
dont le Bureau fera partie dofiice. Cette Commission d^signera quels m^moires- 
doivent etre his. totalemeut ou en partie, devunt le (Congres, et aura la direction 
g^ueralo de hob travaux. 

3. A la fin de chaque stance, cette Commission se r6unira pour d^lib^er sur toiur 
Ics points qui pourront doniander sa decinion. 

4. Los Secretaires fei'ont savoir au Congres I'ordre du jour de ohaque sdance, 
recevront lest communications relatives a ses travaux, redigeront, ou anglais et en 
fran9ais. \va proc6s-verbaux de ses actes (qui seront lus & chaque seance), et auront 
charge des documenta qui lui appartiennent. 

5. Let) discuBsi'ns du Congres auront pour base des resolutions soigneusemeni- 
preparees sous la direction dela Commission des seances. Pendant la discussion chacun 
pourra proposer des amendements i\ ces resolutions pourvu qu*ils soient transmis par 
ecrit au Preside/iit. 

6. Toute proposition que les Delegucs ou Visiteurs d^sireront soumettre aiK 
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Congr^B devra^ tmi d'abord, ^tre communiquce par dcrit, k la CommiBBion doB B^ancea 
<iui a le poiivoir de decider Bur son opportunity et de fixer le moment convenable pour 
I'introduire dcvant le Cungres. 

7. Lea D^l^guds et lea VisiteurB qui ddsireront donner leur avis sur une rcBolu- 
tion devront enVoyer leur nom au President et pourront parler quand leur tour Bera 

venu. 

8. Aucun orateur ne pourra parlor pendant pluB de dix minutes, cxcepte avec la 
permission expresse du Congr^s ; B*il d^pasae cette limite, le President est autoria^ k 
lui rappelcr le reglement. 

9. Aucun orateur ne pourra parlor plus truna fois sur la menie rc'solution, si ce n*eBt 
dans le but d'^claircir la discussion, et avec le consentement du President. 

10. Lcs orutcurs sont pries d eviler toute allusion directcaux cveneiiientBpoIitiquet 
du jour : a defaut de quoi, le President leB rappcllerait a Tordre et, B*il ^tait 
n^cesBaire, leur retirerait le droit de parler. 

1 1. Lea resolutions proposees au Congres aeront d^cidees & la majority des suilrageB. 
Les D^l^gu^B auront Beuls droit de vote. 

12. Sur toute question d*ordre non privue dans ce r^glenicnt la decision da 
President sera sans appel. 

13. — Lc Comitc (forganisation sera charg6 d*expliquer les d^cislous du Congria, 
et publiera un rapport de ses actes. 

If.'B, Les Menibres du Congres Bont instamment pri^a de bien vouloir ^tre k leur 
place des Touverture de chaque siance. 

APPOINTMENT OF BUREAU. 

Mr. W. E. Dauby said the Committee of Organizatiou have 
great pleasiu'e in nominating the following to represent 
their various countries, and to form a Bureau or Com- 
mittee of the Congress : — As rej)resenting England, Sir 
Joseph Pease, Bart., M.P. ; America, Uev. K. B. Howard ; 
France, M, Frederic Passy : Denmark, M. F. Bajer, M.P, ; 
Sweden and Norway, E. T. Borg, M.P. ; Germany, AJtadame 
Fischer-Lette ; and Italy, Signer E. T. Moneta. 

COMMITTEE OF PROCEDURE. 

The Bureau thus elected was then appointed as a Pro- 
cedure Committee, in conjunction with Mr. Geo. Gillett, Mr. 
W. C.Braithwaite,and Mr. Thos. Snape, who had been aheady 
dieting with the officers in that capacity by appointment of 
the Committee of Organization. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

Mr. W. E. Darby announced on behalf of the Procedure 
Committee that each subject on the programme with the 
communications which had been received, would be referred 
to a scries of committees, who would consider the subjects 
and report to the Procedure Committee, by whom it would 
be introduced to the Congi-ess. The names of gentlemen 
forming these Committees were read and approved. 

OPENING OF SESSIONS WITH PRAYER. 

The Rev. Dk. Grammer, of Baltimore, introduced the 
ijuestion of openinsj the sittings of the Congress with prayer, 
and moved tne following resolution, which, after some con- 
^rersation, was referred to the Procedure Committee, the 



Chairman remarking that provision had been made for a 
devotional meeting to be held every morning from 9 o'clock 
^A> within a quarter of an hour of the meeting of the Congress^ 
riz. : " Whereas in the programme for the Universal reace 
Congress subjects are set forth for ' the Christian and other 
Religious aspects of the question of Peace and War,' there- 
fore resolved that all Sessions of the Congress be opened bjr 
asking the blessing and guidance of Almighty God." 

Mr. DAiniY announced that the delegates would be allowed . 
to visit Windsor Castle on Saturday liext, that being a day 
on which the Castle is not usually open to the public. Also 
that Mr. Passmore Edwards, the editor and proprietor of The 
Eclio. had invited fiftv Foreiern deleffates and a certain 
number of English delegates to dine with him at the National 
Liberal Club on Tuesday evening. 

The CongrcsB then adjourned. 
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THE INAUGURAL MEETING. 

The Inaugural Meeting was held at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, the chair being taken by the President, the Hon. 
David Dudley Field. 

ADDRESS BY HON. DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 
The President delivered the followiui*; address : — 

Gentlemen, — First of all, lot me thank yon for t lie honour of presiding 
over this Congress. We are here to do o ':• part in inlluoncing public 
opinion to promote the peace of nations. Wo pretend to no public 
function — we have no authority from any Government — we appeal, aa 
we can only appeal, to the reason and the consciences of our fellow- 
men. 

This Congress meets pursuant to the suggestion of a similar 
Congress held in Paris last year. That body passed a series of resolu- 
tions — thirty-nine in number — which PAay properly be called a programme 
for the consideration of subsequent Cv^ngresses ; but it did not bind them 
or confine them to the resolutions thus passed ; and if it had so bound 
them it would be imi>ossible to discusy, or even to consider, all the 
resolutions within the time to which this Congress is limited. I venture, 
therefore, to confine myself in the observations I make to two, which appear 
to me most prominent and most urgent, and these are : Arbitration for 
those contentions between nations which caunot be adjusted by 
negotiation ; and a proportionate and simultaneous Disarmament. In 
discussing the former I do not enter into the question of a permanent 
Court of Nations, but confine myself to the principle of Arbitration, 
believing that, when that is settled, the means of carrying it out will 
easily be found. 

Thatthesesubjcctsare worthy of serious consideration few will deny ; 
whether they are as practicable as they are desirable, or are practicable 
at all, are the questions which, in the long run, the people more than 
their Governments are to decide. For it may be assumed that in the 
present state of the world there is in every Christian country a body of 
thoughtful and cultivated men and women whose judgment and 
wishes may, after all, sway the Governments to which they bear 
allegiance. With this view we undertake to show that most 
of the disagreements which arise between the Governments of the world 
can, and should be, settled by disinterested arbiters. I do not mean to 
say that all disagreements, without exception, can be thus disposed 
of. In the memorial that was presented two years ago to the Congress 
of the United States by a Committee appointed by the Mayor of New 
York, the prayei was for a joint resolution, " requesting the President 
to propose to the Government of Great Britain the making of a 
treaty between the two nations, for a limited period at least, pro- 
Tiding in substance that in case a difference should arise between them 
respecting the interpretation of any treaty which they may have made, 
or may hereafter make with each other, or :iny claim of either under the 
established law of nations, or respecting the boundary of any of their 
respective possessions, or respecting any wrong alleged to have been 
committed by either nation upon the other, or its members, or any duty 
omitted, it shall be the earnest endeavour of both the contracting 
I>arties to accommodate the difference by eojiciiiatory negotiation, and 
that in no event shall either nation begin a war against the other, with- 
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out first ofTerin^ to submit tlie differenco between them to A.rbitrator8 
chosen, as may tlien be agreed, or if there be no difTerent agreement, 
then by three Arbitnitors, one to be chosen by each party, and an 
umpire by those so chosen, it being nnderstoed, however, that Arbitrii- 
tion, as thus provided for, shall not extend to any qnestion respecting 
the independence of sovereignty of either nation, its equality with other 
nations, its form of Government, its internal affairs, or its Continental 
policy." 

And in tlie resolutions of the International American Conference, 
which were agreed to at Washington in April last, it was recommended 
that Arbitration should be " Obligatory in all controversies concerning 
diplomatic and Consular privileges, boundaries, territories, indemnities, 
right of navigation, and the validity, construction and enforcement of 
treaties," and in all other case, whatever might be their origin, nature 
or occasion, with the single exception of those " which in the judg- 
ment of any one of the nations involved in the controversy may imperil 
its independence." 

A resolution of the Peace Congress of last year declstred that " it is 
expressly understood that no decision of the Arbitrators can affect the in- 
dependence or internal Government of any nation." 

With these qualifications is not our demand for Arbitration, not 
only not chimerical but reasonable ? Who at this moment, when the 
nations of Europe are facing one another, if not with menaces, yet with 
an ostentatious display of strength, which is akin to menace, who, I say 
does not wish that such a treaty of Arbitration existed between them ? 
If it were now in force, and men felt sure of its inviolability, the 
armaments which disfigure the Continent of Europe would melt away, 
and nations might rest in quietness and safety with j.Mnies no 
greater in proportion to their people than is the Jirmy of the I lited States 
in proportion to theirs, where 25,000 men, supplemented by the militia 
of the States, sullice for sixty-four millions of people. I add tho 
qualification that, in order to make such a treaty effective, men must 
feel assured of its inviolability, because in the practice of Qoverments, 
it has been too often assumed that war abrogates all treaties, and a treaty 
of peace is annulled by an an act of war. Such a doctrine makes the 
most solemn engai^cments of nations mere ropes of sand. The Franco- 
Prussian war of 1 870 was begun in violation of the Treaty of Paris, solemnly 
made in 18515. It seems almost to have been heretofore the nature of 
Governments to distrust one another, and to seek advantages by deceit and 
surprise. This distrust, I am convinced, is the chief obstacle to the 
adoption of Treaties of Arbitration. How can that distrust be overcome? 
By making it morally certain that the Treaty will be kept ; and 
that can be done only in one of two ways — either by such pressure 
of public opinion as to make it infamous for a Government to break 
the Treaty, or by some penalty to follow the breach of it. For my own 
part, I am satislied that the fii*st of these ways will prove the best. At 
least, it is worth the trial ; and if on trial it is found to be insufficient 
a penalty of Konio sort might be devised. Two have been proposed 
— war, or non-intercourse : war by the other parties to the Treaty, 
against the oifending i>arty, or non -intercourse with the oflender. The 
objection to the first lies in the question so often put — **Will you be 
guilty of the solecism of making war in order to prevent war ? making, 
it may be, a great war to prevent a small one ? It might be answered 
that this is the way in which every political society deals with offenders. 
A member of the society assaults a fellow-member, and the rest of the 
society seize the offender, imprison him, fine him, or kill him. Here 
violence is resorted to in order to prevent violence. And as to non- 
intercourse, it is asked. Would that be a sufficient penalty ? In 
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the pretenf state of the wotid, denial of interconne between twonatidne* 
would be a serions inconyenience, and, perhaps a very great Ioba. A 
political boycott might, indeed, proTO more effective than an armed 
<!onflict. SpecnlationB about penalties are, however, premature. No 
nation which has once agreed to Arbitration has, I believe, yet been 
found refusing to comply with the award. 

I argue that controversies between nations can be settleil by 
Arbitration before a war, because they are always settled by negotiation 
after a war, and are, therefore, just as capable of discussion and settle- 
ment before, as they are after cities have been sucked, provinces 
ravaged, treasuries exhausted, and thousands upon thousands of lives 
destroyed. 

I argae, further, that these controversies can be so disposed of 
because many, and enough to settle the question, have been so treated 
already. How many times has arbitration been tried ? Some sixty 
times since the general pacification of 1815. It is, therefore, no longer 
a doubtful experiment. It is said that irritation has followed in every 
instance. Has anybody ever heard of a lawsuit where both parties 
were satisfied with the decision ? Both thought themselves right at 
the beginning, and probably both thought themselves right at the end ; 
and so there has always been one dissatistied party reluctant to submit. But 
nobody has ever thought such dissatisfaction to be a sufficient reason 
against allowing to an aggrieved party resort to the Courta for the 
vindication of his rights. The nature of man is the same, whether en- 
gaged in arbitrations or in lawsuits, and settlement by judges without 
violence is in both cases better than the chances and evils of violence. 

Americim example has no little significance. There are now in 
the Union forty-two States, each sovereign in all things except as pro- 
vided by the Constitution of the United States. Some of the States are 
more powerful and opulent than some European kingdoms, but they 
are all subject to the jurisdiction of this Supreme Court by an express 
provision of the Federal Constitution, which declares that the Court 
shall have jurisdiction of all controversies between two or more States. 
Such controversies have arisen, and been peacefully adjudicated. One 
was decided two months ago, in a suit by the State of Indiana against 
the State of Kentucky for the possession of what was once an island 
in the river Ohio, but is now absorbed into the north mainland by a 
change of the channel. I have now a copy of the opinion, an unpre- 
tentious document ending with these words : — "Judgment in favour of 
the claim of Kentucky will be entered in conformity with this opinion, 
and commissioners will be appointed to ascertain and run the boundary 
line as herein designated, and to report to this Court ; upon which ap- 
pointment counsel of the parties will be heard on notice.'' Now Ken- 
tucky and Indiana are powerful States facing each other on opposite 
sides of the Ohio ; each has an area of about 40,000 square miles ; Ken- 
tucky has a population of 2,000,000 or so, and Indiana some hun- 
dreds of thousands more. Greece and Denmark have about the same 
population, Switzerland half as many more, but in twenty-five years 
each of these two American States will probably have more people than 
Holland, or Belgium, or Portugal, or Roumania, or Swe<len and Nor- 
way. It may be said that our Federal Court did not prevent tho great 
Civil War. No, it did not, nor is any Court or Arbitration likely ever 
to prevent such a war in such an exceptional and sujireme crisis. 
The questions between the North and South were questions of internal 
government, the quasi-indcpendence of several States, and certainly of 
a kind not within the scope of leqral or arbitral judgment. 

An International Conference of all the independent States of North 
and Sonih America was, as you know, held in Washinjrton from 
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October of last year to the following May, and they adopted with 
unanimity, execepting Chili and one other, a serieB of resolutions de- 
signed to substitute Arbitration for war. The first Article agreed U> 
was as follows : — "The Republics of North, Central, and South America 
hereby adopt Arbitration as the principle of American International 
Law for the settlement of differences, disputes, or controversies that 
may arise between them.*' The only exception made in the Articles 
which followed was the one which I have already mentioned, that the 
submission of questions which, "in the judgment of any one of the 
nations involved in the controveray may imperil its independence," was 
not obligatory. At the close of this Conference Mr. Blaine, Secretary 
of State, and President of the Conference, made the following obser- 
vations : — " If in this closing hour the Conference had but one deed to 
celebrate, we should dare call the world's attention to the deliberate, con- 
fident, and solemn dedication of two great continents to peace, and to 
the prosperity which has peace for its foundation. We hold up this 
new Magna Charta, which abolishes war and substitutes Arbitration 
between the American Republics, as the first and great fruit of the Inter- 
national American Conference.'* It is true that two of the Republics 
representod have not yet given in their adhesion to these resolutions, nor 
has the Treaty yet been ratified by the Senate of the United States ; 
nevertheless these brave words of Mr. Blaine were, as I think, justified 
by the occasion. 

The practice of Arbitration between Stutes is as old as civilisation. 
Two of the Grecian States, when Greece was in her glory, had a long- 
standing dispute about an island off their coast. They finally agreed 
to submit the dispute to arbiters, and the award was religiously kept. 
Since then the world has been deluged in blood, but now and then 
during the tempest a voice has been heard crying for the arbitrament 
of reason to replace the arbitrament of the sword. Henry of Navarre 
was one of those who cried for it, and the Papacy has more than onco 
offered its mediation. Finally, when the Temple of Janus was closed 
in 1815, men turned their thoughts more than before to the means 
of preventing the re-opening of the gates. If the means adopted havo 
not been altogothcr successful, they have prevented some, I may say 
many, Wat's, and even one war prevented is worth all the trouble that 
the friends of Peace have ever taken against the methods of war. 

Besides these actual arbitrations, arbitral clauses have been intro- 
duced into many Treaties of Commerce— clauses which stipulated for 
Arbitration in cane of disagreement between the contracting parties, 
respecting the interpretation or execution of the Treaty, Such a clause 
was inserted in eighteen or nineteen Italian treaties, negotiated by Signer 
Manciui, and it was inserted in the Treaty of Commerce between the 
United States and Sjmin, at the instance of Senor Marcoartu, one of the 
delegates to this Congress. 

An agreement to arbitrate, upon the failure of pacific negotiation,, 
would tend to mnke such negotiations more frequent and successful. 
I cannot doubt that the unmistakable drift of public opinion towarda 
Arbitration has led to many a peaceful nc*gotiation. The agreement to 
arbitrate about the Delagoa claims, which the Portuguese Government 
has just accepted, and, above all, the agreement between England and 
Germany for the delimitation of their respective claims in Africa are 
evidences of the inclination of the world to Peace. Here are vast 
territories, capable of forming in a future age great republics or great 
empires, divided between two European St:i'.tcs, without a drop of blood 
or a draft upon either exchequer. All honour to England and Germany > 
the two great Teutonic nations of Europe, for their peaceful settlement 
of a controversy which two centuries ago would have blazed into a 
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devastniing war. 

Would that, in Bome new evangel of peace, a voice could be heard 
and heeded, calling to France and Germany : Put your swords into 
their sheaths, great and brave nations ; each of you has overcome the 
other many times in battle ; strive now to overcome in the contest of 
peace ; be rivals, not in arms, but in arts ; in the former you could only 
hurt eacli other ; in the latter you would help each other, and help, too 
the worM. 

Arbihv.lion and disarmament supplement each other; one leads 
naturally to the other. If nations disarm they do so beeause of their 
belief that they can settle their disputes in a manner different from a 
resort to arms. They have found another and better way. If they 
agree to arbitrate, and believe in the inviolability of tlio aijreement, 
they will of course disarm, inasmuch as armaments will then have 
become useless. ' The burdens of the warlike establishments of the 
Continental States are already grievous to be borne. Yet the German 
Emperor has just called for more batteries of artillery to be added to 
his vast army, that he may be able to cope with the ever-increasing 
armaments of Fi*ance ; and even in England — impregnable England — 
it seems to be a political maxim that her navy must always be kept on 
a level with any two navies in the world. In the admirable address of 
Mr. Charles Roundel!, on the progress of the working classes of 
England during the present reign, it is stated that ^* a calculation has 
been made for the purpose of showing how each poimd of the National 
Taxes has been spent during the present century. The calculation is, that 
there has been spent out of eacfh pound : — 

8» d. 

On War and preparations for War 16 3t 

On all expenses of Civil Government 3 8|" 

An International Code is mentioned in the programme, but I have 
not dwelt upon it. Such a work is only another name for a general treaty. 
If the nations of Europe and America would agree to enter into a general 
agreement upon subjects of International interest, or even upon one 
subject — ^as, for example, extradition — they would make so far an inter- 
national code. There is already at least one contract of the kind, the 
Postal Union, which has been signed by a score of nations. The more 
the different political communities of the world cultivate intercourse 
with one another, the more frequently will they enter into agreements 
concerning it, and by degrees will thus form a code, international 
in name as in substance ; and once done, this will greatly promote the 
peace and happiness of mankind. 

Now, in the hope that what we do here may strengthen the 
hearts and hands of those who in any part of the world are seeking 
peace on earth and goodwill to men, I have only to declare this Congress 
opened. 

LETTERS, &C. 

Mr. W. E. Dauby (Secretary) read the following 

extracts from letters of apology and congratulation from 

several friends who found themselves unable to attend : — 

M. CiiAULES LemoNKIER, in a letter dated 3rd July, 1890, 
after cxi)retising regret at his inability to attend the Congress, 
writes as follows : — This Congress should play a great part in what I 
will call the "Building up of Pacilication." It ought to pursue, con- 
Bolidute, and develop the work commenced last year by the first 
Uni vei-sal Peace Congress. The prognmime drawn up by the organizing 
committee is vast and comprehensive. I know of no questions which 
are not there indicated, or which might not easily be included in it. I 
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now suggest what appear to me the chief elements in that "pacific 
buil(liug-up/Vju8t referred to. (I) The population of peace-makers 
«catt43rc(l over the world — the Peace Societies, of whatever origin and 
of whatever shade of opinion. (2) All those who aspire to eliminate war 
by leading nations to thoyuru/ica/^/a/^, that is to federation through arbi- 
iralion. (3) Congresses, or rather the Uni versal Peace Congresses, which 
unite, yearly, the delegates of the Peace Societies. (4) The Inter-Parlia- 
mentury Conference, in which Memberaof all Parliaments in the world 
take part by right. Such appears to me, described briefly, the little world 
of peacemakers. A meeting of the Peace Congress should immediately 
precede the Inter-Parliamentary Conference, in order to collect the com- 
munications and proposals of Peaco Societies, and in general of all 
the friends of Peace, to discuss them freely, and throw them into the 
«hape of resolutions. These should then be transmitted, not sub- 
mitted, to the Conference^ M'hich latter — without expressing approval 
or disapproval — shall, by tho mere fact of taking cognisance of them, 
make them known to all the Parliaments of the world. This, it seems 
to me, is the function of the Univei-sal Congress of Peace. The Jh'st 
-Congress — that held last year in Paris, immediately before the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference — has supplied the outline of what should 
become a veritable institution. The mission of the second Congress 
which is about to open in London, is to carry on this work, to com- 
plete it, and lead up to the renovation of International Law. I 
will not venture to show how to convoke and carry on the functions of 
this Congress, so that these bodies may be perfectly free and inde- 
pendent. That question is too delicate for mo to try and solve, the 
rekitiotis between them having now to bo created for the first time. 
Our colleu^^ne, Fred. Bajcr, member of the Danish Parliament and of 
the Central Committee of the International League of Peace and Liberty, 
of the Universal Peace Congress, and of tho Piu'liamentary Conference, 
has sent to us — ^aud I suppose to you — a communication on this question 
which indicates the principal points. In another branch of enquiry 
there was a question referred to last year in the programme of the 
Congress which appeared to us of very groat importance, and which will 
now be raised by our Delegates. It is this : — *' Can arbitrators, ap- 
pointed under a permanent treaty of arbitration concluded between two 
States, enquire into act« done by either o£ those States in the exercise of 
its national sovereignty, without that enquiry being a violation of that 
Bovereigut}', or of the States* independence and self-government ? " 

M. Louis Huohonnbt, President of the Swiss Confederation, after 
expressing his regret at his inability to attend the Congress, says : — *^ I 
must, however, express my adhesion to your principles, and my hopes 
for the success of the meeting. The aim which we pursue is entirely 
in conformity with the aspii*ations of mankind, and is justified by the 
actual state of Europe. We are all called upon to make eilorts in this 
direction, and I am convinced that the future will bring the triumph of 
our ideas. Many signs lead us to hope for the speedy ai*rival of that 
future. Public opinion will one day take a sudden development and 
put an end to the barbarism which now prevails. Let us strive with 
perseverance to bring about that change, and let us not be discouraged. 

The Uniono Lombarda writes from Milan, xVpril 29th, 1890. 
An examination of the questions contained in the programme of 
the Congress shows that the vexed and intricate subject of war has beea 
considered under all its aspects. Since it is justly said that a problem 
if well stated is half solved, we hope that your Congress will solve— if 
not all the questions indicated in the programme — at least those which 
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are of chief importance. It has always been onr ardent wish that tli» 
seyeral Peace Societies, while preserving their respective modes of 
action, should unite in the consideration of the various subjects which 
it is their duty to investigate. While entirely appreciating the motives^ 
which have prompted the Committee to exclude the discussion of 
pending international questions, we think that those which more 
directly affect the peace of Europe should receive the consideration of 
the Congress. Trusting that you share in this opinion, we earne<»tly 
hope that if the pen is to break the sword, the glory of that result* L-^ajr 
to some extent crown the efforts of the Congress. 

.The letter bears the signatures of 

Francksco Vigano, President. 
Aw. Cernezzi. 

E. T. MONETA. 
AVV. ViGANOTTI. 

' Dalt. H. Visconti. 
Attilio Galliani. 
Stefano Lamut. 
Art. Sembnza. 

SiCCARDl (Captain), Secretary. 



From the New England Yearly Meeting to the Universal Peace 
Congress, to be held in J^oudon, Seventh Month 14t]i, 1890 : — 

Dear Friends, — The Christian religion is the religion of Peace^ 
our Lord Jesus Christ was the Mediator, Ho sought reconciliation of 
man to God, and also of man to his fellow-man. All, therefore, who 
call themselves Christians, whi'ther individuals or nations, should dis- 
tinctly teach, and practically ilin^tnitc, the peace principles proclaimed 
by our Divine Master. Now, therefore, we, the undersigned Yearly 
Meeting of Friends for New En^;:land, held at Newport, in the State of 
Rhode Island, U.S.A., on tlio Seventeenth day of the Sixth Month, 1890, 
do hereby most respeotfnlly, but most earnestly, request your Congress 
to do such acts, and make such (leclai*ation8, as shall in your judgment 
swiftly hasten the day when " Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation.'* And we reijnest to this end that you impress upon the nations 
of the earth, with all the weight of your influence, the expedient 
Christian duty of submitting international questions to Arbitration, and 
further, that every attempt of one nation to acquire the territory of 
another by force of arms is unchristian and a thing justly to be con- 
demned by all civilized nations. We suggest for your consideration the 
appointment by you of ))orsoiis to visit those in authority in the armed 
nations of Europe, who Hhall ])rcsent to them the practical conclusions 
of your Congress, and urge reasonablj' upon them the expediency and 
n**cessity of disarmament at an early day. — Signed by direction and on 
behalf of the Yearly Meeting aforesaid, 



WILLIAM 0. NEWHALL, ) p,, , 
ANNA G. WOOD, f Oierks. 



The Women's Liberal Federation send from their Meeting, held May 
13th and 14th, 1890, the following Uesolntion : — 
**That this Council is of opinion that the Liberal Party should bring 
into great prominence the importance of promoting International Arbi- 
tration, and that practical efTorts should be made in this direction 
during the initial stages of internationnl difficulties." 



After regretting that ill-health prevents him from attending the 
Congress, the Chevalier Dr. Karl Von Schkrzer (Consul General for 
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Austro-Hungary at Genoa) writes as follows : — 

'* Since 1851, when I attended the first Peace Congress in London, 
held in Exeter Hall, under the presidency of Sir David Brewster, and 
the never forgotten and energetic Mr. Henry ilichard as Secretary, I 
have followed the efforts of the Peace Society with Iho greatest interest 
and sympathy, and have always been happy to promote the aims of the 
Society. I shall also continue to do so, as far as my faculties and 
means reach, for nothing could contribute more to the welfare and 
happiness of mankind than universal peace. We must not despair in 
spite of the present state of things in Europe, the continual increase of 
standing armies, and of the national debts, and the decrease of the public 
wealth ! A federation of the Societies of Peace in Europe and America 
appears to me one of the most important objects to be aimed at, and the 
Congress would be able to boast of having achieved a great result if it 
should succeed in creating such a federation, or at least in pointing out 
the way to establish such a federation." 

Sir Joseph Pease wrote to say that he was exceedingly sorry not 
to be at the opening of the Peace Congress, owing to a pending election 
in Mid Durham, but that he would give £50 to the fund for expenses. 



Rev. T. J. Lawrence, of Cambridge, wrote expressing hia 
regret that he was unable to attend, being engaged at meetings of the 
National Home Reading Union, and concluded with the following 
words : — *' In the name of the God of Peace I wish for the Congress all 
power, honour, and success." 

ADDRESSES. 

The Chaikmak : In pursuance of the plan I mentioned 

a little while ago, I will call first upon an English delegate, 

because we are in the Lome of the English people, and of 

right they should be first heard. I will ask Mr. Picton, M.P. 

for Leicester, to address the meeting. 

Mr. J. Allanson Picton, M.P. : Mr. President, I feel it a great 
honour indeed to be the first in this Congress to express what I am 
sure is a universal feeling, namely, an appreciation of the gravity, the 
judicial tone, the suggestivoness, instructiveness, and impressiveness of 
the address to which we have listened. I am particularly struck by 
the wisdom with which we have been pointed to certain limitations of 
any univei-sal policy of arbitration. I am sure that even the wildest 
advocates of war could have no possible objection, or at least no 
reasonable objection, to a system of arbitration which is not to extend 
to any question that interferes with the independence of the 
nation, its equality with other nations, its form of government, its 
internal affairs, or its continental policy. If we look at the wars that 
have devastated the world during the present century, we should find 
very few indeed which are within the scope of those limitations. Of 
course, in the great Napoleonic wars the nations of Europe were 
struggling for lifo. It was not the case with our country, by the way, 
but it was the case on the continent of Europe. But if you look at 
the later wara, such as those between Austria and Italy, France and 
Austria, and Germany and France, I do not think the causes of war 
in any of these cases were outside the scope of arbitration, as limited 
iu the President's address. It may be quite true that arbitration could 
not put down all wars, but if it could put down some it would save 
hundreds of thousands of lives, besides millions of hard-earned 
irQasure, Only put down half the wars that arise, and you would do 
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a great deal for the progress of humanity. Therefore, I do not thiuk 
it 18 a very strong objection to the policy of this Congress that it is 
impossible to put down all wars. You, Sir, have remarked upon the 
criticisms sometimes passed upon arbitrations that the two sides are 
never agreed. Of course they are not. As you havo well observed, 
in no litigation are both sides satisfied. But did you ever hear of two 
sides satisliod at the end of a war ? Therefore, iC the fact that one 
side is always dissatisQed is an objection to arbitration, a fortiori^ 
it is an objection to war, because the dissatisfied party has 
had to spend its blood and • treasure before the unsatisfactory 
result is reached. Therefore, I think there is very little 
indeed in this objection to arbitration. I cannot imagine any human 
interest which at the present moment deserves more urgent and earnest 
attention than that which we are advocating now. You are happy in 
America, and I rejoice to think that an American citizen should ju'eside 
over this Congress ; but notwithstanding the inevitable calamity of 
the Civil War, in regard to all other relations to the world the United 
states of America set to the rest of the world a noble example which 
we should do well to follow. But if you look to the continent of 
Europe you have as much destruction in the course of the year as if a 
hurricane and pestilence had swept over the world. In our own 
country we devour every year, for non-productive purposes, the keep 
of about 300,000 families, or, taking five individuals to each family, 
father, mother, and children, we devour the keep of 1,500,000 
individuals. Sometimes we hear of the great destructiveness of a fire ; 
it is said that £10,000 or £50,000 worth of property has been lost, 
. besides several lives, and yet, in this so-called civilised country of ours, 
-we are devouring for thoroughly destructive s nd non-productive pur- 
poses the keep of some 300,000 families. If you multiply this by the 
number of families swallowed up on the continent of Europe, you 
will feel that the man who could induce the human race to do away 
with war would do more for his kind than any philanthropist who 
ever lived. I am proud to see this Congress meeting in our country, 
and 1 know I represent a very considerable number of the members 
of the English Parliament when I express the earnest hope that the 
I'esults of this meeting may be to prosper and promote the great 
principles that we hold in common. 

The CiiAiuMAN : I do not wonder that the (gentleman who 
has just spoken could not understand our qualification about 
continental policy. The continental policy was introduced into 
that resolution to which 1 referred, for I had the honour of 
drawing it up, at the urgent request or demand of some mem- 
bers of the Committee who considered that America would never 
agree to abandon the Monroe doctrine— that is to say, that 
they would never agree that any European power should 
colonise any jiart of America. Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
1 have the pleasure of introducing to you a most eminent 
citizen of our sister state, beautiful Fi-ance — France which 
has so long led in the cause of civilisation and the career of 
conquest and of arms— France which we hope and pray may 
.uou' lead the world in the career of peace. 

M. FREDERIC PASSY, 
M. Frederic Pabsy en se levant pourob6ira Monsieur le President, 
•<lit Gu'il n'aurait rien it ajouterau remarquabb liscours que vient de 
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prouoncer celui-ci 8*il ue tenait a affirmer comme run dee repr^Beutants 
de la Franco a ce Couji^res, lea sympathies de son Pays pour la graade 
caase de la paix et de Tarbitrage. Ces sympathies Bont aujoard*hal 
gonerales et Si. Passy est d*autaat plus heureux de poavoir le constater 
qu*ii est foi*ce de reconnaftre quUi n'en a pas tou jours ete ainsi. 11 y a eu 
uii teuips qui ii*est pas tres eioigne oii, lorsque Ton pariait de paix et 
d'arbitrage, d'arbitragesurtout, on etait a pen pres certain, de ne rencontrer 
que le.dodain et la raillerie. Nous avons ete, dit M. Passy, qnelques-una 
de mes coliegues et moi. quatre ou cinq d*abord, au seiu du Parlement 
fmngais, conspues eb honnid toutes les fois que nous tentions de faire- 
entendre des paroles de sageBse et d*humanite Tantdt Ton nous traitait 
de luauvais citoyens, d'hummes sans ccBar et sans p&triotisme ; tantot I'on 
nouscousiderait comme d*honndtesvisionnai res et desespritschimeriques,. 
et Ton nous fuisiii^t uu crime de defendre, comme nous nous obstinion» 
k le faire, le siiui^r ec I'or de la France. U n'en est plus ainsi et hous 
aurions, si nous ecions gens a rendre le mal pour le mal et Tironie pour 
rironie, beau jeu a nous moquer, a notre tour, des moqueurs. Non pa» 
assurement que tout le monde en France, non plus qu'ailleura, soit 
encore convert! a nos id^es ; que tout le monde surtout ose les professor 
ouvertement. II faut compter, non seuiement avec ce qu*on appelle le 
chauvinisme, mais avec les delicatesses de Tamour propre national^ 
d*autant plus respectables, nous tenons a le dire, que la situation de la 
France a ete plus doulonreuse et reste plus diflicile. Non pas non plus,, 
que le poids des charges militalres qui pese sur la France soit encoro 
r^duit ni peut-etre prdt de Tdtre. Nous plions, comme les autres, encorcy 
one fois, peut-etre moins que d'autres, sous ce fardeau ecrasant. Le 
plus clair de nos ressources, au lieu de servir a ameliorer la condition 
gene rale, sort a payer des armements, tou jours a renouveler, toujour^ 
au-dessouB des exigences du jour present, parce que d*autres, a c6t6 de 
nous, en poussant plus avant les leurs, nous mettent dans la necessity 
cr'ielle de les suivre, et parce que la science, par les perfectionnements 
tucessanto qu^elle apporte aux industries meurtrieres, fait passer 1» 
londemain a I'etat de vieille machine bonne a mettre k la ferraille ce 
qu'elle avait produit la veille de plus parfait, disons, de plus effroyable- 
ment destructeur. Nous nous ruinous a preparer les moyens de prendre 
part aux folles tueries de Taveuir ou a payer les interets des dettea 
laissees par les folles et coupables tueries du passe. Et comme le disait 
recemment un de nos poetes et de nos journalistes. 

NouH viourons defaim pour pouvoir nous tuer, 
Mais si nous subissons encore ce triste et aJbsurde 6tat de choses, nou» 
commen9ons du moins a nous lasser de sa perpetuity. Nous nous 
demandons sUi n*y a pas d^autres nioyeus de preserver la paix que de se 
miner par une rivalite d^arniements et de de peases qui n*est pas, en fin 
de compte, moins meurlriore qu'une ^uene ouverte. Nous ouvrons lea 
yeux a ce qui pe passe autour de nous, en Europe et en Amerique ; noua 
voyons dans des can, chaque jour plus nombreux, (X^ conllits, autrefois,, 
insolubles, resoius a la satisfaction de toutes les parties par des precedes 
amiables, et n*en deplaiscaux incredules, nous constatons aue Tarbitrage^ 
dont on se moquait comme d*une impossibilite, est une realite des plus 
pratiques et bientot, des plus banales. Nous avons entendu, c'est k met 
mdme, dit M. Passy, que la reponse a ^ faite, un President du Conseil, 
alors Ministre des Affaires f^^traug^res, M. de Freycinet, aujourd*hui 
encore President du Conseil et Ministre de la Ouerre, dechu'er, avec 
runanimito do la Chambre, ajoutait-il, qu*il etait temps de substituer a 
la voix brutale du canon, la voix de la raison, de la justice et de 
" amanite. Nous avons vu un autre Ministre des Affaires Etrangeres,, 
M. 'loblot, inserer dans un trake de commeroe avec un des &tats de 
PAnl'i-ique, la Uepublique de I'Kquateur, une clause d'arbitrage et 
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conolore avec le royanme des Paya-Bas, ane convention par laqnelle ce 
pays et la France remettaient & la decision Bouveraine d*an arbitre, le 
r^lemeni de ieors fronti^res litigieases dana la Onyane. O^est moi 
meme, ajoote M. Paaeyf qni ai en rhonnenr de faire a la Chainbre dea 
Depnt^B, dont je falsaiB encore partie a cette 6poque, le rapport de cette 
affaire, et o'est apr^B m'avoir fait lire mon rapport a la Tribane, c*eat-a- 
dire en appronvant non Beulement lee conclusions, mais les considei ations 
snr lesqnelles elles 6taient appuy^es, que la Ghambre a ^mis a rananimite, 
nn TOte favorable. J'avais 6galement, qu'il me soit permis de le 
rappeler, continue Torateur, puisque nous devons ici nous prevaloir de 
tons noB avantages, presents k la Chambre une proposition tendant k la 
conclusion d*un traiti general d*arbitrage entre la Republique Fran9aiBe 
et la Republique des Etats-Unis, et cette proposition, je dois le dire, 
apris avoir M une premiere fois ajournee, avait ete, dans la derni^re 
session, a la suite d'un remarquable rapport de la Commission d*initia- 
tive, prise en consideration, sans qu'une seule voixse f (itclevee centre. La 
eommission charges du rapport definitif etait tout entiere favorable et 
m*avait fait Thonneur, pour manifester des sa premiere reunion son 
opinion, de me nommer son president et son rapporteur. Si quelque 
chose me faire regretter de ne plus sieger an Parlement Fran9ais, c est 
asBurement de ne plus m'dtre trouvS a mdme de reprendre et de suivre 
jusqu'au bout cette proposition. Voila, dit en terminaut M. Passy, pour 
les regions parlementaires ou officielles. Si nous interrogeons Topinion 
populatre, nous ne la trouvons pas moins bien disposee, tant s*en faut. 
J'ai eu, dans ces derniSres semaines, comme president de la Society 
Fran9aise pour TArbitrage, la pensee d'aller porter la question, comme 
je Tai dit a mes auditeurs, devant le suffrage universel lui-m§me, en 
tenant dans plusieurs des mairies de Paris, . gracieusement misesama 
disposition par les Municipalites, des reuuions publiques, c*est k dire 
onvertes k tons. J'ai voulu pour reproduire encore Texpression dont 
je me suis servi, faire le proces du canon devant la cliair k canons et 
provoquer, autant qu'il depondait de moi, un plebiscite centre la guerre. 
Je puis vous affirmer, Messieurs et chers collaborateurs, que Taccueil qui 
m*a ete fait a depasse mes esperances et que la nation fran9ai6e, dans 
toutes les classes dont elle se compose, est - animee d'un mdme desir, 
bien affirme par elle deja, pendant tout le cours de notre grande 
Exposition, ie dcsir de travailler en paix et de donner au monde Texemple 
de ce que pent une grande nation, egalement jalouse de sa dignity, 
de son independance et de sa tranquiliite. Elle .croit a un avenir 
de justice et de respect mutuel dans les relations internationales 
comme dans les relations privees. Elle croit que de peuple a peuple 
comme d*homme a homme, les erreurs du passe doivent §tre r^parees et 
la solidarite succeder a Tantagonisme. Elle croit, pour tout dire, que 
cent ans apr^s la Diclaration des droits de Ihomme et du citoyen^ il est 
temps de reconnaitre les droits des peuples et de renoncer sans retour k 
toutes ces entreprises de la force et de la violence, qui, sous le nom de 
conqudtes, sent de veritables attentats centre I'lxumanite et q ui, quoiqu'en 
pnissent penser parfois Tambition des souverains ou I'orgueil des 
races momentanement victorieuses, affaiblissent, appauvrissent et 
abaissent ceux-la memes qui paraissent d'abord en proiiter. QeXk est, 
Messieurs, je dis en France, laissez-moi dire partout, le courant qui de 
plus en plus se dessine et s'affirme. Ayons done confiance et apres avoir 
combattu pour la paix et pour la justice, quand nous sembliions avoir 
tout centre nous, redoublons d'efforts, en nous disant que la conscience 
du genre humain est desormais aveo nous. C'est nous qui aurons le 
dernier mot et, comme TScrivait derni^rement Castelar, nous aurons 
raison de la guerre comme nous avons eu raison de Tesclavage et de 
i'intol6rance I 
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The Chairman tbea called upon the Rev. Dr. Murkland 
(of Baltimore), who said — 

Mr. President, fellow-members of the Peace Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen, — ^AUow me first, as a hamble representative of our great 
Republic, to thank you most heartily for the cordial manner in which 
you have received its delegates. I remember that we bear within oar 
Teins tributary streams from every nation represented in this audience, 
and when we come to you, we come as your children, speaking the same 
thoughts, and rejoicing in the same great goal. I stand here to-day as a 
representative of a great Government which has inscribed in its highest 
courts of legislation the great thought that from frozen pole to frozen 
pole, and from sea to sea, God helping us, there should not be another 
war within the Western hemisphere. The two continents that form 
that great hemisphere have pledged themselves to submit their 
differences to the judgment of chosen men, and to exhaust every 
rational resource before appealing to the arbitrament of the sword. I 
stand to-day as representative of the thought, that» God helping us, 
there should not be war again with the Western hemisphere. Oar 
executive has been charged to extend to all nations of the world a 
hearty welcome to enter into this great association, to which we look 
forward as the great triumph of our race, when nations shall no longer 
learn the art of war, and shall settle contested questions according to 
reason, justice, and kindness. Yonder (referring to a motto on the wall) 
is the goal for which we are striving, " on earth, peace, good-will towards 
men '* ; and never shall my tongue be silent, or my efforts cease, ontil 
that song employs all nations. We have had our war, and we have had 
enough of it. Twenty-six years ago our land was an armed camp ; , 
more than a million of men stood facing each other along great lines, and 
when we had ceased to fight, 500,000 brave men had wrapped themselves 
in the mantle of their mortal beaiity and gone down to the dast, and 
a thousand millions of money hud been wasted. What we have to 
understand first of all is what war means — not in its banners^ not in its 
grand equipment, not in its military history, but what it means in a 
million of individual cases. Will you pardon a single illustration ? In 
one of the great hospitals in which hundreds of men were lying 
wounded to the death, there was an old man with grey hair, and his old 
wife kneeling by the bedside of their youngest son, who was stricken 
to the death. The physician said to the chaplain, " Hasten, hasten, 
doctor, and you will see something that you will not soon forget.'* He 
saw the mother stroking the hair of her boy, and then falling 
upon his face to kiss his lips, which were dumb, and then when 
the struggle had passed, the old grey-haired father rose rnd 
put back his grey hair, and then tried to pray. A great many times 
has that prayer been offered on this fair earth which worships the 
Prince of l?eace. '* God, Thou art just and nghteous " — and then he 
stopped, and he tried again — '^ God, Thou art just and righteous and 
good." Ah I but what did that cost him ? We have resolved, God 
helping as, that that scene, and such scenes shall never be repeated 
while the sun shines. That is the goal to which we are looking. 
Yesterday I worshipped at one of the magnificent temples of this great 
city ; as I entered I passed through the vestibule, where there were 
efflgieB of brave men who had carried the flag of the crusaders, and 
there, at the other end, stood a minister of the Gospel to preach from 
the text, " To the unknown God,** and he said that on that altar should 
be placed the name of God, who is love. That is what we are working 
for. Twenty-five years have changed the map of the world, and if 
Gk>d please, twenty-five more years shall so change it that the old 
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iMittle-BCiirred world will not know itself, but there shall be " Peace on 
-earth and goodwill to men." Cheer up, brothers I Many a man 
has seen the dawn coming over the Eastern hills when others did not 
-see it. The end comes quickly. As I walked along the riverside, I 
saw an elH^y of Tyndal, the translator of the New Testament ; he was 
burnt at Villeford for circulating the Scriptures. The inscription of 
his dying words is carved in iron, and within one year after that prayer 
the Bible was put in every church in England. Every groat truth has 
had to fight for itself — on the high seas, on the mountain tops, and 
tinder the earth ; but every truth has in it an element of Divine 
immortality and shall conquer because truth is king. 1 do not want to 
trespass, but I am told that there are two minutes yet reserved to me. 
Fellow-members, all of i b seem to see the day afar off, and we seem to 
expect some great crisis on earth, and some great foretokens in the 
heavens announcing this reign of peace, but it will come as all great 
changes have come — surely and imperceptibl}', and men will awake 
some day to find it is here. When, some summers ago, I was sailing to 
the South Seas, the captain said, " We are going to cross tlie line." The 
heavens looked down smilingly and the sea was unmoved, but between 
one headland and another lay the invisible line which told us that we 
had passed into another ocean. So will the day come when softly, 
grandly as in all the works of God, this earth shall pass under a new 
sky and over all shall be blazoned " On earth peace, goodwill to men." 

The Chairman : Now we will re-cross the ocean, and 
come to the great Teutonic nation in the centre of Europe. 

HERR GUSTAV MAIER. 

Herr GustavMaibr, speaking in English : Ladies and Gentlemen, 
— It is not easy to speak in English. I have the honour to meet you 
here as a representative of the Peace Society at Frankfort on the Main. 
It has often been regretted that Germany, which you have been good 
enough to call the country of poets and philosophers, has given so 
little practical encouragement to the Peace propaganda. I would ven- 
ture to suggest that this apathy might be logically explained, more by 
the political events of the last few decades than by the absence of 
sympathy with the principles which have now brought us together. 
Our movemient finds plenty of friends in Germany. Only lately, Herr 
Windthorst, the capable leader of a great party, enthusiastically 
applauded, in the presence of the assembled representatives of the 
German Empire, the views of the Italian statesman, Signer Bonghi. 
It is, moreover, probable that our Emperor, with his strong idealistic 
tendencies, may — as he has already done with regard to social questions 
— ^take the initiative in finding means for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes. The amicable arrangements which brought such 
critical points as the Samoan, Caroline, and African questions to a mutual 
and satisfactory end without risking a single life — together with 
Germany's share in the Convention of Geneva, the International Postal 
Union, and similar movements — might well lead us to hope that we 
may justly expect great and substantial help from that quarter. If I 
might be allowed to give a few practical hints towards the furthering 
of oar movement from the German point of view, I would recommend 
abstinence, as far as possible, from meddling with actual political 
questions which, particularly in my country, lead to suspicions and 
injury to our cause. I would urge that we direct our action rather to 
inculcate ideas which would show to the middle and higher classes the 
injustice and crime of waging war on our fellow-beings, and which 
*wonld prove the advantages of peaceful progress. Could we not, 
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to attain our object, trj to gain a greater influence with the news- 
papers of all parties ? Amongst others I would propose, what hx\&^ 
been accepted freely by my Masonic friends in Germany, the com- 
pilation of a kind of Peace- Bible, composed of quotations from 
whatever great men of all nations have written in regard 
to this subject — pearls that could be raised abundantly 
out of the sea of the world*s literature. As we see missionary societies 
distributing the Holy Bible, this Bible of Peace would be in every man's 
house in every corner of the world. If we could for instance, bring 
home to the people the words of Frederick the Great we would success- 
fully diminish the number of those who think it is God*s will that war 
should be. The prophetic words of the man, who was as great a warrior 
as he was a philosopher, are as follows : ^* II parait cependant, pour le 
bien de Thumanite, que la mode des gnerres de religion est finie et c» 
serait assurement une folie de moins dans le monde ; mais j'ose dire 
que nous en sommes en partie redevables k I'esprit philosophique qui 
depuis quelques annees prend beaucoup le dessus en Europe ; plus on 
est eclair^ et moins on est superstitieux. . . . Les siecles polls qui 
ont vu fleurir les sciences, n'ont pomt d*exemples a nous presenter de 
gnerres de religion, ni de guerres seditieuses. Dans les beaux temps de 
Tempire remain, je veux dire vers la fin du regne d'Auguste, tout cot 
empire, qui comprenait presque les deux tiers du monde, ^tait tranquillo 
et sans agitation. Les honimes .... preferaient le repos, lea 
plaisirs et Tteude a I'ambitieuse nige de s'egorger les uns les autres, soit 
pour des mots, soit par inter^t. oa pour une funeste gloire. . . . 
Les sciences ont ainsi toujours contribuo a humaniser les hommes, en 

les rendant plus doux, plus justes et moins portes aux violences 

Cette fa^on de penser aimable et douce se communique in6ensiblemeut,de 
ceux qui cultivent les arts et les sciences, au public et au vulgaire : eile 
passe de la cour a la ville, et de ^a ville dans les provinces. On voit alors- 
avec 6vidence que la nature ne nous forme point assurement pour que 
nous nous exterminions dans le monde, mais pour que nous uous- 
assistions dans nos communs besoins ; que le malheur, les infirmites et 
la mort nous poursuivent sans cesse. et que c'est une demence extreme 
que de multipUer les causes de nos mis^res et de notre destruction. Oa 
reconnait malgre la difference deq conditions, TegalitS que la nature a. 
mise entre nous, la nece^it^ quMl y a de vivre unis et en paix, de . 
quelque nation, de quelque opinion que nous soyons ; que Tamitie et la 
compassion sent des devoirs universels ; ^n un mot la reflexion corrige 
en nous tons les defauts du temperament.*^ I beg you will take these 
few words as a sincere assurance that what the Frankfort branch can do 
towards the spreading of our principles throughout Germany, shall be 
done earnestly and energetically. The public opinion of nil nations 
must be gained for our noble cause, and then truth will tell, and at last 
victory will crown our philanthropic efforts. 

The Chairman: The next speaker is from that brare old, 
country which has given England the Princess of Wales. 

MR. FREDRIK BAJER, M.P. 

M. Bajku, M.P., of Denmark, then addressed the meeting 

in French, as follows : — 

Monsieur le President, Mesdames et Messieurs, — Pour la cinqoiime 
fois j'ai le plaisir de representor, aux Conprris internationauz de la paix,. 
des associations scandinaves. Mais pour la premiere fois je les repr^sente 
hors du continent europ4en. Nous autres Danois nous avons le mdme 
desir que nos amis anglais. Nous ne voulons pas que nos capitales soient 
eutourees de fortifications, de fosses et de remparts, munis de canons^ 
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«t d'auireB instraments homicides et fratricides, je le dis bien en me 
•rappellant le jour oil les fortifications de Copenhague divisaient les 
Danois et les Anglais en deux camps ennemis. Mais le bombardement 
*de Copenhagne, en 1807, par la llotte anglaise, n'etait pas d(^ ^ la nation 
.anglaise, mala k la preponderance da militarisme europeen. Yoil^ 
pourqnoi nous combattons tons le Qiilitarisme, notre ennemi commnn I 
Le militarisme divise les nations ; la paix, au contraire, les unit. Qui 
:3on*^ ceux qui se sent opposes k ce que FAngleterre soit reunie au continent 
-enropden par un tunnel sous la Manche ? Les militaristes anglais. Un 
^rand geographe fran9ai8, M. ELisee Reclus, a dit : " La generation 
actuelle, occupee de guerrea et d'armements '* pacifiques " voudrait-elle 
laisser au yingti^me si^cle Thonneur de rattacher TAngleterre au Conti- 
nent de TEurope, d*unir de nouveau les terres qu'a separees TOcfian ? " 
Certaiuement, le militarisme s'oppose a tous les vrais progres soit 
economiques soit moraux. Disons done aussi a nos amis anglais : '* A 
bas les armes 1 ** Et plus cordialement que jusqu'alora, I'Europe Con- 
tinentale pourra presscr sur son cceur TAngleterre hospitaliere. 

The Chairman : Now, gentlemen, we have here a repre- 
sentative of another nortliern State — one of the old Scan- 
4iinavian Kingdoms, the country of the North Star — M. 
E. T. Borg, M.P., of Sweden. 

M. E. T. BORG, M.P. 

M. E. T. Borg, M P. ; Ladies and gentlemen, Sweden will never 
desire war ; it has had too much of that, and it will always be in future 
on the side of peace. Therefore, I wish the greatest success to all the 
labours of the Peace Congress. 

M. Adolph Wolff then addressed the meeting in 
French. 

The Chairman : I should have mentioned that we have 
one other representative of a most interesting country, wh'ch 
has lately emerged from its dismtegration, and become one 
of the great Powers of Europe — Italy. Pray let me ask you 
to hear the representative of Italy. 

SIGNOR E. T. MONETA. 

SiONOR MoNETA (Editor of // Secolo^ Milan) then ad- 
dressed the meeting in Erench as follows, after which the 
session was adjourned : — 

Freres et Soeurs, — Permettez-moi que je vous salue avec ces noms, 
puisque nous tous croyons dans la fraternite humaine, et poursuivons le 
menie but : Tunion de toutes les nations dans une seule f amille. Je vous 
remercie de vos applaudissements. que je crois adress^s, non pas a ma per- 
«onne, mais k la societe que je represente ici. lis auront un echo en Italic, 
«t seront pour mes amis un encouragement a persister avec une 4nergie 
toujours croissante dans la rude besogne a laquelle lis se sont devoues 
depuis trois ans. Quand nous avons debute dans notre entreprise, miis par 
les chaleureuses exortatious de cet infatigable champion de la cause de 
la paiXy le noble president de votre Comite d'orgauisation, M. Hodgson 
Pratt, nous ^tions en tres petit nombre ; et on pouvait croire qu*on 
n'aurait pu faire aucun pas, vu Tindifference glaciale du public a Tegard 
de notre propagande. Les principales difHcultes nous venaient du 
monde politique. Chaque parti, a IVn croire, voulait la paix, maisapr^s 
avoir vaincu ses adversaires. Les republicains nous disaicnt : — Aide/.* 
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noQB k renverser la monarchie, et la paix sera Stabile da mdme coup.. 
LeB BocialiflteB disaient : C'est la boargeoiBie qui maintient on etat de< 
choses qui conduit fatalement a la guerre ; deiruisons Ik et la paix aera 
faite tout de suite. Les conservateurs nous repondaient a lenr tour : il 
faut Bupprimer partout Tesprit demagogique ; apreB nous songerons k la 
I»ix. LeB vaticanisteB auBBi avaient leur objection toute prdte : Inclinez- 
TOUB devant le souverain pontife,r6tabli8Bez Bon pouvoir temporel ; cela 
nous menera a la paix d u monde, qu'oti attend b1 vi Yemen t. C*eBt toujour^ 
la mdme illusion : pretendre d^etre eux bouIb dans la pleine posBession 
de la verite toute entiire. O'eat comme cea despotea et ces demagogues 
qui jadiB, a ceux qui reclamaient la liberty, r6pondaient : ** Oui, la 
liberte nous la donnerone k touB, mais k la condition que touB pensent 
et agissent comme nouB voudronB." Par cette voie, vous le voyez, on 
n^arriverait jamais a la paix. Nous r^pondions k tons : Si la paix, comme 
TOUB Tadmettez, est un bien, il faut commencer par elle ; il faut la 
Touloir a tout prix. Une id6e qui est commune k des partis, lesquels, 
Bont divises sur les autres, ne ptjut ^tre que vraie et juste. Pour r^ussir 
dans toutes choses, il faut ^carter les idees qui divisent, et s'attaciier k. 
celies qui sont acceptSes par tous les hommes de bonne foi et de bonne 
Tolonte : c'est en ce moment notre cas. C*est pour cela que la paix fait 
son chemin, malgri tons les obBtacles qu'opposent les vienx prejuges et 
la mauvaise Tolont^ du petit nombre des int^ress^s k maiiitenir la 
jalousie et Tantagonisme entre les peuples. En Italic, dans les demiers • 
temps, rid^e de la paix a fait dans Topinion publique, ordinairement si 
apathique chez nous, un tris grand progris. Nous comptons a present 
Bur Telite des 6tudiants de Milan, de Pavie, de Turin, de Rome qui ont 
formS des Comites de paix, et sur les saTants les plus distingues, tela 
que Henri Ferri, Bonghi, et les senateurs Villari et Perez de Palermo. 
Celui-ci (qui est octogenaire etle plus ill ustre des patriotes Siciliens) 
a prononce, il y a peu de jours, a Tinauguration de la Societe Paler- 
mitaine pour la paix, un discours qui a fait sensation dans toute I'ltalie. 
11 y a mentionne ce beau jugement de Philon d'Alexandrie le con* 
temporain de Platon : Aucun Stre isol6 ne pent se suffire k lai>mdme^ 
par la suprenia lea: cosmica de la cooperation de tous les etres de PuniTenv 
et par )*unite et la solidarite de toutes leB nations. C'est le fondement 
meme de notre doctrine de paix; c'est Tidee maitroBse du progr^. 
Attachons-nous a elle ; ellc nous eclairera le chemin que nous devona 
parccuriri elle nous aidera a vftincre les obstacles qui nous separent 
enco) e du grand but que nons Toulons poursuivre : la fraternit^ 
humaine. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE. 

The first meetin{; of a social character in connection 
with the proceedings of the Congress took the form of 
a conversazione held at the Westminster Town Hall on 
Monday evening, to which all the British, Foreign, and 
American delegates attending the Congress, and a laree ^ 
number of friends of the movement, were invited. The * 
visitors, who were received on entering by the Hon. D. Dudley 
Field, assisted by Mrs. H. Richard, Mrs. Southey, and other 
members of the Reception Committee, numbered in all up- 
wards of 300, amongst whom were Sir George Campbell, M.P., 
Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P., Signer Tito Pagliardini, Mrs. Belva 
A. Lockwood, Miss Colenso, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Mr. 
W. Hazell, Mr. W. Evans Darby, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
Mr. J. Fred Green, Rev. R. Thomas^ D.D,, and Rev. 
R. B. Howard, U.S.A., Mr. J. Allanson Picton, M.P., 
Rev. R. Spiers, Rev. Dr. Tyler, Mr. Percy W. Bunting, 
Mr. J. Hilton, Mr. J. H. Raper, Rev. J. P. Gled- 
stone, Rev. J. 0. Jacksom, Rev. Newman Hall, Mr. W. 
Doubleday, L.C.C., and many others closely connected with 
the various Peace and Arbitration Societies throughout 
Europe and America. The room in which the gathering was 
held was appropriately decorated for the occasion, the walls 
being hung liberally with bunting intermingled with the 
ensigns of various nations. Below the platform was 
the figure of a dove, and over it the motto, " His 
name shall be called the Prince of Peace," whilst 
flowers in profusion were scattered all over the front. 
Around the walls the following appropriate mottoes 
were hung : " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will towards men," '^ Nation shall Hot lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more, 
" They shall not hurt nor destroy in all My holy mountain, 
saith the Lord." The musical programme which was ably 
performed by several of the friends of the delegates and others 
connected with the Congress, consisted of instrumental and 
vocal music and lecitations. The choir sang three pretty 
choruses, " The Anvil Chorus," " How lovely are the 
messens^ers that preach us the Gospel of Peace ! " and 
^' How oeautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings." Miss Edith A. Darby, with consider- 
able skill, recited Longfellow's " King Robert of Sicily," 
whilst Mr. Hodgson Pratt gave Longfellow's ^^ The Arsenal 
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at Springfield." Miss Annie Harvey played two pianoforte 
solos, " Lorelei " and " La Napolitana. Miss Harvey was 
loudly applauded fpr her two songs, " The Harp that once 
through Tara's Halls " and " My Heart and Lute," whilst 
the otner items in the programme included a well rendered 
song by Mrs. Marshall, the sister of Mr. Santley. Altogether 
a very enjoyable evening was spent, those present expressing 
great satisfaction at all the arrangements. 
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TUESDAY MORNING, 15th JTJLY. 

The morning session commenced at ten o'clock, and 
•was well attended. The subject for consideration was 

SECTION A :— 

" THE CHRISTIAN AND OTHER RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF 
THE QUESTION OF PEACE AND WAR." 

The President : Ladies and Gentlemen, — Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, whose name is so well known to you, has been good 
enough to say that he will relieve me from the duties of the 
chair for this day, for which I am very nuich obliged to 
him, and I am sure you will be very much obliged to me. 

Sur Wilfrid Lawson, M.P., then took the chair amidst 

aDolause 

OPENING WITH PRAYER. 

Mr. W. Evans Darbt : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
— The Report of the Procedure Committee on the resolution that was 
Bubmitted yesterday will be presented later od. It has been felt, 
however, that as the special subject for discussion this morning is a 
religions subject, an appropriate opening of the meeting, without 
anticipating the report which will be presented, would be that a few 
minutes should be given for silent devotion. 1 suppose, Mr. Chairman, 
that will follow immediately. 

The meeting then engaged in silent prayer, after which 

MINUTES. 

Mr. W. E. Darby read the minutes of the business 
meeting on Monday, which were confirmed. 

REPORT OF PROCEDURE COMMITTEE. 

Mr. W. E. Darby, presenting the report of the Committee on 
Procedure, said : There were two questions yesterday referred by the 
Congress to the Committee on Procedure, the first relating to the 
opening of the meetings of the Congress by devotion, and the second 
in connection with the resolution that was moved — that a letter should 
be sent to the Queen. The Committee have very carefully considered 
the first question, and they have felt that there was a great deal of 
difficulty connected with it Probably the majority of the members 
of the Congress would prefer — I think there is no doubt they would 
prefer — ^that the meeting should open with devotion — (hear, hear) — but 
a by no means inconsiderable minority would prefer that no such 
exercises were adopted. The Committee, therefore, felt that it could 
not recommend that any formal devotion should commence the 
proceedings of the Congress, but they would respectfully suggest that 
inasmuch as devotion does not consist in forms but in the spirit, those 
who are anxious to begin the meetings in that way should assemble 
five minutes before the time and spend that interval in devotion. They 
could not break the unity of the Congress. Some of our friends would 
be compelled — they were represented on the Committee, and their 
views were put before us — to remain away until that opening procedure. 
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if it were adopted, had been got throngh ; conBeqaently, we felt th» 
nnity of the Congress was involved, and that it would be far better ta 
keep the unity of spirit in the bond of peace rather than have any 
formal expression of devotion. With regard to the second question^ 
the Committee report that they recommend the Congress to appoint a 
sub-committee, selecting the members from themselves, who should 
prepare a Memorial, not to our sovereign only — for it might possibly be 
invidious to select one sovereign out of a number — but to all the heads 
of civilised States. If the Congress accepts that report, it will be 
your duty first of all to appoint this Committee to prepare such an 
address. 

The report having been adopted| 

COMMITTEE ON MEMORIAL. 

The Chairman said the next business was to appoint a 
Committee to draw up the Memorial referred to, and requested 
that nominations be now made. 

Mr. HowARTH (of Liverpool) moved, and a delegate 
seconded the resolution, that tne matter be left in the hands 
of the Bureau. 

Mr. WiGHAM moved an amendment, seconded by Baron 
D£ St. Georges Armstrong, that the names might be sug- 
gested by the Procedure Committee, and be brought to the 
next sitting of the Congress. — The amendment was carried. 

SIR WILFRID LAWSON, M.P. 

The Chairman : Ladles and Gentlemen, — I got a letter this morning 
from a constituent. He said : — *' Will you kindly give me a ticket of ad- 
mission to the House of Commons ? I have never been in London 
before, and I am anxious to see the place where they make so many 
mistakes.** Well, I don't know whether I am not looked upon as one of the 
mistaken people, and whether you have not made a mistake in asking 
me to come here — if only for one reason--a reason that you have already 
seen manifested — that I am not able to speak any language except my 
own, and that very indifferently. I assure yon that I feel it a great 
deprivation not to be able to express my feelings of good-will towards 
my fellow men from other countries who are here to-day in a manner 
which would be quite intelligible to them. There are no people who 
ever existed to whom I owe so great a grudge as the people who tried 
to build up the tower of Babel. Every day of my life I hate them. 
For I feel that they have brought upon us one of the greatest incon- 
veniences which this world is subject to. I wish we had something 
like that language which I have heard recommended — I think it is- 
called VolapUk — by which we should all be able to communicate with 
one another. But, ladies and gentlemen, although there may be differ- 
ent tongues here to-day, I feel that our hearts are one. We all feel and 
admire that sublime sentence which says, *' Ood has made of one blood 
all nations of the earth to dwell together in unity.** But, unfortunately, 
they don*t dwell together in unity ; and it is to try to make them live 
in unity, to carry out the will of Ood, that this Congress has assembled. 
I said that I came from the House of Commons. In the House of 
Commons we are supposed to be all politicians. Now that puts me in a 
difficulty again, because when I read over the rules which you have 
decided on to regulate the meetings here, I find that '* Speakers are: 
requested to avoid in their addresses any direct allusion to the political. 
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•Tents of tihe aay ; should they persist in so doing, the president shal! 
call them to order, and, if necessary, withdraw the right to speak.** 
But as I am president to-ilay, 1 don't know exactly how that will work. 
But I shall carry oat the rale. I shall make no '* direct " allusions to- 
political events, but make some indirect ones. Now we are met here 
this morning, according to the programme, specially to consider the 
religious aspects of this great Peace question. I remember — I think it 
was during the Anti-Corn Law Agitation somebody wrote a 
tract entitled '' Should Religious men be Political ? ** And somebody 
wrote another tract, and I think the name of it was quite a sufficient 
answer, " Should Political Men be Religious ?*• That settled the question,. 
to my mind. If you are to have politics at all you can't do Avithont them. 
I think they should be joined to your religion, or else your politics 
are not much worth. But there is a kind of idea abroad that relisrious 
peopleoughtnotto meddlewith politics—oneof the most mischievous ideafr 
that ever injured the human race. What did the great Times newspaper 
say the other day whpn we were carrying on an agitation, with which 
we have nothing to do to-day, an agitation against what we thought was 
wrong ? The IHmes said, '^ What does it matter what the great religious 
associations say I The House of Commons is not going to be influenced 
by them." Ah I but the House of Commons was influenced by them. 
The man who* wrote that foi^ot the great maxim of John Stuart Mill, 
who said that ^* one man with a belief is equal to a hundred men with 
only interests." And so we, who had a belief in that matter, were tri- 
umphant over those who were only interested. And, ladies and gentle- 
men, so it has always been. I say that all the great triumphs of the 
world in political and public matters have arisen from the great religious 
feeling at the bottom of all those movements, and when I say religious 
feeling, I mean the great moral feeling, the great principle of obedience 
to the moral law which lies at the foundation of nil real religion. What 
was it that did away with slavery ? Why, it was the great moral feeling 
that it was wrong to rob your fellow man of his liberty. What gave us 
Free Trade ? Why, it was the moral feeling that it was wrong to starve 
your fellow men for the beneflt of a class. What gave us Reform ? The 
great moral feeling that it was wrong to set one man up politically over 
another. And now I suppose all you who are here believe in the great 
moral doctrine, that it is wrong to settle disputes by the arbitrament of 
force, instead of by the arbitrament of reason. In fact, you believe in 
the great principle laid down by my ever-revered friend Mr. John 
Bright when he said, " Force is no remedy." But that is not the doctrine 
of the world exactly, and is not the doctrine of many so-called religious 
people of this country. I am always very much surprised at the way 
religion is carried on in this country. You send a boy to the Sunday- 
school, and you tell him, " My dear boy, you must love your enemies ; 
if any boy strikes you, don't strike him again ; try to reform him by 
loving him." Well, the boy stays in the Sunday-school till he is 14 or 
15 years of age, and then his friends say, " Put him in the Army." What 
has he to do in the Army ? Why, not to love his enemies, but when- 
ever he sees an enemy to run him through the body with a bayonet. That 
is the nature of all religious teaching in this country. I do not think that 
that is a very good way of carrying out the precepts of religion. I think 
if it is a good thing for the boy to love his enemy, it is a good thing for 
the man to love his enemy. It is nearly nineteen centuries now since 
the foundation of the Christian religion, and all this time what have the 
Christian nations been doing ? An account was published the other day^ 
I presume tolerably correct, which showed that in Europe the great 
Christian nations keep among them — they are almost all Christian except 
Turkey — the nations of Europe, the great powei-s, keep among thein^ 
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considering the reflerres as well as the men,wiio are always reaay for action^ 
somewhere about 28,000,000 of armed men to settle quarrels by killing 
one another, instead of by arguing. That is what the Christian nations 
of the world are doing at this moment. It is a very expensive 
way also ; for this publication which I saw — I believe it was correct 
— made out that since the year 1872 these nations had spent the almost 
incredible amount of £1,500,000,000 of money in preparing and settling 
their quarrels by killing one another. Now it seems to me that with 
that s^te of things one of two positions must be accepted, either that 
OhriBtianity is a failure, or that those who profess to expound Christianity 
have failed in expounding it properly. You may take your choice of 
those two positions. I have not much doubt in my own mind which 
one you will think is the correct one when you have thought it over. 
As to the religious aspects of this question — ^well, the religious people 
in this country, a great number of them, seem to rejoice greatly when 
they hear of any slaughter of the people whom they are pleased to call 
their enemies. When a man commits murder in this country, if they 
catch him they hang him, but this country sends out soldiers and great 
generals to kill thousands and thousands of people, and when they come 
home, instead of being hanged they are sent to the House of Lords to 
govern us, and the religious people have great services in their cathedrals 
and churches thanking God for the slaughter which has been accom- 
plished. When I read of these thanksgivings I am reminded of Burns's 
lines. When he heard the bells ringing and the services going on in 
thanks for a great victory, he said : 

Te hypocrites I are these ysur pranks 
To murder men, and then give thnnks ? 
For very shame, proceed no further : 
Gh)d won*t accept of thanks for murther. 

But of course there is ^reat excuse in this country for that sort of thing 
because a great number of those who take a leading part in religious 
performances are connected with the State and the Sovereign ; and 
the Sovereign, the head of the State in this country, is also the head of 
the Church, and of course those who are in a church of that sort are 
obliged to obey the head of the Church, which is the Sovereign, and the 
Sovereign acts through the will of the Parliament of this country. I 
do not look for much change for the better from that sort of people ; 
I do not look for the great success of our peace movement to the high 
and the mighty, not many great, not many rich, not many noble are 
with us. I do not know that they ever will be; but I look to the 
democracies of England and of Europe to carry out the great prin- 
ciples which we are here to advocate. Whyshould we despair? 
Why should we think things are going on so badly ? It is only a very 
few years since the democracies really got any power in this country 
at all. Qovemment before that had been of the classes, by the 
classes, for the classes ; but now a change has come over the spirit 
of our nation, and here in England, Government is of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. And when we get the people right, all will 
be right. When they once understand this question, they will sweep away 
this vile system for ever. We may be encouraged. I speak with great 
delicacy concerning foreign countries, and with ignorance, too ; bu^from 
w^hat I can gather, I believe in France there has been a strong condem- 
nation of what has been called the adventurous colonial policy, which 
is, I believe, the great motive power in French politics at the present 
day, so far as I can understand it. Look at Germany, supposed to be the 
greatest military power at the present that we have. There is evidently 
the greatest discontent with the burdens which the people are bearing in 
that country. And in Enghuu], look hark at the General Election of 
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1880 — you Bee I can alluile to that, not being directly political — iu 
England in 1880 the great success which attended one party in the 
State at that election was because that party declared for the equal 
rights of nations and for the condemnation of the horrible war spirit 
which was then raging. The people of this country endorsed that 
doctrine, and I belieye they will again when it is fairly put before 
them. And then look at America, that great Republic of the West. 
I heard Mr. Hodgson Pratt read yesterday a statement as to the decision 
which has been come to by the Legislature in America in favour of 
International Arbitration. That is a great step in the history of this 
movement This Congress, this Inter-national or Universal Peace 
Congress, is intended for one object, and that is to spread the truth 
concerning these matters, to point out to the nations a more excellent 
way, and I think that you are doing a good work iu attempting that. 
Of course the Press of this country will not make a great deal of your 
meetings. Naturally they only write for what at the present moment 
is of most interest to the people, and you cannot expect to have a 
report of your proceedings equal to a report of a glove-fight at the 
Pelican Club ; that interests the people at the present moment far 
more, and, therefore, the Press writes for what interests the people ; 
but yon have to excite an interest in those far nobler movements 
which we are discussing to-day. Of course, you will be laughed at. 
Everybody will be laughed at who tries to do any good. Of course, 
yon will be reviled ; of course, you will be reproached — that is the 
lot of all reformers. Everybody would be a reformer if it was not a 
disagreeable business, and the more you are reviled the more the- 
probability is that you are doing what is right, and if you are true 
men and women — which I believe you to be — the more you are 
reviled, the more you are ridiculed, and the more you are reproached, 
the harder will you work for the f^ood cause in which you are engaged. 
We do not expect to win this peaceful battle to-morrow, ^>erhaps not 
the next day, but we are looking to the future ; we are looking to the 
children and the children's children, who shall come after us, and who 
are to make the world happier and better, and we want to show them: 
the way. 

Every age, on him who strays 

From its broad and beaten ways, 
Pours its sevenfold vials. 

Happy he whoso inward ear 

Angul wbisperings can hear 
Above tin; rabble's laughter. 

And when liaii'od's faggots burn, 

Through the smoke can still discern 
The coming, grand hereafter. 

It is for the hereafter you and I to-day are working, and I believe 
that we are doing a work which, in God's good time, will do much to 
improve this sorrow-laden and sin-stained world, and therefore it is 
that in your honest and your unselfish endeavours I, for one, bid yon 
the heartiest God-speed. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt gave a risumi of Sir W. Lawson's 
address in French for the information of foreign delegates. 

The Chairman : The next part of the business is to 
move a resolution on Christian teaching about war. 

INTRODUCTION OF SUBJECTS. 

Mr. W. E. Darbv : You are aware, of course, that our 
English custom is to introduce resolutions by moving and. 
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f?ect>ii(iing them. The Committee on Procedure have decided 
that two papers shall be read, aud you will kindly take those 
papers as if they came in the form of moving and seconding 
the resolution that I have the pleasure to read : — 

BESOLUTION I. 

(Bnqluh). 

'* The Oongress affirms its belief that the brotherhood of 
man involves as a necessary consequence a brotherhood of 
nations, in whioh the true interests of all are acknowledged 
to be identical. The Congrress is convinced that the true 
basis for an enduring peace will be found in the applica- 
tion hy nations of this great principle in all their rela- 
tions one to another.*' 

(Fhsnoh). 

''Le Oongres afflrme son opinion que la fraternity 
entre les hommes implique oomme consequence necessaire 
une fraternity entre les nations, dans laquelle les vrais in- 
t^rdts de chacune sont reconnus identiques. Le Oongrds 
est convaincu que la vraie base d*une pais durable con- 
siste dans I'application de ce grand principe par les peu- 
pies dans toutes leurs relations mutuelles.'* 

The following paper prepared by Mr. Edward Butler, of 

LeedSy was then read : — 

THB BUOTHBRHOOD OF MAN, HOW TO PROMOTE IT. 

Most people have, at some time, been caught in a dense crowd, and carried 
hither and thitlier without a chance of escape. One of the thinn that in such a 
case strikes the tremulous nerves of the prisoner is the existence of what we may 
call tlie Spirit of the Crowd. No one admits that he is jpushing, no one squeezing ; 
every one is ready to make affidavit that tHe pressure which threatens your extinction 
is not hii fault. Everyone, like you, is a sufferer, not an inflicter, of sufEocatioo. 
The crowd becomes a malignant Entity, sublimated from all the individuals compos- 
ing it, and independent of them. Under these circumstances one strenuous voice of 
command will sometimes control the spirit of the crowd, and ^ guide its steps into 
the way of peace." This experience is repeated in the crowd of individual judgments, 
which unite to form public opinion, resulting in legislative and administrative pressure, 
sometimes of a crushmg kind. And in these crises a strong trumpet voice, from the 
mountain heights of God's moral law, will often avail marvellously to turn the crowd 
into the right way. It is, indeed, our business to call on the crowd to hear *' the 
Toice of the arc hangel and tlie trump of God," which, to the sensitive ear, is ever 
sounding. It is not our oratory^ our rhetoric, our persuasive writings that can move 
the mass of men ; but we can bid tliem listen, and perhaps secure a momentary hush 
of rattling wheels and trampling feet and eager voices, so that, in the silmce, there 
may fall from above words which shall sway the spirit of the crowd, and chuige its 
purpose into conformity with heavenly counsels. 

Whatever methods we may adopt of practical detail, whatever appeals we may 
make to the interests of commerce, of imperial finance, or of domestic happiness, we 
must, it appears to me, ever give the first place to those simple but majestic moral 
principles which have divine life in them, and power to control the set of publie 
opinion. Among such principles I place the doctrine of " The Fatherhood of C^od," 
and its pendant the *^ Brotiierhood of man." When tiiis truth has sunk deep into 
prepared hearts, and sent its roots downward and its branches upward, the song-birds 
will come and dwell there, and the raven and the vulture will take flight That *' plant 
of renown " will overshadow and dispossess the wicked old maxim, ** Everyone for 
himself and God for us alL" 

How shall we train and treat this plant so as to secure its flower and fruit of 
peace ? We must create the atmosphere in which it can grow. We must change th« 
climate. The great Calamites of the carboniferous age have dwindled down into the 
little " mares tails " of cur ditehes, because their atmospheric environment has been 
altered ; and the military kabit of thoughts, the instincts for ** blood and iron,'* wilt 
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«urely die down and Bhrivel to the dimensionB of a specimen-glass if we can succeed 
in suitably modifying the moral atmosphere. An iceberg, Siat would take a regi- 
ment of sappers and miners to blast to fragments, soon passes away in tlie Gulf Stream. 
In wiiat way, then, can we assist in so dilfusing the grand truth of the Fatherhood of 
God Uiat its corollary, the Bn)tlierhood of Man, shall take root and grow amongst us, 
<not as a tender exotic in a theological hot-house, but robust as a British oak that 
*' stands four-square to all the winds tliat blow " ? Now, let it be observed, for our 
encouragement that the trend or tendency of the times is with us. There is less dogma 
and more life, less scholastic divinity and more humanity. Religion is less a matter 
of ornamental cut-glass, and more of a fragrant blossoming flower, witli sweet fruit 
ripening under its beauty. In old times, Roman or Grecian, the sense of brotlicrhood 
was a ** Lost Chord." The very string seemed missing from the lute of Humanity ; 
now it is the note men listen for, and hail, and repeat When a venerable statesman 
helps an old apple woman across Piccadilly, or a Royal person takes o£E her water- 

Eroof and spreads it over a forlorn drenched wanderer, or a sailor with his life in his 
ands springs into the sea to rescue a drowning mate, all hearers and readers acclaim 
the glory of manifested brotherhood. We have reached the eccentric stage of happy 
inconsistency. We equip mighty armies to tear and blast one another into frag- 
ments wiUi all the infernal skill that the *' Prince of this World ** can suggest ; and, 
having taken counsel with Apollyon, we follow up our armies with a " Red Cross 
contingent to soothe and comfort, and if possible recover, as many as we can of those 
that are only half killed. ** Oh 1 Mr. Smith," said a hazy hearer of his, " I owe you 
a great deal of gratitude. Before vou came to this parish I cared for neither God nor 
devil. Now, thanks to you, sir, I love tliem both." But that state of mind is one of 
transition ; and we may hope that the Pilgrim of the Ages — the Human Race— will 
struggle out of the Slough of Despond on tlie otlier side of the Celestial City. 

It seems clear to the writer that every concrete illustration of the presence of the 
sympathetic and unselfish spirit of Christ, the Elder Brother of our fallen but 
redeemed race, in the hearts, lives, and actions of His followers, is a direct contribu- 
tion to the atmosphere we wish to create. We do not crave logical proofs — we want 
living specimens. They will multiply vivaciously. We cannot give up pulpit and 
platform ; they are needed for the interpretation, by the light of God's word, of what 
goes on in current history, and of the Divine order and purpose disclosed by tlie succession 
of events ; but the great need is the raw material of the word-loom — namely, deeds of 
love, demonstrations of brotherhood, on the august basis of a common relation to our 
Fatlier who is in Heaven. " Father," said a little lad to a minister who had laid down 
fi'^iue stifiE proposition to his son, ** is that really true, or is it only preaching ? " Is 
hojnanbrt)tnerhoodreally true,or is it "only preaching"? Every loving, kindly, unselfish 
deed we do for those who have no other claim on us than the common brotherhood, 
freshens tlie air with breezes in which war withers, and begins to perish without axe 
or mattock. 

We sliall not do much to bring in the holy and happy time by collecting masses 
of statistics. The number of thousands of men who perished in battle between such a 
date and such another date, the number of millions of pounds wasted on this or that 
war, and the other terrible figures, are very impressive to thnso who can digest and 
use tliem ; but for ordinary men statistics are somewhat like grass. They want a cow 
to eat the grass and turn it into milk, and then they can nourish noble thoughts upon 
the product Meadows of statistics are turned into food for heart and mind by the 
kindly Christ-like deeds of hearts that assimilate them, iucorpomte them, turn them 
into motives, principles of life, vital force. 

The Christian Brotherhood that we have to illustrate is a widely difEerent thing 
from the hollow good-fellowship that has been accustomed to stand as one of the 
Three Graces in the group ** Liberty, Equality, Fraternity." Awful crimes, as a 
victim of tlie guillotine declared, have been wrought in the name of Liberty ; Equality 
has often spent its strength in pulling down from above rather than building up from 
below ; and Fraternity has degenerated into mere companionship for selfish ends. 

The Brotherhood we have first to feel, and then to illustrate, has its character 
determined by its source. The nature of the brotherly relation is fixed by the filial 
relation. It is " perfect as the Fatlier in Heaven is perfect." Some day a blaze of 
moral illumination will flood men's thoughts about war. They will perceive, as the 
twilight passes into daylight, the shocking profani^ of going forth to battle 
thirsting for the blood of those of the opposite camp, who, it may be, have, like them- 
selves, ushered in the battle morning by hands clasped and eyes turned to heaven, 
and ihe proyor, " Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy king- 
dom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven." 

We do not dogmatise pragmatically against those who think that defensive war 
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is still a Docessity, and that we canDot yet dismantle ear war-ships and dismiss our - 
soldiers. Wo approach the solution from a different quarter of the heavens. We ask 
men to believe in tlio prayer Uicir lips so lightly utter, and use every form and style 
and occasion to illustrate tlieir belief in word and still more in deed. We ask men to 
believe that in the solemn '* latter days " and close of the Gospel Dispensation upon 
wiiich our lot is cost, Christ the Elder Brother is actuaUy moving amongst us unseen 
by the bodily eye, though not un perceived by sensitive and watchful souls, and that 
it is the penetratiu/^ whisper of His Voice that we hear when we feel conscious of a> 
summons to pR>claim witli ioyf ul shouting the old but neglected truth of the Brother- 
liood of Men under the Fatherhood of God. 

The resolution was seconded by the reading of portions 
of a paper by Miss Mart L. Cooke, of London, entitled, 

OUR BROTHERHOOD A POWER. 

Those glowing words, " The Brotherhood of Man,*' enshrine for us a truth which 
is a treasury of power, but which was long suffered to remain hidden, and in great 
m*3asure inoperative. For centuries the world had so far forgotten the existence of 
such a trutii that when, in the last century it again made its appearance in the world 
of thought, it wus hailed with enthusiasm as a new discovery. More familiar to ut- 
now with the lapse of time, the idea of our fraternity continues to be an inspiration 
to those who hope for their race. 

Again, through all ages, there have been, as there are now, unnumbered beauti- 
ful acknowledgments of the truth in practice. Brotherly kindness, sympathy, mutual 
helpfulness, were fonnd in the world long before thinkers gave them formal leave to 
exist ; and in countless instances man lias ever surrendered his life for man, whera 
there has been in the ordinaiy sense no tie of kindred, and no claim of any kind save 
that of a common humanity. 

In all this we may rejoice, but not as in a work f uUv accomplished. Thos» 
among us to whom the thought of our brotherhood is most dear, will be the first to 
acknowledge that we do not as yet believe in it with a faith worthy of such a truth. 
How manv of us really know what it is to find a brother or a sister in every man or* 
woman whom we may meet ? one whose welfare is in very truth dear to us as our 
own ? Tet what loss than this can brotherhood mean ? And if, iu individual life, 
we may find instances of a state of feeling approaching this, how often shall we find 
traces of it in our social and political life ? And yet we cannot, surely, put our 
brotherhood on and o£E to suit different occasions. If men are brothers in private 
life, they cannot cease to be so because associated in communities. 

Now, if fraternity is really a truth, it is a truth that must be realised in action ; 
and, so realised, will exercise an influence on society, powerful and beneficent beyond 
calculation. 

And it is precisely at the present moment that such a beneficent influence is 
needed. The madequacy of force as a remedy for social disorders becomes every day 
jDore apparent, leading us to seek a more lasting social foundation ; a new law, 
broarler and deeper than the old, and powerful where that has been found weak. Our 
sense of right, too, is leading us in the same du:ection as our necessities. We may 
note a powing impatience of all that is hard and unsympathetic in the relations of 
man with man ; of sclfisli advantages taken ; of privileges unshared ; of all, in short,, 
which practically denies our brotherhood. On the realization of our brotherhood 
depends the future of mankind. 

It is of the utmost importance that we should find a sure basis for a principle 
which has such a [)art to play in tlie regeneration of society. And such a oasis we 
may find, as nowhere else, in tlie life and teaching of Jesus Christ He was not con- 
tent with the mere assertion of our brotherhood, nor did He leave us to find a ground 
for it in the belief of a common physical origin of the race. His way of teachng 
mankind the great truth of our fraternity was by making known to us a Father of 
whose great family every human being forms a part, and in whom, therefore, all are 
bound together by a tie of the utmost closeness. We must observe that Christ did 
not merely name this Heavenly Father, but, in His own life and death, revealed Him 
to un ; and that on the character of that revelation depends its significance as regards • 
our brotherhood, and its power to inspire a lively and enthusiastic sense ot our 
f i-atcrual tie. To receive Christ's teaching respecting Himself, and His oneness with 
the Father, is to find presented to us, tlirough the l^e and death of Him who was 
also a man among men, a living image of the Heavenly Fatherhood, unsurpassable 
hi its glory of rigliteousness and self-sacrificing love. In such a Father, the mem Iters 
of our race are indeed bound together in bonus inexpressibly strong and tender ; by 
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teaching us to know him. Christ best taught us to know and to love one another. And 
further He who reveals tlie perfect Fatherhood, reveals also the perfect Brotherhood. 
In the record of His life amon^ men we are taught as never elsewhere, what brother- 
liness can mean. We find visible there an innocence and harmlessness more heroic 
than all tliat has been known of heroism in the world besides — an untiring energy of 
love, expressing itself in continual deeds of blessing — the most tender consider- 
ateness, the quickest sympathy, a forgiveness which was a fresh revelation to the 
world of the meaning oi love, a self-forgetfulness which might be better described as 
the absence of any self -life at all ; and finally, we find all this crowned by a death of 
willing self -surrender for the sake of mankind ; not for the good alone, but for all 
even the most unworth}-. 

This is not the place to dwell on a theme which must ever he to Christians sacred 
beyond all others ; but we must not fail to observe how the death of Christ, even 
more than His life, has taught us what brotherhood meauR, by showing us how, in 
aljandoning the principal of selfish iHolation, we find our truent life in the life of all. 
Thifl was His law : *' He that loveth his life shall lose it, he that loHcth it...Rliall find 
it" ; and we see now how tliat life which was once laid down for the sake of the 
Brotherhood, lias become, even here on earth, a " quickening spirit '* ; for ever breath- 
ing love and brotherhood into the hearts of men. 

Once more : By the veiy fact of Christ's identification of Himself with our 

humanity, in life and in death. He has for ever consecrated that humanity. To 

l»clong to the human race, has become a dignit}' beytmd all those accidental and 

tem|K»rar3' dignities which have l»ecn ho overvalued ; and every man or woman, 

without difltinction, has the strongest of all claims to our hive, that of lieing allied to 

flim. 

oooooooooco 

Such is brotherhood as taught by Christ. The practical resultH which follow 
from it are not far to seek. 

First, as we have seen, it implies a new tlieory of life. Kegarding ourselves no 
longer as isolated beings, but as members of a great family, we shall seek our happi- 
ncRN not in sclfiBli gain of any kind, material or intellectual ; not in wealth, nor in 
power, nor in knowledge, nor in culture, fur their own sakes ; but in sharing that 
which has been entrusted to us ; in giving ourselves for .the highest good of all. 

The thou(*;ht is not discredited liecause there have been mistaken attempts at 
reaiiRing it, and because movements that aimed at the general good, have ended in a 
misbiken athiption of that most unbrotherly of methods, violence. For if we truly 
feel our brotherh(M)d — most of all if we feel our brotherhood in Christ — the conscious- 
nesfl of it will inHuence the means we a(h)})t, as well as the endn we propose. How- 
ever noble the object, we dare not, wo cannot, while we remember our kiimhip with 
him, act unlovingl}^ t^iwards any one of those whom he callR brethren. Nor 
can we expect to gain any ginnl for our race, by breaking His law of brotherlv 
love towardR even the humblcRt memlier of that race. For just ns truly iis each 
individual has his true life in the life of all mankind, just sh truly docR mankind live, 
does Christ live, in each individual ; and apart fnuulove to individunls, there is nnd can 
Ite no true love of humanity, nor can there lie, in the seuRe, aii}' service to humanity. 

How much a true l>elief in our br(»tlierhooil will inHuence our pmctice as 
individuals, we must not here })ause to consider ; our present ccuu'crn lieiiig rather 
with its bearing on social and national life. 

Our social and national ties are Hurely not opposed to the iiniverwil one, but may 
lie steps towards realising it, if only we do not permit these [Kirtiul ties to licconie 
Reltinh limitations ; thus marring their beauty and destroying their KigniJicance. Such 
is the narrowness which has made social differences into liarricrs to check the 
outflow of human sym^xithies, and has turned our imtriotism into a hateful 
denial of our humanity, and of Him who is the head of our race. 
But there is hope of better things. We believe that Christ'K tcncliing, 
now better understood than perhaps ever before, and Christ*H own Rpirit uf 
brotherhood, is teaching the world to understand that in the deepcHt sense 
there can be no conflict of interests ; that the goorl of one individual or one nation is 
the good of all, an<l the loss or injury of one the loss or injmy of all. And further, 
are we not learning to see that, in the case of those immediate and temporary 
interests which must mimetimes lie opposed, though by no meaiiR so often hh our 
pride and impatience would fancy, we shall sm'ely learn tliat as the brotlier proves 
his fraternit}' by self-sacrifice rather than by self-assertion — by the huniilit}* of love, 
and not by struggling for supremacy, so the true man proves his manluKid. Yes, and 
the nation its claim to a place in the brotherhood of nations. For the life of nations 
is not so wholly different from that of individuals^ tliat we may not apply the same 
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great principles to it. If nn individual who chooser to separate himself from all 
human symnathicH, is an object of pity, so must a nation bo that separates itself from 
the worlas larger life ; and more pitiaole still, a nation that lives in hostility to other 
nations. A true sense of our fraternity must auickly destroy all enmities, and all 
rivalries, between nations as between mdividuals — the only kind of emulation that 
is compatible with the larger brotherly love, the love of humanity, is that generous 
emulation that "provokes to love ana to good works." 

It must be the earnest desire of all who love their kind, that hostility between 
nations may be brouglit to an end in this way, and not by the mere substitution of 
class sympathies for national feeling. For until these partial sympathies are purified 
and elevated by a true love of mankind, they bring their own hostilities with them, 
just as the national sentiment has done. If, instead of the destruction of national 
enmities in the white heat of love, there should merely be a suppression of them by 
other and more powerful enmities, it is possible that the change may be for the worse 
rather than for the better. If tlie extinction of war is to be more than nominal 
it must bo accomplished bv the spirit of brotherhood and love ; and all lower 
motives must be merely subsidiary to this. 

It is indeed conceivable that war between nations may be put an end to, or at 
least suspended, in Europe, if nowhere else, by some active protest of the masses 
against tlie intolerable burdens it imposes, the enormous tax, both in property and in 
blood, which it demands. But if this should be the whole, the change will hardly be 
a radical one ; for unwillingness to surrender one's own life and property does not 
necessarily imply unwillingness to take the lives or appropriate the goods of others. 
A popular movement against war, to be truly successful, must proceed not only 
from self-interest, but far more from that lively regard for the interests of others 
which is inspired by brotherly sympathy. The protest must be made in the spirit of 
love ; and must ho directed less against the suifering of wrong than against the 
doing of wrong, for on such a principle, and on such a principal alone, are we sure of 
final victory. 

Tliererore, whatever direot means it is well to adopt for the prevention of war 
lietween nations, the most practical means of all, l)ecausc the most thorough, is the 
ciierishing of that Christian spirit of brotherhood, which would render it impossible 
even to defend, much less to. make war. Let the arguments for war be ever so 
cogent — let the seeming necessity of an appeal to arms, in any given case, be ever so 
urgent — arguments and apparent necessities will alike be swept away b)' the strong 
advancing tide of that fraternal love which not only will not, but cannot, harm one 
fellow man, a child of the Heavenly Father, a member of the family of which the 
Elder Brother is Christ. 

Precis of the following important papers, written for the 
Cont^ress on the special siibject cf the Resolution, were read 
by Mr. W. E. Dauby. 

INVIOLABILITE DE LA VIE liUMAINE. 

Memoire present* par M. Sarrazin, seen* ta ire — tresoricr de la Soci^te de Paix et 
d'Arbitrage International du Familistere de Guise (Aisne). 

Jamais ancuii ecrivain, avant le regrette Mr. Godin, lo fondateur (Eminent de 
Tassociation du familistere de Guise, n*a autant insiste sur le principe de Tinviolabilit^ 
de la vie humaine. On a dit avant lui, et de nos jours dans de nombreuscs ct 
vaillantcs publications 6manant de nobles esprits, de belles intelligences, que : ^* ne 
pouvant rien creer, il ne faut rien detruire," que les lois de tons les pcuplos tant soit 
peu civilis6s rcprouvant I'homicide, les collectivit^s, pas plus que les inaividus, n'ont 
le droit de donner la mort a un de leurs membres, qu'une execution ordonnce par la 
society est un assassinat, par constituent un crime, la Morale, la Verite, la Justice ^tant 
universelles. Que, d'ailleurs, les lois sont toujours temporaires, bonnes aujourdliui, 
fausses domain : ** h verity en decft, erreur au del^," ct malheureusement trop 
f r{k|uemment dictccs par T^goTsme. Bien souvent on ne pent iuger que sur des 
apparences parfois tronipeuses, il faut rellcchir, etaut mcnie adiuise cette ^normite 

3ue riiomme soit en droit de supprimer la vie de son semblable, au grand nombre 
'erreurs judiciaircs. Quelle chose (^pouvantable que Texecution d'un innocent I 
Alors mdme que le crime est surabondamment prouvd, peut-on Bonder le fond de la 
conscience du malheureux qui s'est laisse aller au crime ? Coniiait-on les causes des 
effets produits ? N'ont-elles pas leurs racincs dans des dpoques dloign6es, englobant 
dMnnombr:ible8 responsabilitos et no sont-elles pas surtout amondes par Timperfection 
IK>ciale. La society avait-elle accompli son devoir, au moins en partie, envers ce inembre 
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d^voy^ ? Lui avait-elle, par des dispoBitions humanitiiires de la plus ^I^inentaire 
justice, assure du travail, Texistence mat^rielle ? Avnit-elle veillc sur son education, sur 
son instruction? Par des initlierH d'cxeniplcs que nousavfuis couHtmnnicnt simis Ich ycux 
nous pouvons affirmer qu'elle ^tait, en general, restce au dossous de cette t/lclie. Et 
cependant, sans hesiter presque, elle punit d'une maniere barbare, crueile, foroce, des 
crimes qu'elle m6ine a sugg^r^s, pour ainsi 4ire, par son imprudence, par son im- 
pr^yoyance, par son incurie, par son ^oVsme 1 £l^ve-t-on des luups pour les jeter dans 
la bergerie r N'avons-nous pas aussi les monomanes du crime, du vol, des pratiques 
^tran^es ? Est-ce que les nombreux travaux scientifiquc^t faisant irruption dans le 
domame psycliologique, malgre les academies, n ont pas d inontr^ avec (evidence que 
certaines aft'ections, lesions morales, alcoolisme, se transniettent aussi bien que la 
phUiisie, la syphilis, c'est-&-dire que la pourriture est aussi bien vuliiculee, de g^n^ra- 
tion en g6n^ration, au moral qu'au physique, au mat<^riel qu au spirituel ? Et la 
suggesticm, Thypnotisme, qui donuent tant a r^tfl^cliir a nos jiigcs ! N'y-a-t-il pas 
lieu de mediter avec une certaineanxiete sur tant de cas observes de nos joure, presents 
d tous les esprits ? Le coupable est-il toujours bien celui qui a frappe ? Ne serait-ce 
pas un inspirateur qui reste dans Tombre et que la justice ne pourra saisir, son 
Ignorance des v^ritables lois de la vie ne lui permettant pas de suivre les fils invisibles 
qui font correspondre entre elles plusieurs intelligences. Nous convenons que la 
soci&t^ doit se mettre en garde centre ceux de ses membresdevenus dangereux. Mais 
n*y-a-t-il pas d autre remede que de lancer ainsi brusc^uement une Ame dans Tinconnu ! 
Ne peut-on mettre ces malheurcux dans rimpossibilite de nuiro, en les s6parant des 
autres humains par des barrieres infranchissables, et en les condaumant a un travail 
penible qui matcrait presque toujours, dans un temps donne, ces rebclles et vicieuses 
natures ? 

Quittons ces considerations pour montrer a quelle elevation Mr. Godin avait 
place le respect do la vie humaine en Ini donnant pour s;incti()n la loi supreme de 
l*humanitc. Sans suivre cet cHprit eminent dans les <leveloppciuents qu*il a su 
donner avec une grande clartc a sa doctrine, nous vcmlons £aire voir qu*il a ldgu6 h. 
la generation actuelle des enseignements admirables que nous essayerons de resumer 
en ce qui a trait a notre sujet. 

LMiomme a toujours cherche en dehors de sa sphere un principe superieur dont 
relevent tous les actes humains. Les religions ont bien prcsentc Dieu aux hommes 
comme ctiint ce Principe et cette Cause, mais Siins devoiler le lien qui unit Thomme h 
Dieu ot put servir de principe de Morale universelle, de Loi renfermant en elle le 
Droit, le Devoir, la Justice. Ce Criterium tant cherche, qui a echappe aux philosophcs 
jusqu'ici par sa trop grande evidence, c'est la vie, la vie humame, la plus haute 
manifestation terrestre de la puissance indnie qui nous gouvcrne, la vie qui est pour 
cliacun de nous le bien le plus prccieux, que nous devcms respecter et a laquelle nous 
devons venir en aide avec amour, que nous avons le devoir d*empIoyer pour ^tre 
utiles d notre prochain et travailler ii notre perfectionnement. De ce point de depart 
d'une extreme simplicite, accessible aux plus humbles intelligences connne pouvant 
donner satisfacti<m aux plus elevocs, docoule la connaissance du Hien et du Mai. Le 
Bien, c'est tout ce qui est utile, qui profitc a Texistence humaine ; le Mai, c'est tout ce 
qui est nuisible, qui affaiblit la vie humaine. La vie que riiomme ne pent creer, il ne 
pent done pas la dctruire ; elle doit etre pour lui absolument inviolable soit indi- 
vidueIlenient,8oit collectivement. Done, cette grande Loi est universelle, regit tous les 
faits humains, conticnt en germe dans son sein la Morale, la Justice, la Fraternite, la 
Charite, elle est applicable aussi bien aux particuliers qu*aux collectivites, aux nations 
qu'i!i rhum^mite toutc entiere ; dans le domaine rcligieux connne dans le domaine 
politique, piiilosophique, 6con(»mique, la loi de vie prime tout. Bien comprise et 
appli(]uee, elle ferait rcgner la Paix et le Bonheur sur la terre, impossibles a realiscr 
tant que les societcs humaines honoreront la Guerre, laissant ainsi la Morale stms case. 
Alors serait comprise la vraie solidarity qui fait de tous les humains, & quclque race, 
ii quelque couleur qu'ils appartiennent, des parties differentes du memc corps, et 
d'aprcs laquelle, suivaut un precepte admirable : '* II ne pent y avoir de society 
heureuse h\ ou se trouve un honime voue au malheur." 

Avant de donner une conclusion a ce travail, nous ne resisterons pas au plaisir 
de citer les paroles suivantes prononcees :\ Paris au Congrcs spiritualiste de 1889 par 
ini ecri vain des plus distingues d*Italie,le Profcsseur Jean Iloirmann : ^^ Aujourd'hui la 
Loi Morale fait voir que toiites les maximes sociales ont leur sanction dans la pratique 
de ce precepte ; respecter et venerer la vie humaine ; travailler avec amour au plus 
grand bien de la vie humaine, que nul ne peut affaiblir sans violer la loi . . . ' . 

L'ccuvre sociale par excellence consiste done & formuler 

des institutions en accord avec la veritable Loi Morale, c'est-<i-dire avec la loi du 
Progres Universel de la vie humaine, dans Tindividu et dans les societcs/' 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT ON WAll. 
By Mr. Gruruk Gillktt, u£ Loiulon. 

When Moses niiiubered the children of Israel in the second year of their national 
existence, he found that there were 603,650 men, all of whom were able to go forth 
to war (Numbers i., 45). But in order to estimate the character of so large a force, 
we must rcKJoUect that the long period of slavery, from which they had l>een 
dch'vered, Imd given them little or no opportunity to practice war — that their arms 
wore proliably very inferior — iin«l that they pcwsessed neither liorses nor chariots. 
There is no retison, however, to believe that they were entirely disanned by the 
Egyptians, and as occupying a frontier province, they may probably have been 
nccustomcd to the use of arms in rci>elling the attacks of wandering tribes. It is, 
however, prctt}* certain tliiit tlicy had neither horses n<»r cimriots when Moses 1(hI 
them out of Egypt. 

The absence of cimriots is a very marked feature, not only when we consider 
the almost irrosistihle force with which they were driven at full gallop to the charge, 
but from the fact that all the nati<ins which were opposed to the Israelites in war, 
possessed lN)th chariots and horses. ]{ev. Hy. Wright Phillott, M.A., in an article in 
" Smith's Biblical Dicti«»nary," says, " War chariots may lie regarded as filling 
aumng some nations of antiquity — as elephants did among others — ^the place that 
heavy artillery does in modern times ; so that the military power of a nation Tuight 
be estimated hy the numlnsr of its chariots." We are also informed by Rev. Wni. 
Latham Bevan, M.A., in another article in the same Dictitmary, that the " two 
Hebrew M'ords trnnslated * horse ' may lie construeil * chariot-horse ' and * cavalry- 
horse * — and that there are scarce!}' atiy notices of the horse in the Bible except for 
warlike purjM)ses." In considering the wars in which the Israelites were engaged, it 
is important that these two interpretations should lie kept clearly in remembrance, 
viz., that chariots for war exercise*! in that age the power and overwhelming force 
that lieav}' artillery does now : and that when the horse is referred to, it means war- 
horse, />., either for " artillery " t»r cavalry. 

Let us n«)w ))icture what nnist have been the terror of the Israelites when they 
were shut in by the wilderness on either side, and with the Bed Sea in front, they 
hear that Pharnoh was pursuing them with 000 chosen chariots, anfl all the chariots 
of Egypt, an<l captjiins over every one of them (Exodus xiv., 7). The ** Speaker's 
Commentary " says, '* 24,000 horsemen besides the cliariotry." From a military ] mint 
of view, it was certain defeat for an army of infantry, however ninuerous, to have 
turned to fight ngiiinst such a force. But God interposed for their deliverance. He 
placed the pillar of cloud lietween the two armies, so that the one came not near Uie 
other all the night. Then He outsed His east wind to blow, and with it divided the 
waters of the Bed Sea, so that the Israelites could pass over ujKin dry land. The 
Egyptians followed them, but were caught bv the returning waters, and everyone was 
drowned. We can well understand b(»w exultiugly the Israel ites could sing praises 
to God for sucli a deliverance. ** The Lord is a man of war. The Lord is His name. 
IMiaraoIi's chariots and his host hath He cast into the sea." His chosen captains alsti 
are drowned in the Be<l Sea" (Exodjis xv., 3, 4). Miriam and her wtmieu re})lying 
with thuiirel and dance, "Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously — 
the horse and his riflor hath He thrown into the sea." 

So<m after the Israelites had entered the Sinaitic peninsula they were atUicked 
b}- the Amalekites, wln> are supposed to have been a race of pure Arabs. At first 
the}' cut off the stragglers, as Moses says, "Amalek met thee by the way, and smote 
the hindmoKt of tlur, cvlmi' all that were feeble behind thee, when thou wast faint 
and weary, and he fearetl not God " (Deuteronomy xxv., 17, 18). But l>eing a warlike 
race, and well armed, they finally forced Israel to a pitched battle in the valley c»f 
Hephidim. Moses having ap[MMnted Joshna to ccnnmand the Israelites, went himself 
up to the top c»f the hill ** with the roil of Gotl hi his hatul^^ that rod whereby all the 
miracles in Egypt had lieen wrought, and by which the watei-s (»f the Bed Sea had 
been divided. When Moses held up his hand Israel prevailed, and when he let down 
his hand Amalek prevailed (Exodus xvii., 8, 12). So that again their victory was not 
achieved by military strength, but by God. 

Josephus says, in reference to this battle, " The Israelites became possessed by 
their victory of a large stock both of arms and armour, in which the}' had previously 
l>een very deficient. The armour was stripped from the Ixxlies of the dead, the 
shields and coats of mail, thrown away as impediments to their flight by those who 
had escaped from the field, were collected, and from these two sources a largo 
numl)er of the Israelites were equipped bo as to leave little to be desirecl. Tlic 
Israelite heavy-armed infantry was now considerable." To whatever extent the 
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amis and armour tliuR accjiiircd may have inorcaBod their warlike appearance — it ilid 
notaiiparcnlly add to their courage. Forwhrn (hoyiiad senl. Kpi<;s to \ low (he land whi(^h 
God had promiRcd to give them, their hearts failed them when tliey heard that the people 
were " great and tall, children of the AnakiniB, and the cities gi'cat and fenced up to 
heaven " (Deutei*on(»iny ix., 1). They dare not advance, and for this want of faitli in 
(30(1*8 protection lie condemned them to wander in the wilderness f(»r 38 yearn, 
" until all ilie men of \tHir were cmisutned ami dead frnin atimiuj the petiple '* 
(Deuteronomv ii., 14, 15). Whatever of military experience we suppose the Israelites 
may have gamed hi Egypt, or in fighting with the Amalekites — iUui thus deliherately 
weeds it all out, and begins his nation again with a generation which had no 
ndlitary experience. Not only so, hut He insists that they shall not ac({uire a 
military position. They were expected to dispossess nations of giant stature, fully 
armed, and well provided with horses and iron chariots. It might have heen supposeil 
that they would nave Injen allowed to reserve some of the chariots anil horses taken 
from their enemies in victory, and to organize a military force with which to over- 
c<»me these nations. Nothing of the kinil. In the very first record <if a haUlc 
where the Canaanites brought ** horses and chariots very many," God's command to 
Joshua was precise. " Thou shalt hough their horses and burn their chariots with 
fire " (Joshua xi., 0). To " hough " is to cut the sinews of the hinder hoofs. This 
sinew once severed cannot be healed, and the horaes would thus be irre|mrably 
lamed (see " Speaker's Comment«uy "). Similar in character were the instructions 
given by Moses to the Israelites in alluding to the thne which he foretold when they 
would set a king over them. Their king was not to ** uudtiply horses to himself n<»r 
cause the {people to return to Egypt to the end that he may multiply horses " 
(Deuteronomy xvii., 16). Their battles were not to be gained by military power, but 
by what is so significantly called " the arm of the Lord " — " His stretched-(»ut arm." 
" Behold," saith God, " I send an angel before thee to keep thee in the way, and to bring 
tlieo into the place which I have prepared. Beware of hhn and obey his voice, 
provoke hhn not, for he will not pardon your transgressions, for My name is in him. 
But if thou slialt indeed obey his voice, and do all that I speiik ; then I Avill bo an 
enemy unto thine enemies, and an adversary unto thine adver8;iries. o o o o 
I will send My fear before thee, and will destroy all the people to whom thou shalt 
come, and I will make all thine enemies to turn their backs unto thee. And T will 
send hornets before thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the 
Hittite from before thee. I will not drive them out from before thee in one year; lest 
the XnniHt of the field multiply against thee. By little and little will I drive 
them out from before thee, until thou be increased and iidierit the land'' (Exodus 
xxiii., 20, 28). These naticms thus condenmed to destruction had for hundreds of 
yeiirs been exceedingly wicked in God's sight. He had visited their land by special 
judgments, as in the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah — the time for mercy had 
]Hi88ed and the hour of their judgment was now come. Notwithstanding the 
mention in several places of the attacks made by Joshua upon city after city, and 
how he "smote it with the edge of the sword" (Joshua xxxi.), we are compelled 
t4i the conclusion that these successive vie ories were not gained by militar}' strength. 
First, there is the testimony of Joshua himself when, in the )H-escMice of the elders 
of Israel, and of their judges, and their officers, he said. Thus saith the Lord God of 
Israel, " Ye went over Jordan and came unto Jericho. And the men of Jericho fought 
against you, the Amorites, atul the Perrizzites, and the Canaanites, and the llittites, 
and the Girgashites, and the Hivites, and the Jebusites ; and I delivered them hito 
yoiu* haml. Ami 1 sent the hornet beftire you, which drave them out from before 
you, even the two kings of the Amorites, but not with thy sirord^ nor mth thy bow " 
(Joshua xxiv., 11, 12). Secondly, at the taking of Jericho, we see how God 
interposed by causing the walls of Jericho to fall down, so tliat the people went up 
uito the city, every man straight before him (Joshua vi., 20). Although this is one 
of those cities refeiTed to as iiaving been '* smitten with the edge of the sword," it is 
also perfectly true that this victory was gained " not with thy Hwt»rd nor with th}' 
bow. ' Shnilarly in their battle with the five kings, it is recorded that ** they were 
more which dieu with hailstones than they whom tlie children of Israel slew with 
the sword " (Joshua x., 11). Again, after the death of Joshua, we read of Gideon's 
victory over the Midianites, where the 3(X) men who followed Gitleon merely carried 
a pitcher in one hand and a trinnpet in the other. And wlu^n the 3(K) blew tlu' 
trumpets, sayuig, " the sword of the fjiM'd and of Gideon," in the sudden fright tht; 
Lord set every nmn's sword against his feHow, even throughout all the host of 
Midian. When Del)orali and Barak fought against Sisera, with his 1)00 chariots of 
iron, though wo have no detail we gather from the record : " The Lord discomfited 
Sisera and all his chariots and all his host with the edge of 4110 swonl before Barak" 
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(Judges iv., 15) — that which ia also poetically stated by Deborah in her song — 
"They fought from heaven, the stars in their courses fought against Sisera " (Judges 
v., 20). We learn from these statements that some special Divine interposition had 
aided the military weakness of the Israelites. We might refer to Samson and his 
exploits. The only weapon mentioned as uscfl hy him, l>eing, that on one occasion ho 
slew 1,000 men with the jawbone ot an ass. (Judges xv., 16). Kiglit down to the 
early days of the reign of Saul, we lind traces of this miJitiry weakness. Thus 
we are told : " Now there was no smith found throughout all the land of Israel ; for 
the Philistines said, lest the Hebrews make their swords or spears ; but all the 
Israelites went down to the Philistines, to sharpen every man his share, and his 
coulter, and his axe, and his mattock. ^ / ^ ^ So it came to pass in the day of 
battle, that there was neither sword nor spear found in the hand of any of the 
people that were with Saul and Jonathan ; but with Saul and with Jonathan his son, 
was there found '' (I. Samuel xiii., 19, 22). At last we come to the period when the 
children of Israel aesired Samuel to make them a kin?. And when Samuel prayed 
to God concerning this matter, the Lord said : " They liave not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected Me, that I should not reign over them." Samuel warned them of the 
manner of the king who would rule over them, but they refused to hearken to the 
voice of Samuel, saving : " Nay, but we unll nave a kin^ to reign over us, that we 
also mav be like all the nations, and that our king may judge us and go out before 
us and nght our battles ** (I. Samuel viii., 19, 20). 

" With the kings arose the custom of maintaining a body-guard which formed 
the neucleus of a standing army," says Rev. W. L. Bevan, D.D., in an article in the 
" Army " in Smith's Biblical Dictionary. " Thus Saul had a band of 3,000 select 
warriors — and David, before his accession to the tlirone, 600. This band he retained 
after he became king, and added the Cheletliites and the Pelethites, together witli 
another class, whoso name, Stalisliim, has been variously interpreted to mean (1) a 
corps of veteran guards equivalent to Uie Roman triarii, (2) chariot warriors, (3) 
officers of the guard. Whatever be the meaning of the name, it is evident that it indicated 
warriors of high rank, the chief of whom was immediately about Uie king's person as 
" Adjutant " or " Secretary of War." David f urtlier organized a national militia, 
divided into twelve regiments, each of which was called out for one month in the 
year, under their respective officers " (I. Samuel xiii. 2, xiv 62, xxiv. 2). 

" Hitherto the army had consisted entirely o/infafUri/j the use of horses havitig been 
restrained by Divine command. The Jews had, however, experienced the great 
advantage to be obtained by chariots, both in their encounters with the Canaanites, 
and at the late oeriod with the Syrians. The interior of Palestine was indeed 
generally unsuited to the use of chanots. The Canaanites had employed tliem only 
m the plains and valleys, such as Jezreel, tlie plain of Phitistia, and the upper valley 
of the Jordan. But tlie border, both on the side of Egypt and Syria, was admirably 
adapted for their use ; and accordingly we find that as the foreign relations of tlie 
kingdoms extended, much importance was attached to them (II. Samuel viii. 4 ; I. 
Chronicles xviii. 4). David had reserved a hundred chariots from the spoil of the 
Syrians ; these probably served as the foundation of the ft»rce which Solomon after- 
wards enlarged through his alliance with Egypt, and applied to the protection of his 
border, stations or Imrracks being erected for them in diit'erent localities (II. Chronicles 
i. 14, i. 25). The force amounted to 1,400 chariots, 4,000 horses, at tlie rate (in round 
numbers) of three horses for each chariot, the tliird being kept as a reserve, and 
12,000 horsemen. At this period the organisation of the army was complete ; and 
we have in I. Kings, ix. 22, apparently a list of tlie various gradations of rank in the 
service as follows : ^' Men oi war," i.e., privates ; ** Servants," tlie lowest rank of 
officers, t.e., lieutenants ; " Princes," t.«., captains ; " Captains," perliaps equivalent to 
staff officers ; " Rulers of his chariots and his horsemen, t.e., cavalry officers." 

" It docs not appear that the system established by David was maintained by the 
Kings of Judah ; but in Israel tlie proximity of the hostile kingdom of Syria 
necessitated the maintenance of a standing anny. The militia was occasionally 
called out in time of peace, as by Asa, by Jehoshaphat, by Amaziah, and lastly by 
Uzziah. but these notices prove that such cases were exceptional (II. Clironicles xiv. 8, 
xvii. 14, XXV. 5, xxvi. 11). On the other hand, the incidental notices of the body- 
guard lead to the conclusion that it was regularly kept up (I. Kings xiv. 28 ; II. 
Kings xi. 4-11). Occasional reference is made to war-chariots, and it would 
appear that this uranch of the service was maintained until the wars with tlie Syrians 
weakened the resources of the kingdom ; it was restored by Jotham, but in 
Hezekiah's reign no force of the kind could be maintained, and the Jews were 
obliged to seek the aid of Egypt for horses and chariots Til. Kings viii. 21, viii. 7 ; 
Isaiah ii. 7 ; II. Kings xviii. 23-34). This was an evident nroacli of the injunction in 
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Deuteronomy, xvii. 16, and met with strong reprobation on the part of the propliet 
iRsiiali" ([Rain]i xxxi. 1). 

We have quoted at conrndenible Icngtii from this artich^ of Mr. He van's on the 
" Army," in order t<» set forth how fully Israel had departed from the counsel of God in 
respect to a standing army, and especially in the introduction und adoption of 
" chariots and hoi-scnicn " hy David and Solomon. Let us now follow the history 
given to us in the Bihle on this matter. 

When Rehol>oam ascended the throne after the death of Solomon, the people 
addressed him with these words : " Thy father made our yoke grievous — now therefore 
ease thou somewhat the grievous service of thy father and his heavy voke that he put 
upon us, and we will serve thee" (I. Kings xii.,4). His insolent reply to tfiem, threatcnmg 
a greiit increase of their burdens, caused a revolt. Ten out of the twelve tribes 
seceded and formed a sparate kingdom with Jeroboam as their king, leaving only 
Judah and Benjamin for Rehoboam to reign over. This split in the kingdom may be 
regarded as a direct result of undue military preparation ; for Solomon could hardly 
have imposed the " grievous servitude " without being backed by military power, and 
still less would Rehoboam have replied so impudently had he not expected to enforce 
his injustice by force of arms. In this, however, he was disappointed, for when he 
summoned his army to fight against Israel they were persuaded by " Shemaiah, tlie 
man of God," to return every man to his house without fighting. Althougli, during 
this, as well as subsequent reigns, there was continual war between Israel and 
Judah, tlie twelve tribes were never again re-united under one king, and it would 
not be difficult to trace the disastrous consequences, both religious ami political, which 
resulted from this separation. 

The narratives recorded in the Old Testament of the kings of Israel and Judah 
are full of illustrations of the pregnant words of Josephus, the great historian of the 
Jews, who, after referring to many of tliese narratives, sums up in these words : " To 
speak in general, we can produce no example wherein our fatliers got any success by 
war, or failed of success when without war they committed themselves to God." 
(Book v., 414). The following are the chief military incidents recorded in Scripture 
of the reigns of the Kings of Judah, copied, so far as practicable, from the Bible 
narrative. 

REHOBOAM, 977 B.C. 

During the first three years of his reign he fortified the cities of Judah and 
Benjamin. Fifteen places are mentioned as ** fenced cities." He fortified the strong- 
holds and put captains in tliem, and store of victual and of oil and wine (II Chroni- 
cles xi., 11-12). And in every several city he put shields and spears, and made them 
exceeding strong. And it came to pass that when Rehoboam haa established the king- 
dom and had strengthened himself, he forsook the law of the Lord and all Israel with 
him ^11 Chronicles xiL, 1-4^. For this he was punished, for in the fifth year of 
his reign, " Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem because they had trans- 
gressed agairist the Lord, with 1,200 chariots and 60,000 horsemen, and people with- 
out number. ^ ^ And he took the fenced cities which pertained to Judah and 
came to Jerusiilem." Then came Shemaiah, the prophet, to RcholMuim, and said, 
*^Thu8 saith the Lord, ye have forsaken Me, and therufure have I also left you in 
the hand of Shishak." Then they humbled themselves and confessed, ** the Lord is 
righteous." And when they humbleil themselves a mitigation of the punishment was 
granted by tlie ever merciful God, and Shishak was forbidden to take Jerusalem, only 
they were to be tributary to him for a time. 

ABIJAH, 960 B.C. 

This reign is chiefly noted for a battle between Abijah and Jerolioam, king of 
Israel, who had sinned so wickedly before God by setting up the calf -worship at 
Bethel. Although Jeroboam is said to have had 800,000 men, being mighty men of 
valour, and the king of Judah only half that number, yet the children of Israel fled 
before Judah, and God delivered them into their hand, o o u ^yUq children of Judah 
prevailed, because they relied upon the Lord their God " (II Clironicles xiii., 11). 

ASA, 958 B.C. 

Tlie first ten years of Ids reign were quiet, that is to say, no great war. Whilst 
on the one hand he took away the altars of the strange gods and the high places, 
and brake down the images and cut down the groves, on the other hand we 
find him acting on the heathen motto ; "In time of peace prepare for war." 
He built fenced cities in Judah, for the land had rest, and he had no war 
in those years, because the Lord had given him rest. Therefore he Siiid unto Judah, 
let us build these cities, and make about them walls, and towers, and gates, and l>ars, 
while the land is yet before us. ^ ^ So they built and prospered. And Asa had 
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Uti aiiuv u^ men that Imrti targetB and spcara out of Judali 300,000, antl uut 
of Hcnjaniin that I>arc Hhicldn ami Ik)\vh 280,000, all thcHC wcm nii^lity men of 
vah>nr (11 Chronicles xiv., (J-S). 

Then Zerah, the Ethiopian, came againHt liim with an hoyt <»f 1,000,000 (mcn^ 
and BOO chariots. And Asa cried unto the Lord and said : *' Lord, it is nothing with 
Tliee to help, wliether with many or witli tliem that have no power. Help us, O 
Lord our (xod, for we rest in Thee, and in Thy name we go agiiinst this multitude." 
So the Lord smote the Ethiopians and they fled — "They were destroyed before the 
Lord and His host." 

After this vi(;tory A'/ariali,the prophet, went out to meet Asa with this message : 
" Hear ye me Asa and all Judah and Benjamin. The Lord is with you while ye l>e 
with Him, and if ye seek Him Ho will be found of you, but if ye forsake Hun He 
will forwike you. Now for a long season Israel hath been without tlie true God, and 
without a teaching priest, and without law. But when they in their trouble did turn 
unto the Lord God of Israel and sought Him, He was found of tliem. And in tliosc 
timcH there was no ])eace to him that went out, nor to him that came in, but great 
vexations were upfui all the inhabitants of the countries, and nation was destroyed of 
nation and city of city, for G(»d did ve.K them with all adversity." ^ ® When Awi 
heard these words he took courage and put away the abominable idols out of all the 
land of Judah and Benjamin, and out of tlie cities which he had taken from Mount 
Ephraim, and renewed the altar of the Lord which was before the porch of the Lord. 
<i o o And they entered into a covenant to seek the Lord God of their fathers 
with all their heart and with all their soul. ^ ^ Also concerning Maachah, the 
mother of Asa the King, he removed her f nmi being Queen because she had made an 
idol in a grove ; and Asa cut down her idol and stamped it and burnt it at the Brook 
Kidron (fl. Chronicles xvi. 1-16). 

Fifteen years later, forgetful of tlie deliverance by the hand of the Lord 
from the Ethiopian host, Asa hired Benhadad, king oi Syria, to fight against 
Israel and thus draw oif Baasha, king of Israel, from himself. Although 
this policy was successfid in its tactics, Asa was immediately reproved by 
Hanani, the seer, in these pregnant words : " Because thou hast relied on 
the king of Syria and not relied on the Lord thy God, therefore is tlio host of the 
king of Syria escaped out of tliine han<L Were not the Ethiopians and the Lubims 
a huge host with very inanv chariots and horsemen ? Yet because thou didst rely 
upon the Lord He delivered them into thine hand. For the eyes of the Lord run to 
and fro throughout tlie whole earth to show Hhiiself strong in the behalf of them 
whose heart is perfect towards Him. Therein thou hast done foolishly ; therefore from 
lienceforth thou shalt liave wars " (II. Chronicles xvi. 7-9). 

JKHOSHAIMIAT, 917 B.C. 

He is said to have had 1,160,000 troops in Jerusalem, and that beside these "he 
plated forces in all the fenced cities of Judah, and sot garrisons in the land of Judah 
and in the cities of Ephraim which Asa his father had ttiken (II. Chronicles xvii. 2). 
We read that the Lord was with Jehoshaj)hat because he walked in i\ie first vrnys of his 
father David, and sought not unto Baalim, but sought to the Lord God of his father and 
walked in Plis commandments, and not after the doings of Israel. Therefore the Lord 
stablished the kingdom in his hand ; and all Judah brought to Jehoshaphat presents,and he 
had riches and honour in abundance. And he sent Levites and Priests, and they 
tauglit in Judah and had the book of the law of the Lord with them, and went 
throughout all the cities of Judah and taught the people TIL Chronicles xvii., 3-5,9). 
And the fear of the Lord fell iiiHin all the kingdomsof the lands that were round alMuit 
Judah, »o tfuU t/iet/ made »to i/xft* with JehoHhiphat, Also somo of the Philistines 
brought Jehoshapliat presents and tribute silver, and the Arabians brought him 
Hocks (II. Chronicles xvii. 10, see also xx. 29-30V 

For sixty years the kings of Judah and Israel had been in constant war with each 
other — but Jeliosliaj)hat reveixed this, and twice allied himself with the king of 
Israel in war. He joined Aliab in a military expedition against Benhadad, king of 
Syria, and on his return, Jehu, the son of Hanaui the seer, went out to meet him, 
and stiid to King Jehoshaphat, ** Shouldest thou help the ungodly and love them that 
hate the Lord ; therefore is wrath upon thee from the Lord " (II. Chronicles xix 2). He 
subse(]ueutly allied himself with Ahaziah in a naval expedition against the king of 
Tarshish. Then Eliezer, the sou of Dodavah, of Mareshah, pmphesied against 
Jehoshaphat saying : '^ Because thou hast joined thyself with Ahaziah, the Lord hath 
broken thy works (II. Chronicles xx. 35-37). Both these expeditions failed. 

But the greatest interest of Jehoshaphat's reign centres round the invasion of the 
allied forces of Moab, Amnion, and Edom. There camo some that told Jehoshaphat, 
saying, there cometh a great multitude against thee from beyond the sea on this side 
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S3'rm, ami l>eliolil tlicv be in Hazazun-tHiiiar, which is En|^<li. Aiul Johtmhaphat 
fearofl, and tsmt hiiiiHulf to seek tlic Lord, and prochiinicd a fast (hn»nghont all Judah. 
And Judah gathered themselves together to ask help of the Lord ; even out of all 
the cities of Judah they came to seek the L(»rd (11 Chronicles xx. 2). 

^' Then the Spirit of the Lord came upon Jaliazieh and he Kiid, *' hearken ye, all 
Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusjilem, an<l thnu king JehoHliaphat, thus wiith the 
fjord unto you, Ite not afraid nor dismayed by rctison of this gre^it nudtitu<le ; for 
the luittle is not yours but God s. To-morrow go ye down against them ; behold 
they come up by the cliff of Ziz ; and ye shall tind them at the end of the brook, 
before the wilderness of Jeruel. Ye shall not need to tight in this battle ; set 
yourselves, stand ye still, and see the salvation of the L(»rd with you, O Judah and 
Jerusiilem : fear not, nor be dismayed ; to-morrow go out against them, for the Lord 
will be with you. And Jolioshaphat bowed his head with his face to the ground ; 
and all Judah and the inliabitants of Jerusalem fell before the Lord, worshipping the 
Lord." 

And when Jehoshaphat had consulted with the peo))le, he api>ointed singers 
mito the Lord to praise the beauty of holiness as they went out before the army. 
And when they began to sing and to praise, the Lord set andnishments against the 
chihlren of Amnion, Moab, and Mount Seir, and they destro^'ed one another. ^ ® 
And when Judah came to the watch tower in the wilderness, they looked unto the 
nmltitude, and behold they were dead liodies fallen to the earth, and none 
escaped. And they found so umch spoil that they were three days in carrying it 
away. 

There is also another interesting record of the way in which God helped 
Jehoshaphat against the Moabites, recorded in II Kings, 3rd chapter. 

JEHORAM, 892 B.O.^ 

wrought evil in the eyes of the Lord like as did the house of Ahab, for he had 
tlie daughter of Ahab to wife. In his days the Bdomites revolted from under the 
dominion of Judah, and made themselves a king. And Jehoram went forth with his 
princes and all his chariots with him, and smote them. Nevertheless the lldomites, 
and also the city of Libnah, succeeded in establishing their own independence, 
because Jehoram had forstiken the Lord God of his fathers (II Chronicles xxi.). 
The prophet Elijah afterwards wrote to him foretelling his downfall and death. The 
narrative then proceeds to show how this prophecy was fulfilled, and siiys, " the Lord 
stirred up against him tlie spirit of the Philistines and the Arabians " — the very nations 
who had jmul tribute and brought presents to his father Jehoshaphat — ^and after they 
had devastated his kingdom and kdled his wives, and all but one of his sons, Goil 
smote hhn wiUi a fearful disease, a just punishment for his abandoned licentiousness, 
and he died. 

AiiAZiAH, 885 n.c. 

He reigned but one 3*ear, and continued the al>ominablc wickedness of his fatlier 
(II Chronicles xxii., 1-9). It seemed as though the line of David M'ould become 
extinct, for when Ahaziah had been slain, his mother 

ATHALIAU, 884 U.C, 

who was the daughter of the notorious Jezebel, went and slew, as she thought, 
all the sons of Ahaziah, and assumed the throne herself. (I I Chronicles xxi., 10). 
But Jehoshaboath, wife of Jehoiada, the [iriest, hiil away tuie of Ahaziah's sons, and 
after six years caused him to be proclaimed king, and deposed Athaliah. 

JoASH, 878 B.C. 

During the lifetime of his uncle, Jehoiada, the priest, Joash served the Lord, but 
after his death he forsook God. And when he was reproved by Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada, he ordered him to be stoned to death. This cruel ingratitude to the son of 
the man who had saved his life, was aggravated by his allowhig him to lie slain in 
the court of the house of the Lord. Aiul it came to pass at the end of the yesir Tthe 
judgment was not long delayed) that the host of Syria came up agiiinst him, and tliey 
came to Judah and Jerusalem, and destroyed all the princes from among tlie people. 




they executed judgment against Joash (II Chronicles xxi v., 24). 

AMAZIAir, 839 D.C. 

Whilst he did that which was right in the sight of the Lonl,it was not with a perfect heart 
(II. Chronicles xxv., 2). He organised an army which numbered 300,000 chosen men, able 
to go forth to war, that could handle spaar and shield. When, however, he was fitting 
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nut an expedition ngninst tlie Edomitos, lie hired 100,000 men of Epliraini) for wliich 
lie puid 1(X) talents of silver. After the men hud arrived, a man of God warned 
him uguinst tikin^ them, for the Lord wu8 not with Israel, to wit, with all the 
children of Kphniiiii. '* But if thou wilt g«», do it, ho strong for the hiittlc. God 
shall mal\(; thuo full huforu the enemy, f(U- God huth power Uy help and to c^ist 
dnwir' (II. Chronicles xxv., 7, 8). But what shull we do, suid Amuziah, for the 
100 talents of silver. And the man of God answered : " The Lord is able to give thee 
much more than this." So the Ephraimites were, nmch to their disgust, sent back, 
and Amaziah invaded Edom and gained a considerable victory. 

Strange to say when he came from the slaughter of the Edoinites, that ho 
brought the gods of the children of Seir and set them up to be his gods, and bowed 
himself down l)efore them, and burned incense unto them. And the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against him, and He sent a prophet to ask : Why hast thou sought 
after the gods of the people, which could not deliver their own people out of thme 
hand. But Amaziah continued in his idolatry, whereupon God turned his heart to go 
up against the king of Israel, who defeated him and brought him a prisoner to 
Jerusalem, and broke down the wall of Jerusalem and took great spoil. Finally his 
own people conspired against him because he had forsaken Uie Lord, and they put 
him to death. 

UZZIAH, 811 B.O., 

seems to hfCve followed the Lord during most of his long reign of 52 years. We 
read that God helped him against the Philistines and the Arabians, and the Ammonites 
gave him gifts, and his name spread abroad, even to the entering in of Egypt, for 
he strengthened himself exceedingly (II. Chronicles xxvi.). Uzziah had an host of 
fighting men that went out to war by bands, an army 307,500, that made war with 
mighty power to help the king against the enemy. And Uzziah prepared for them 
throughout all the host shields, and spears, and helmets, and habergeons, and bows, 
and slings to cast stones. And he made in Jerusalem engines, invented by cunning 
men, to oe on the tower, and on the bulwarks, to shoot arrows and great stones withal 
(II. Chronicles xxvi., 14-16). For he was marvellously helped till he was strong, 
and when he was strong his heart was lifted up to his destruction, for he trans- 
gressed against the Lord his God, and went into the temple to burn incense upon the 
altar of incense. For this God smote him with leprosy, and after living for some 
years as a leper in a separate house, he died. 

JOTHAM, 759 B.C., 
followed the footsteps of his father in doing that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord, and, like him, built cities in the mountains of Judah, and in the forests 
castles and towers. He fought also with the king of the Ammonites, and prevailed 
• against them, so that they paid him tribute in silver and wheat and barley tor three 
years. He became mighty because he prepared his ways before the Lord his God 
(II. Chronicles xXvii., 6). 

AHAZ, 743 B.C., 

did evil in the sight of the Lord, and walked in the ways of the kings of Israel. 
He made molten images for Baalim, and burnt incense in the valley of the s<m of 
llinnon, and burnt liis children in the fire after the abominations of the he<ithcn 
(II Chronicles xxviii., 2-G). Wherefore the Lord his God delivered him into the 
hand of the king of Syria, and they smote him, and carried away a great multitude of 
captives to Damascus. He was also delivered into the hand of the king of Israel, 
who slew 120,000 in one day (which were all valiant men) because they had forsaken 
the Lord God of their fathers. And they took 200,000 captives to Samaria, but they 
were persuaded by the prophet Oded to clothe them, and feed them, and return them 
to their own land. The Edomites made inroads upon Judah and carried away 
captives, and the Philistines invaded the cities of the low country, and took posses- 
sion of them. In the midst of these troubles he appealed to the king of Assyria to 
help him, and gave him treasure out of the house of the Lord, and out of his own 
house, but he helped hiin not. It is a complete picture of a king in open and 
determined rebellion against God, bringing his nation into war and captivity through 
his idolatry. 

HEZEKIAH, 727 B.O. 

In the first month of his reign he reopened the doors of the house of the Lord 
and repaired them, and gathered the priests and Levites together, and reorganised 
the worship of the temple of the Lord. In his appeal Hezekiah states that " the doors 
of the porch had been shut up, the lamps put out, and that no incense or burnt 
oJferings had been offered to the God of Israel, wherefore the wrath of the Lord was 
upon Judah and Jerusalem, and He hath delivered them to trouble, to astonishment, 
and to hissing, as ye see with your eyes, for lo, our fatliers have fallen by the sword, 
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and our sons, and our daiiglitcrs, and our wives arc in captivity f<»r this " (I [ Chronicles 
xxix., 8-9). Ilezckiah then arranged for a grciitpa8Rovertobeke})t,and HcntnieHsongcrH 
to all Israel to invite them to come and join in it. Although many laughed them to 
Bcorn, it is recorded that many humbled themselves and came to Jerusalem. And 
ilezekiah sought after God with all his heart, and ]>rosneredriK'hroniclesxxx. and xxxi.). 
After this, Sennacherib, king of Assyria, invaded J udah (II Chronicles xxxii.), and 
sent Kabshakeh to Jerusalem with this message : "Thus saith the grciit king, the king 
of Assyria, what confidence is this wherein thou trusteth ? I say, sayest thou I have 
counsel and strength for war : now on whom dost thou trust, that thou rebellest 
against me ? Lo, thou trusteth in the staff of this broken ree<l, on Egypt ; whereon 
if a man lean, it will go into his hand and pierce it : so is Pharaoh, king of Egypt, to 
all that tiust in him. But if thou say to me, we trust in the Lord our God : is 
it not he, whose high places and whose altars Hezekiah hath taken away, and said to 
Judah and Jerusalem, ye shall worship before this altar ? Now therefore give pledges, 
I pray thee, to my master, the king of Assyria, and I will give thee 2,000 horses, if 
thou be able on thy part to ])ut riders upon them. How then wilt thou turn away the 
face of one captain of the least of my master's servants, and put thy trust on Egypt 
for chariots and for horsemen? And am I now come up without the Lord against 
this land to destroy it ? The Lord said unto me, go up against this laud and destroy 
it " (Isaiah xxxvi., 4-10). And turning specially to the people, he said, " Beware lest 
Hezekiah persuade you, saying, tJie Lord will deliver us. Iiatn any of tho gods of 
the nations delivered his land out of the hand of the king of Assyria. Where are 
the gods of Hamath and Arphad ? Where are the gods of Scpharvahn ? And have 
they delivered Samaria out ox my hand ? Who are they among all the gods of these 
lauds that have delivered their land out of my hand, that the Lord should deliver 
Jerusalem out of my hand ? " (Isaiah xxxvi., 18-20). 

When this message, and more to the same purport, was rehearsed to Hezekiah, 
he rent his clothes and covered himself with sacRcloth, and went into the house of 
the Lord, and he sent a message to the prophet Isaiah to inform him of the insolent 
language of Ilabshakeh, and to ask hun to pray for the remnant that is left. And 
Isaiah replied : Thus saith the Lord. Be not afraid of the words which thou hast 
heard, wlierewith the servants of the king of Assyria blasphemed Me. Behold, I 
will send a blast upon him, and he shall hear a rumour and return to his own land ; 
and I will cause him to fall by the sword in his own land Hsaiah xxxvii., 6-7). 

And Hezekiah prayed unto the Lord, saying ; " Lora of Hosts, God of Israel, 
that dwellest between the cherubims, Thou art the God, even Thou alone, of all the 
kingdoms of the earth ; Thou hast made heaven and earth. Incline Thine ear, 
Lord, and hear ; open Thine eyes, Lord, and see ; and hear all tlie words of 
Sennacherib, which hath sent to reproach the living God. Of a truth. Lord, the kings 
of Assyria have laid waste all the nations and their countries, and have cast their 
gods into the fire ; for they were no gods, but the work of men's hands, wood and 
stone, therefore they have destroj'ed them. Now, therefore, Lord our God, save 
us from his hand, that all the kingdoms of the ciirth may know that Thou art the Lord, 
oven Tlioti only Hsaiah xxxvii., 15-20)." 

The angel oi the Lord went forth and smote in the camp of the AssyriaiiH 185,000 ; 
and Sennacherib relurned to Nineveh, and was there slain by the sword. 

After this Hezekiah was ill, and aUtut to die, and he prayed to God. And the 
Lord sent a messiigc to him by Isaiah the prophet, that he would lengthen his life 
fifteen years. And he gave him this sign, that the shadow of the sun on the dial 
of Ahaz should return ten degrees backwards ; which accordingly took place Tlsaiah 
xxxviii. and xxxix.). The kmg of Babylon having heard of this remarkable circum- 
stance, and being no doubt a worshipper of the sun, sent ambassadors with presents 
to the monarch so favoured by his God. Hezekiah received these presents and 
displayed his own wealth before them, instead of setting forth to them the power and 
greatness of the Lord God, who had worked this miracle and healed him of his sickness. 
For this sin he was told that his children and all the treasures of his house should bo 
carried away to Babylon. 

MANASSEII, G98 D.G., 

began his reign by rearing up altars for Baalim, and made groves, and worshipped 
all the host of heaven. He even built altars for all the host of heaven in the two 
courts of the house of the Lord, and set a carved image, the idol which he made in the 
house of God. He used witchcraft, and dealt with a familiar spirit, and with wizards, 
and did much evil in the sight of the Lord. Wherefore the Lord brought upon them 
the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, who took Manasseh and bound him 
with fetters and carried him to Babylon (II. Chronicles, xxxiii.). 

But wheu ho was in afiliction he besought the Lord his God and humbled 
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liiniHolf /^rwitly Iwforo the G(mI of Iiih fatfu'Ts anil pniycd unto lliiii ; and lie wuh 
intnMitcd of him and heard U'w Hnfiplicafion, and hrou^ht him a^ain to JcniKahMu into 
HiH kingdom. Then ManaRHch knew that the Lord He wan (Jod (11. ChnmielcK 
xxxiii. 12-13). And he took away the Rtrango pods and the idol ont of the Ilouse 
of the Lord, and all tlie altatR that lie had bnilt in the inonnt of the llotiRC of the 
Lord, and caHt tliem ont of tlie city. And he repaired the altar of the Lord and 
Hacriticed thereon peace offerings, and thank olfcringfl, and commanded Judah to 
Bcrve the Lord God of Israel. 

AMON, (54H ii.r., 

did that which wa8 evil in the sight of the Lord and KHcriliccd nnto all the .carved 
imagCH which ManaHseh his father had made. And liiH servantH conHpircd against 
and slew him in the second year of his ieign (11. Chronicles xxxiii. 21-25). 

josiAii, 641 n.c, 

served the Lord with all his heart, and canscd all tlic people to retmii imto Ciod and to 
keep His commandmentH. He kept a great passover to the Lord in Jernsalcm (1 1. 
Chronicles xxxiv). He died from wounds received in battle, for he would go out to 
fight Necho,king of Egypt, who was passing by Judah to fight a city on the Luphrates. 
** 1 come not against thee this day," said the King of ll)g}'pt, *M)ut against the house where- 
with I have war ; for Uod commanded me to make haste. Forbear thee from meddling 
with God, Who is with me, that He destroy thee not " (11. Chronicles xxxiv. 20-24). 
But Josiah would not hearken, and disguised hnnself that he might fight with liini. 
But the archers shot at him, and lie said to his servants, *' Have me away for I am 
wounded.*' And they took him out of the chariot and put him into tlic second chariot 
that he had, and took him to Jerusalem, where he died. And all Judah mourned for 
him, and Jeremiah, the prophet, lamented also for him. 

JEHOAHAZ, 610 B.C. (II Chroniclos xxxvi., 1-4). 
JBHOiAKiM, 610 B.C. (II Chroniclcs xxxvi., 6-8). 

Were subject to Egypt. 

JKiioiACiiiN, 599 u.a (II Chronicles xxxvi., 9-10). 
ZEDKKIAH, 599 B.C. (II ClirooicleB xxxvi., 11-13). 

Were subject to Babylon. 

DESTRUCTION OK JKKU8ALKM, 587 B.C. 

Taking a general review of the subject of war, it is a help to compare it with the 
curse of slavery, which also existed under the Mosaic dispensation. By the law of 
Moses, every Israelite who had become a botid-servant, had a right to claim his free- 
dom in the yeiir of Jubile (Leviticus xxv., 39-41). It might be 49 years ahead, or 
it might be only 9 years — but the influence of such a provision can be readily under- 
stood to have modified the condition of slavery, so as to make it impossible to be 
developed to the hideous institution which it grew to be in modern times in the British 
Colonies and in the United States of America. Moreover they were distinctly for- 
bidden to oppress one another (Leviticus xxv., 17). 

Thus was slavery kept in check till Christ came, and then the ** axe was laid to 
the root of the tree." The spirit of love and goodwill towards men taught by Christ, 
made it imiK)S8ible for slavery to continue where His teaching was accepted &m\ 
carried out. The greiit institution of slavery died from the root. 

In the same kmd of way we think that God has dealt with war. He forbade 
cavalry and artillery, and thus so far modified the military conditifm of the Israelites 
as to prevent its development to the standard of other nations. Had His command- 
ment still authority, it would have made it impossible to have developed militarism 
to such an institution as we find it to-day, when the burdens of war in time of so- 
called " i)eace " ore as great as were those of active war in former generations. 

But Christ strikes at the root of war, and whenever His teaching shall be 
accepted by professing Christendom, not merely cavalry and artillery, but infantry 
also shall jmss away, because their services are mcompatible with the spirit of love 
and goodwill towards men which He enjoins (as their special characteristic) upon 
His disciples. The great institution of war will have died irom the root. 

It may be convenient just briefly to summarise the points that we think are 
established ))y the foregoing narrative : — 

(a) That such military experience as the Israelites may have had in Egynt was 
in the direct providence of God, withdrawn by His keeping them in the wiUlerncss 
until " all the mett of toar were consumed and dead from among the people." 

(b) That in tliis non-military condition they dispossessed nations trained to war, 
of giant stature, and provided with chariots and cavalry. 

(c) That the victories gained in taking possession of the land were not due 
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to inilttiiry strength, but chiefly due to interpositions of God's providence in ther 
favour. 

(d) Tliat the distinct command of God to Joshua, on the occasion of his first 
campaign, viz., " to hough their horses and burn tlieir chariots," was designed to 
keep them as a nation in this non-military condition, in order that they might not trust 
in tnoir own strength but in the providential care of God. 

(e) Tliat throughout the period of the Judges, and during the reign of Saul 
and the greater part of David s reign, they possessed neither chariots nor horses. 

Cf) That as a consequence through want of faith in God's power, they were 
unable to conquer some of the inhabitants of the valleys '* because they had chariots 
of iron," so that God was reproachfully termed "a god of the hills and not a god of the 
valleys." 

(g) That one of the objects of the Israelites in desiring to have a king, was that he 
might " lead them forth to Iwittle," and that Saul, though he did not have either cavalry 
or chariots, did organize a large ImxI^* of infantry. 

(?i) That in the latter part of David's reign, (i.e., after the kingdom of Isniel 
hail attJiincd itfl greatest political power J David reserved 100 chariots with hoi-ses out 
of the spoil of one of his victories, and tliat this nucleus was enlarged by Solomon to 
1,400 chariots and 12,000 horsemen. 

(i) That as a distinct consequence of this militarism, the kingdom of Israel 
was rent in twain on the death of Solomon, from which disastrouK religious and 
|Ntlitical consequences ensued. 

(j) That apart from this lamentable result, the non-military period, which dates 
from the entrance of the Israelites into Canaan to the time when David inaugurated 
cavalry and chariots, was a period of over 400 years, during which tlie land was 
(»ccupied, and the kingdom esUiblisbed, and its influence over surrounding nations 
obtained, and some of its greatest victories achieved ; whilst the succeeding ))criod 
of 05 years ending with the death of Solomon when miliUirism prevailed, was 
markefl by many delmsing alliances with surrounding nations, ending with the revolt 
of the ten tribes. 

^k) That as regards the ten tribes which thereafter formed the kingdom of 
Israel, this militarism was maintained under a constant succession of wicked kings, 
till after 250 years the entire nation was carried away as captives in war, and are now 
known as " the lost tribes." 

(I) That as regards the other two tribes which formed the kingdom of Judah, 
it had a chequered existence for 400 )'ears, and was then carried captive to Babvlon. 
An<l althoiigb, at the end of 70 years, tlioy returned to JeniHaleni, it was only to 
semi-independence. 

Under tlie government of their God-fearing kings, such as Jehoshaphat) 
liezekiah, &c., tliey experienced verj' remarkable victories and delivemnces, notwitli- 
sbmding that tboao kings appear to have had no chariots or cavaby. Hut under wicked 
kings, in spite of big armies, they were as easily conquorf»d by surrounding nations as 
before tliev bad been victorious over them. 

(m) In short, tlie words of Joseplius are completely justified : " To speak in 
general, we can produce no example wherein our fathers got an}* success by war, or 
failed of success when without war they committed tlKunselvos to (lod. o o o 
TIniH it appears that arms were never given to our nation." 

GOIVS TRAGI [TNG TO THE WOULD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Mrs. Wioham, of Killiney, County Dublin, Ireland. 

When wo reflect cui the <ibjcct of our being in this world, wc can hardly fail to 
oliserve how incomplete our life is : and that, either with or without the complicity of 
our wills, we are undergoing a course (»f education. We feci (Mirselvos face to face 
with a " J^irpose, not our own, for we often resist it," h\ contact with a "Power not 
ourselves, which nuikes for righteousness." 

oooooooooooooo 

iioiX reveals himself slowly and gradually, as man is able to receive the revelation. 
The idea of education involves that of an elementary beginning. We do not teach the 
higher mathematics to infants. We believe in evolution, in development, in growth, 
in education, in progress, as God's way of dealing with the race as with the individual. 
If we compare civilized man with the savage of the Australian woods, or with his 
ancestors of the Stone Age, we shall see that he has made great progress intellectually 
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and it is not surprising if a similar law applies to his moral and spiritual 
condition. Man is slowly rising out of his childhood and putting away his childish 
things. In an c<irlv stage of his development ho thought of Power as the " greatest 
thing in the world. He could not do otherwise. 

" Each age must worship its own thought of Qod." A lovely illustration 
of this occurred the other day, when an American Indian said, " Wo never thought of 
the Great Spirit as Father ; we heard Him in the thunder, and saw him in the light- 
ning, and tempest, and blizzard, and we were afraid. So when vou tell us of the 
Great Spirit as Fatlier, this is very beautiful to us." Thus the people of old could not 
have believed, as we do to-day, that wisdom is more than power, still less that love is 
greater than cither. 

God teaches the many by the few; the Jewish people were trained by him to he 
the instructors of the world about religion. They failca in their mission as a people, 
mistaking GtHps dealings with them for favouritism. And yet God's will has been 
accomplished by individuals among them, and from the cultured ground of Judaism 
has sprung the stately free of Christianity. Christ and his Apostles were Jews. 
In the course of their training, one here and there of the finer spirits among them 
listened to the voices of Eternity, and preached the everlasting rigliteousness, but the 
Prophets were persecuted and slain. Their lawgivers gave them laws in advance 
indeed of their practice, and greatly in advance of the nations around them, and yet 
far short of the perfect teachings of Christianit3\ Moses was both Prophet and 
Lawgiver. Through the silence and darkness of the cleft in Horeb, he heard the 
name of the Lord, as a God full of compassion and gracious — ^under the outstretched 
wings of the Cherubin he placed a law which only love could fulfil. But many of the 
directions given to the people were '* for the hardness of their heart," not ideally 
perfect, but in keeping with the 8t»i«^e of development at which they were arrived. 

Thus wc find in the Old Testament — the law of retaliation, commands to fight, 
instructions as to the treatment of women, of captives, and of slaves, which we know 
are not in accordance with the higher morality and more merciful tciichings of the 
New Testament. The spirit of that old legislation was " Thou shall love thy neigh- 
bour and hate thine enemy," and a marvellous step was taken when Christ said ** But 
I SJ13' unto 3'ou love your enemies, do goml to them that hate you, and pray 
for them who despitefully use you and persecute you." Ho Himself had " many 
things to sjiv " to His Disciples which they were not able to receive — and so 
He promisecf that His spirit should be their teacher, and should guide them 
into all truth. There is yet abundance of Christianity to flow out of the teachings of 
Christ. There arc heights and depths yet to be illumined by the light of that Spirit 
which shines the brighter the more closely it is followed. 

And so, from the day when God first sp<ike to Abraham and promised that in his 
seed all nations should be blessed, all through their wonderful history', and their con- 
tact with the civilizations of Egypt, Ass3Tia, Persia, Greece, and Home, God has been 
leading and instructing the Jews, and preparing them to lie the medium of His fresh 
revelation to the world through JcKits Christ. We owe them an immense debt of 
gratitude. 

This revelation teaches us that Go<l is love, and that love includes all righteous- 
ness, all purpose to train man in righteousness, all needful sternness in that training, all 
patience, all humility, all self -sacrifice, all tenderness. It tell us that the life and 
death of Jesus Christ, is God's great |)arable of love, acted out before the world. It 
tells us that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, and tliat its all-suflicing law is love. It 
tells us above all that God is love. In the days when God was known only to the 
world as the Almighty — when in a certain sense power was enthroned as Deity — 
bodily strength gave pre-eminence, the letider was ho who had the strongest arm, 
man fought hand to hand with his fellow man. Now God is known as the all wise, 
and to-day man worships knowledge, intellect, and learning ; he discovers, uivents, 
contrives, and executes : and his skill is emphiyed to pro<iuce the most })crfect 
engineering of war, that he may destroy his enemies by wholesale ; slaughter is reduced 
to a science. 

But the Eastern hills are already smit with the dawn of a brighter day. As 
Mazzini has said " Ujion the soil rendered fruitful by the blood of fifty regenerations of 
martyrs, we stand to hail the gigantic future, wherein the lever of action shall rest 
upon the Fatherland as its fulcrum, with humanity for its scope and aim ; wherein 
the peoples shall bind themselves in a common pact, and meet in brotherhood to define 
the future mission of each, the function of each in the general association, governed 
by one Law for all — one God for all." That Law — that God is Love." 
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ENSEIGNEMENT DE DIEU DANS L'ANCIEN TESTAMENT. 

Par M. i/Aniiii Dkkouunv. 



I. 

/ 

INVIOLABILITB DB LA VIE HUMAINE. 

Lefl pr^coptesdu D6calogue desquels relevent la Paix et la Giien-e sont lea suivants. 
Tn ne ttieras point. Ta ite cUroberas pohU. Tu tie j^orteras point de faux Umoigmige, 
Tu ne convoiteras pas U bien cVantrui. De cea prescriptions, cello qui defend le 
iiieiirtre et rend la vie d'un liomrne sacrce et inviolable pour tons lea autres est celle 
doiit roI)anrvution sMinpose avec le plus d'cvidence, ct ciunt la transgression inspire le 
plus d'horreur. De toutes Ics lois morales, voilu cclle qui est le plus t\ la purt^e de 
toutes lea intelligences, c'est la lumiere incuie qui est en nous. Aussi Tancien Testa- 
ment nous montre Dieu notre Createur, dans la famille d'Adam nicme, la proclamer 
en termea saisissanta : " Cain, qu'as-tu fait ? La voix du sang d'Abol eat montee 
juaqu*a moi, de la terre qui Ta bu.'* Et la conacience du premier mcurtrier, qui eat le 
fila atn(^ du premier homme, fait ^cho au jugement de aon Auteur ; il rcpond : " Mon 
crime eat trop grand pour que je puisae obtenir ^rdce. Major est iniquitas mea^ ut 
veniam merear. Je m6rite d'etre tu6 par le premier qui me rencontrera." 

La Loi 6ternelle qui protege la vie de I'liomme contie tout attentat est de nouveau 
promulgu6e au genre humain aortant renouvel6 de TArche. Et Dieu dit : " Je 
vengerai le aang de voa vies contre toutea lea bC'tca de la ten*e et coutre riiomme — 
contrc riiomme aon frere qui aura r6pandu le aang d*un autre bommc ; parce que 
riiomme a et^ cred a I'image de Dieu. Quiconque aura rcpaudii le aang ,humain 
paieni ce crime de aon propre aang." Dans cea paroles de Dieu tout cat u mediter. 
kt d abord cctte redondance et tout ensemble cette precision dcs tcrmes : de maun 
homhiis^de mfinu viri et/ratris ejus^ neilaissent la porte ouvcrtei\aucunc 6cliappati)ire. 
La vie luimaine eat 8acr6e et inviolable pour toua lea liommes, et toua lea liohimes sont 
noa frerea. La divine Lcriture le prononce ici en termcs qui ne laissent ricu & 
deairer. Cette fraternite de tons les liommcs r6sulte de I'unite d'origine, en Adam 
d^abord, en Noe ensuite, dea descendants duquel sont aortis toutes les tribua et lea 
iiatinna de la terre. II cat inutile d'insistcr aur cctte unite, runcien Testament 
Tarticulant ai clairement, que certuina aavanta de noa jours lui en font uii reprocbe. 
En outre et aurtout, rcmarquons la raiaoii deruiere donuce par Dieu de rinviolabilitc do 
la vie humaine ; c*eat quo I'liomme a cto crce a Timage de Dieu. Comme s'il disait ; 
voua ne pouvez jiaa attenter i\ la vie de Celui qui est, vous ne devcz ])as non plus 
attenter a la creature en qui vit aa divine resaemblance. Cost ici le lieu de rai)pcler 
comment les premiers liommea traitaient lea ctrangers leurs f rercs crocs h Timage de 
Dieu en exer^-ant envera eux rofllco do Tbospitalitc, vcrtu commune, prati(iuc univer- 
selle chez lea premicra bommea : ils se prosternaient devant eux, commc on le voit, 
entr'autrea, par Abraliam, ils lea adoraienty non pas de ce culte «u|>rcmc qui ne 
convient qu'u Dieu, maia d'un culte analogue qui convicnt aaa rcKscmblaiice vivaule. 
C'eat la fraternite augmentee du reapect — <lu respect. Messieurs, le vrai gardicu de la 
vie bumaine ; ad imaginem quippe Dei creatus est bomo. 

Zje sting de vos dmes on de vos vies. Quelle est la raison do (;ctte expression ? 
Dieu a ^tabli la resaemblance de riiomme avec lui daiia Tiime intelligente, capable 
de connaitre et de vouloir le bien, aciemment et librement, et cette iime anime le 
corpa, conatitue I'^tre humain, au moyen du sang. Cost pour cela, dit Siiint Thomas 
d'Acquin, que le plus grand crime que les liommea puisseut conmietlre les una contre 
lea autres, c'eat 1 homiciile, c'est de vhUr le sang^ domicile de la n>, dit a aon tour, en 
lui faiatmt echo, votre aublime Sliakoa[>e{ire. 

Pour cela, un certain respect du sang a ctendra jusqu'aux animaux. La vie de 
riiomme aeul eat aacree. Dana le verset qui precede celui que nous commentons, Dieu 
autoriae rhomme au lendemain du deluge, (\ prendre pour nourriture les animaux, 
qui ne aont paa a aon image, aussi bien que les vcgctiiux, avec cette restriction de ne 
jKis manger le aang avec la chair ; parce que le sang des animaux leur tient lieu 
d'&me, dit le Seigneur, tn ne dois pas manger Fdme avec la chair. Sanguis enim 
earum pro aninui est et idcirco non deltes animam comedere cum caniibus. 

C'eat toujoura pour donner plus d'horreur de reHuRifm du sang humain, que 
Dieu dit : Je vengerai le sang de voa jtmes contre toutes les botes «le la terre. II le 
fit dans les preacriptiona aecondaires de la Loi donncc par MoTse, lorsqu'il ordonna 
d'ecraaer et rfe couvrir aoua lea pierrea Tanimal qui aurait cauac la mort d'un homme, 
avec defcnae de manger aa chair. Ainsi jusque dana les details, nous voyona Dieu 
dans Tancieo Teatament, It^gif^rer le respect de la vie humaine. 
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n. 

IK PROGRAM MK DKMANDK QUR L*ON PROUVR AUSSI PAR L'ANGIEN TESTAMENT LA 

FRATRRNIT^ DKS NATIONS COMMB CRLLE DBS HOMliIES, ET QUE L*ON RAITAOUR 

l'UNB ST L'AUTRB a. la PAIX ET k LA GUERRE. 

Que la frnt«rnitc huinatnc, telle que douh ravons expos^e, emporte avec elle la 
traternito dcs nutionfl, cein va de soi. Les tribuR, Ics mitions iie wn\t autre chose que 
r1c8 groupcH (riioniinoK, on plutdt des faniillefl grou(>ee lur un sol avec des gouverne- 
inents a ellen, ct des lois ou coutuuies particulieres. Demander si la fraternite 
luimaine R*etetid a ces gi'oupen est a nos yeux une question inintelligible, bien que le 
prop^rainine nit bien fait de la )M)ser. En cffet, e'est demander si les lois ou coutunies 
nationales peuvcnt dctruire la loi priniordiale, ou si les lioninies cessent d'etre honunes 
mrce qnlls sont partagos en groupcs, ou encore s*ils n'ont plus etc crces a I'image <lo 
Dieu du jour ou ilH font partie de groupes diflerents, ou enliu si le Decalogue, expres- 
sion du Droit cternci, et en particulier le precepte : Tune tueras point^neles oblige pas, 
en tant qu'ils sont bonimes, a quelque nation qu'ils appartiennent. Aussi nous ne 
trouvons pas dans Tancien Testament I'expression fraUmiU des fuUionSy ou natioHB 
soeurs ; le langage divin et antique est simple, 11 dit : Thommeest le fr^re de Thomme 
ot cre^ a riinage dc Dieu : ccla suffit 

D'ou vicnt done que la question est posee dans le programme ? C'est par suite (runo 
necessite dc notrc epoque, ou les notions les plus ^l^mentaires sont parfois obscurcies 
Comme si les devoirn des nations i)ouvaient ctre autres que ceux des lioinmes, dont 
les nations sont conq)osces, on distingue aujourd'hui entre les nations et les liommes, 
pour oHcr avancer que les reglcH de conduitc ne sont pas les monies pour les gouveroe- 
mcnts et les gouvernes, pour les liommcR publics et les liommes prives, nieme quand 
il s'agjt du respect de la vie hiimaine. On drape les hon;mes publics sous le manteau 
de riCtat ; et Ton imprimait il y a qunrante ans que TKtat est la source de tons les 
droits, que son droit a lui n'a point de liinites et que les majoritcs n ont pas bcRoin 
d'avoir raison. C*eR jours-ci, on commence d'imprimer couramment que la justice 
n'a rien a voir dans la ixilitiquo, c'est-&-dire entre les natitms ou leurs gouvernements, 
c^est-a-dire en fin de compte, en matiorc de paix et dc guerre, en inatiere d'cR'usiou du 
sang. Ju8qu'o!\ dcscendrons-nous dans les profondeurs de Tabime ? Get obscurcisse- 
mcnt de la vcritc est tcl ({ue Ton s'en otait occupe au Concile du Vatican, et que des 
definitions et dcR anatbcmatismescUii^nt prqiares sur ce sujet conune sur celui qui nous 
occupe, birsqu'il fut intcrrompu. L'Kveque de Paderlxirn a obtenu du Paj)e Tautorisa- 
tion de publier ces travaux prepamtoires, et voici un anatliematismedontje n*ai pas le 
texte sous Icr yciix, mais je rcponds du sens et prestpie des termes : " Si quelqu*un 
dit que les lois lunnaines ne tircnt pas Icur vertu de la Loi etcrncUe et divine ou que 
les regies de la morale ne sont p>is k^s mcmes pour tons, pour les liommes publics 
comme pour les liommes prives, pour les gouvernements ot pour les particuliers, qu^il 
soit anatheme." 

Si iM)iir los raisons donnecs, nous ne rcncoutrons pas dans Tancien Testtiment, lo 
mot fratenM (les mUiotiH^ en revanche nous .y trouvons la chose, avec application 
aux relations des hommes des diverses nations et en particulier a la Paix et a la 
Guerre. 

Dieu veut qu*on traite Tetranger comme riiomme du pays en matiere de justice 
publique : " Entendez les parties quelles qu'elles soient, et jugez-les avec droituro, 
nationaux ou etraugers [1] Lors de la seconde pronudgation do la loi, Mo'ise ordonna 
de prononccr des maledictions correspondantes aux prcceptes du Decalogue. II y en 
avait douze. Les Ic^vites les pronon9aient a haute voix devant tout le people rassemble 
et le peuple les coniirmait en pronon^ant aussi a haute voix le mot : Amen. Or vous 
allez entendre Is cinquieme de ces douze maledictions telle qu'on la lit au 
Deuteronome. 

Maudit soit celui qui jirocure un jugement per vers contre Tetranger, Torphelin ou 
la veuve. Et ttuit Ic people rep<mdit : Amen. Maudit soit-il. 

Est-il possible de pousser plus loin le sentiment de la fraternite et la loi de la 
justice fraternelle, a I'egsrd des hommes des autres nations ? L'ancien Testament 
veut, non-seulemcnt qu'iIs soient traites sur le meme pied que les nationaux devant 
les juges, mais il Ics couvre de la meme protection que rorphelin et la veuve de son 
peuple. 



[1] Aiidite illos, ot recta judicate, sive sit illc civis, sivo |)eregrimis. 



III. 

APPLIOATION i LA PAIX BT A LA GUBRRB. 

Cependant il est des hoimuos et dcs groiipes d'liominos Heinblables k Cain, qui 
par cupiditc, tiaine, vongounce ou toute autre passion, attotitent de verser le sang 
d'autres lioiiiiiies ou groupcs d'honiines, et de coiuuiettro d autrcs gmnds crimes 
declares digues de inort par Dieu nidine. Ceux-1& violent la loi priniordialeet meritcnt 
la punitioQ edictee aussi par Dieu dans le texte coninicntc tout a Theure, et daus ccs 
paroles qu'il est temps de relever. Qui eflfudcrit humuuum suiiguinem fuudctur 
sanguifl illius. Ceux qu'ils attaquent ou au'ils oifcnsent sont-ils teuus de so luiKser 
fairs, de se laisser tuer, chasser de leur sol, depouiller de leurs biens injustemeut ? 

Malgre noire amour tres religieux et tres legitime de la paix, aucun d'entro nous 

3uoi qu'on en dise en nous traitant a tort d'utopistes, ne bl&meni le droit de legitime 
efense ni ne contrediru TaxiOmo romain : " L of£ens6 a la gunlu de la justice, ' noa 
plus que Toracle divin ; Qui eil'uderit sanguinem humanum f uiidotur sangius illius. 
Alors a lieu ia guerre, toujours crimiuclle d*un cdte, toujours juste de Tautre. £t ce 
qui constilue lu crime d*un cdt6, et la legitime et nccess^iire rosiHtance de Tautre c6t6, 
ce n'est pas parce que ceux-ci font partie d'un gronpe et ceux-lA d'nn autre groupe, 
c*est la violation de la Loi divine d'une part, et do I'autre la vindicte neceasaire de 
cetto m^me loi, ddictee potir la paix et la tranquillite des bons contre les eutreprises 
■cele rates des mdchants. 

Arriere done les pratiques modcrnes, d'apres lesquelles deux armoes, deux 
groupes d'hommes ou deux peuples s'entretuent sans qu'il y ait entre eux un de ces 
crimes ^norroes, obstines dont la punitiou est la mort d'apres Tenseignement divio. 
Arriere cette abomination de deux armoes do soldats qui vont aux batiiilles sans cause 
et s*entre d'Uruiseut en s'estimant reciproquemont innocenls. Les iniHurablcs sont &la 
fois innocents et sc^lcrats. Innocents parce qu'ils n^out pas murite d'etre tu6s par 
leurs adversaires, scel^rats parce qu*ils tuent coux-ci, qui ne Tout pas m^rit^ 
davantage. 

Revenons k Tancien Testament Que la fraternity des pounlcs eomme celle des 
hommes y soit enseiguee et pratiquee de la mauiere la plus formelle, c^est le 
patriarche Jacob, a son lit de mort oil il propli^tise, qui va le pi*emier nous I'apprendre. 
Je suis d*autant plus heureux de citor cet exemple pour le premier qu'il 8*y agit d'un 
fait de guerre qui auruit pu §tre juste, nmisqui n'et^it pas nccessuire. Aprt'S le double 
crime commis contre Dina par le Ills du roi de Sicliem, le cou|nible sctait Immilie 
devant sa victime, il s'etait bumilie devant le pcre, oif rant la reparation possible :le 
mariage et Talliance des deux peuples. 

Le patriarcbe misericordioux avait acccpto. Deux de ses fils, Simeon et L^vi, 
entraines par la passion de la vcngcuiice, tendirent un guct-apens cni;*l aux 
Sichimites. tribu ctrangcre a la race d'Abraham, et tircrent I'^pce contre eux. Kcoutez 
le v6nerablo perc des douze tribus interrompre les benedictions qu'il ropnnd sur elles, 
pnur prononcer, plusiours siecles d'avanco, la mal6diction du DeuttToiionie contre 
dfMix de ses propres fits : ^* Simeou et Levi, frires, vases d'iniqiiite dans la guerre. 
Mon Ame ne partieipe pas k leni's conseils, et ma gloire n'est pan dans leur compagnie. 
Maudite soit leur fureur obstiuee et leur indi.u^iiation sans pitio." Vam imquittUiB 
belUuUia. Mal<*dictu» furor eorum quia perluuix ei indigwUio eorum quia dura. 
Puis il edicts la punition couvcnable, non exagcroe, k cbacun. L'un sera di8semin6 
dans la terre promise, I'autrc n'aura pas de lot k lui et ses eiifnuts n*y seront 
qu'usufniitiors. Ainsi le peuplo clu pourra se souvenir it juninis qu il ne faut pai 
verser le sang des nations ^trangeres, mdme avec une apparence de justice, sans 
n^cessite et sans les formes requises. 

En odot le crime ne pout>dtre constats, ni par consequent puni, sans one le 
criminel soit proalablcmont juge, convaincu, et en matiere do guerre, sans que de plus 
il refuse obstinement la reparation. C'est pourquoi Dieu voulut ru'il y cut des juges 
paruii son penplc, pour juger avec justice entre les natioriuux et les etrangers sans 
aucuue acception de personne : Sive sit ille civm, sive prrafrinHs, Aullti erit 
dislaniia personarum, Comme consequence, il fit une obligation & son peuple dea 
formes prealables et indispensables ea matiere de gueire neccssaire, avant toute 
hostilitc, en cestormes : "Lorsque tu te trouvoras dansTe cas de combattre unecitd, un 
peuple, tn lui oflriras auparavant la paix [1]." 

Ainsi firent les ooze tribus lora de Tattentat d'3 (labaa k I'cgard de la tribu de 
Benjamin. Bien que le crime itt Evident, les Juges d^ts tribus procoderent comme il 
devait, et rendirent leur sentence. Puis on envoys des ambassadeurs dans 



[1] Offeree ei primum pacem. 
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chacune des villes de la tribii de Benjamin, pour len solliciter de punir ou de livrer 
les coupables. Bt Ton ne proceda contre eux que sur Icur refus obittin^ de le faire et 
d'dter I opprobre qui rcjailiiHsait 8ur tout Ic pcupio de Dicu. 

Un autre exeniple est celui de Jephte dont nous parlerooR dans un instant. 
Dien qu'autres soient les faits et les crimes des liommes, autres Jes enseigne- 
ments divins, on peut dire que les H^breux n*ont pas rendu vaine la raison de la 
promesse du Messie faite a Abraham leur p^re, le jour oii il demanda grAce pour 
Sodome. " Puis-je cclcr mes desseins k Abraham, dit le Tres-Haut, lui qui deviendra 
le Pere d*une grandc ct forte race, et en oui seront benies toutcs les nations de la 
terre? Non, car je sais qu*il donnera pour Joi k ses fils, a sa maison apres lui, de se 
maintenir dans lu voie tracee par le fres-Haut, en fatsant le jugenient et la justice. 
Judicium et Juntitiam,^^ En effet, il est vrai quails furent les instrnmcnts de Dieu 
pour la destruction de cinq peuplades adonnees k toutes sortes d*nbominations 
execrables et habitudes k immoler jusqu'a leurs fils et Iciirs filles sur les autels de 
leurs idoles. Mais cctte mission formclle que Dieu leur donna k mnintcit reprises ne 
change rien k ses lois cternelles. An contraire elle les fait mieux rcssortir. Les 
II6breux dtaicnt tcnus d'observer le Droit des Gens cnvcrs tons les peuples, * m^me 
idolAtres. Ainsi, k la mpnic cpoque, il leur est defendu d'attaquer les Ammonites en 
meme temps quo de les frequenter, de peur d'etre gAt6s par leur corruption. Jephte 
nc leur fit plus tard qirunc guerre ddfensivc, apres avoir essaye en vain d'obtenir 
d'eux une paix Equitable. II ne leur resista que lorsqu'il leur cut envoys successive- 
ment deux ambassades solcnnelles pour leur demander la raison de la guerre qu'ils 
faisaicnt au peuple liebreu, leur exposer son bon droit et la possession trois fois 
sdculairc de la tcrrc qu'ils n*avaient jamais r6clam^e jusque la, et qui ne leur avait 
jamais appartcnue. 

Nous conseillerons de comparer les preteodus manifestes modernes ddcores du 
nom de declarations de guerre a la vraic d6claration du cas expose par Jepht6 arant 
de tirer le glaive, m§me pour sc d6fcndre : ils appr6cieront la distance qui s6pare les 
Chretiens daujourd'hui des Ilobrcuxd'alors. Le message de Jophtd sc termine ainsi : 
" Ce n'est done pas moi qui pcclie contre vous, c'est vous qui agJRscz mal envers moi, 
en portant chez nous une guerre qui n'est pas juste." Aujonrd'liT^i on ne parle plus 
de p6che, ni d'in justice, on (lira it qu'on ne sait plus ce que c'est. Aujourd'hui, disait 
il y a vingt ans (en 18G9) votre si serieux iiirisconsulte M. Anstey, quand ub 
souverain vcut faire la guerre, il ne dit plus : tel roi ou tcl gouvernement ma fait 
tel tort et il refuse de le n'-parer. On dit : Je fais la guerre pour une idie^ pour le 
prestige, pour faire luie ernlntion hintoriqne, et d*autres phrases ignoblos qui ne 
recouvrcnt que rnnibition. la cupidity et des desseins pervers. 

David ne Ht plus tard la guerre aux monies Ammonites qu'apres qu'ils eurent 
commis des injustices rnonnos, dit Grotius. Tnndis que les modernes dnoncent sans 
verge^e la prctontinn fie uiettrc hors du Droit des Gens les hommes qu'ils tAxent de 
races mferieures, et les y niettent en effct, au mdpris de la fratern'ite humaine, 
Tancien Testament nous montre David et Salomon faisai^t des traites avec 
I'lnfidele Iliram, roi de Tyr, et ils en sent loues de Dieu dans TEcriture [1]. 

Plus tard le peuple ^lu agit <le mome ji Tcgard de Spartc et de Rome, et Ton 
oUrc dans le ttnnplo de .lerusnlem des siicriticos pour lea nations allices. Lliistorien 
Joscphc met dans la btnichc de Salomon priant dans la solennite de la dddicaco de cc 
Temple, le langagc que voici : " Nous ne nourrissons pas un esprit inhuniain 
envers les 6traii.q:era et nous n avons k leur egard aucun sentiment mauvais [2]." 
Jja pierre dc tuuclie de la fraternity des hommes de toutes les nations, c'est la justice 
ct niumanite. 

Autaut MoYse ot les prophetes tcndcnfc u interdire au peuple hcbrcu cnclin n 
ridolAtrie des relations dangercuscs pour sa foi, autant ils Tnaintiennent la Loi divine 
donn6c primitivcment sur I'effusion du sang des hommes. Non seulcment dans le 
cours (\\\ temps rien ne lui est permis contre elle, mais cette loi est pcrpetuellement 
relue chaque scmaine par toutc la nation dans les synagogues, avec le rccit de 
radmirable conduitc d'Abraham leur pere. les paroles de Jarob a son lit de mort, la 
manierc de proccder de Jcpht<^ et des autres ; et dans ses f^tee solennelles le petiple 
choisi con vie tons les Gentils et tons les peuples k chanter avec Ini les louanges du 
Tres-Haut. 

Bn resume, Tancien Testament nous montre Dieu declarant la vie de Thomme 
tacreo et inviolable, la fraternity de tous les hommes k quelque nation quails 
ap|Nirtiennent, la guerre criminelle et caToique de la part des m^chanta qui la font 

[1] Juxt^ snpientiam qiiam si dominus dederat. 

['2] Nun sumus inhumano iugcnio ne<: male aflPccti crga extraneos. 
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Tpour satisfnire leiirs passions sans cause juste et ne6c8&iire, n'autorisnnt nir'Mno 1ft 
resiHtanco dcs l>.)ns qu*apres raccuinplissuniunt dus funncb prealables pour gurantir 

- que Teffusion du sang de leur part ne seni rien autre, sinon Ja vindicte de la Loi 
•eternelle viol^ et Texercice du droit de defense I^g^time centre les actes pervers des 

. indchants. 

THE TEACHING OF PROPHECY. 

In a paper on this subject, Mr. Qco. Gillett, of London, came to tlie following cou- 
clusions : — 

(a) That war is constantly referred to in the Scriptures as a consequence of 
.inan*8 unrighteousness or of unjust government 

{b) That peace was promised to the Jew» under the dispensation of Moses, if 
fhoy worshipped God, and kept his statutes. But this peace was to be partially 
secured by tho sword. 

(e) That Isaiah and Micah foretell a peace, equally based upon a belief io God 
and oDedicnce to Him, but maintained withoiU the moord by the authority and power 
•of the Lord alone. 

{d) That this peace is announced by the prophets as connected with the coming 
of Christ in the flesh. 

(«) That Christ claimed to be a king ; set forth the spiritual and peaceable nature 
of His kingdom, and proclaimed that it was at liand. 

(/) That His reign in Heaven has begun, and His reign on earth is to be accom- 
plished through '* the people of the saints of the most high." And that any further 
delay in realising " peace on earth " is not according to the purposes of God ; although 
a want of faith by the Church in Her risen Lord may postpone to another generation 
blessings of peace intended for us when the nations shall learn war no more. 

DISCUSSION. 

Chevalier VLADIMIR DK Bolrsta-Kozlowski, speaking as aa 
Austrian, referred to the persecution of men for their religious faith in 
■certain countries in Europe, especially in Russia. He said that civil 

• courage was a much greater virtue than military courage, and called 
attention to the fuct that Christ was the first Teacher who taught 
clearly the love of one's neighbour, but, unfortunately, men had 
deformed His teaching, those very men who had taken His name and 
had kept His clear words from due appreciation in the world. He then 
referred to the fact that there was a civil war, a war against liberty of 
faith in Europe, which needed attention. The Jews were persecuted in 
many European States, but in this respect Austria ofTered a striking 

• contrast to some of her neighbours. He regretted that while at the 
Herlin Conference attention was called to the horrors of slavery, nothing 
was said as to an equally cruel form of slavery which came from 
religious persecution, and urged that religious liberty was one of the 
essential elements in the growth of true Christianity and true peaco 
nmong men. 

Rev. C. B. Smith, Boston, U.S.A., said the brotherhood of man 
:rests upon the supremacy of Almighty God. His law must of necessity 
•be absolute, universal, immutable. " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart,'' was accompanied by the equally imperative man- 
date, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." Supreme love to 
God would reveal itself towards men first by leading its possessor to ^ 
acknowledge and respect the natural rights and privileges among the 
whole brotherhood of man. Equality of natural rights and privileges 
did not involve the equality of natural capacity or of social position. 
Love to God and the brethren would constrain those who possessed it 
to acknowledge and respect the natural rights and privileges among the 
whole brotherhoo'l ; among which were life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
jiiappiness. S cond y, love to God would develop itself toward man by 
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restraining its possessor from doing anything to his brother man thai' 
'he would not have done to himself under similar circumstances.. 
Thirdly, love to God would develop itself towards man by 
constraining its possessor to actively oppose all others who would do- 
him an injury. And lastly, it would lead its possessor to help those 
first who need help most. If we had an equal regard for two poor 
neighbours whom we ought to help, and one was in a starving condition^ 
while the other had a small supply at hand, we should help the most 
needy first. Evidently those were in most need of help, who were 
the most injured and helpless, and who were they if not the millionB' 
who were pressed into military service by the resistless power of 
mighty Governments to kill or to be killed. Does the world furnish any 
class of men ao helpless and need}' as the millions bleeding and 
suffering in military camps and on the battlefield ? Is there so mdchi 
ruin, so much sorrow, and woe from any other source on earth as from 
this ? Any arrangement that should terminate the barbarous practice 
of war among men, and relieve the millions of the oppressed and 
suffering would be the work of the good Samaritan and receive the bene- 
diction of the Father of us all, '* Inasuiuch as ye have done it nnto one 
of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me." 

M. A. Desmoulins (France) proposed as an amendment the Intro* 
duction of the word " solidarity " into the resolution in place of 
" brotherhood." He thought the substitution of the word " solidarity " 
put in harmony the two terms of the proposal before them, implying as 
it did more effectually identity of interest and equality of rights. He- 
further argued that " fraternity " was included in " solidarit}'," but the 
latter would give a larger idea and another meaning necessary to com- 
plete the meaning of " fraternity." The argument used for " fraternity" 
had been based to some extent upon ideas that were not accepted by the 
whole world, by all phases and schools of thought, especially in these 
modern times, whereas " solidarity " was a word which was univer- 
sally recognised as being the larger term which includes the less. The 
doctrine of fraternity, though preached so continually, was still not 
accepted by mankind, due to the fact that the most civilised nations of 
the world were at this moment armed against each other to the teeth. 
If, on the other hand, they presented to mankind the idea of the 
identity of interest and the equality of rights, which was included in 
the word "solidarity," they would have a clear declaration of the 
principle involved in the word " fraternity." 

M. Fuederio Passy said that if the word " solidarity " had been 
in the resolution, he should not have moved an amendment to put 
" brotherhood " in its place, but he must say he paw no reason for sub- 
stituting •' solidarity " for " brotherhood." ** Solidarity " was a fact, but 
" brotherhood " was not only a fact but also a feeling. It was quite true 
that "solidarity " contained "brotherhood" if well understood, but it 
was not less true that "brotherhood," when felt, 'nvolved " solidarity.'* 

Madlle. Radu (of Paris) seconded the uneudment on the 
piound that the word " solidarity " in the minds of many 
Frenchmen had a more effectual meaning than " fraternity. 

The amendment was put to the Congress and lost, and. 
the original resolution was agreed to. 

RESOLUTION II. 

The following resolution was next proposed that — 



'(Knoush.) 

" TJ^e Congress recognises tJie important injluence which Christi* 
<inity exercises upon tlie moral and 2>olitical progress of mankind, and 
-earnestly urges upon ministers of the Oospel and oUier religious teachet^s 
tlie duty of setting forth tlwse principles of peace and goodwill which 
-occupy such a central place %n the teaching of Jesus Christy 

(Frrnch.) 

//. — Le Congres reconnait Vinflnence importantf' que le Christ- 
ianisme exerce sur le progres moral et politique (le Phumanife, et rapjmlle 
avec instance aux Ministresde rErangi/c etau ires person ncs s\)ccuj)ant 
d* education religieuse^ la nScessiti de repandre ces ]tri}icipes de paix 
'Ct de bonne volonti qui sont la base des enseignnnrnts de Jesus- 
Christ, 

(See page 82 for final form of rcBolntioiiR.) 

The following paper by Signor E. T. Moiieta, of Milan, 
the editor of // Secolo^ was read as moving the resolution : — 

At the head of the propframme for thin Congress the Conimiltee have wigely put 
^he question of peace and war viewed from the religious Rtandpoiiit. 

A desire is felt in sonic quarters, aud could hardly fail being expressed, that tlio 
Congress might ehniinato this matter as being too dangemus fur tlie peaceful dis- 
cussions of a Congress, composed of persons professing difTcrent religions or no 
religion at all. 

As well might one wholly exclude from our dolintcs politics ; for many of us, no 
^oubt, entertain widely different ideas about the forms of government and the conduct 
of States. 

We meet with the objection : " L'histoire est plcine do gucrres religieuscs. Que 
desangvers^I Que de persecutions et quelles pei*secutions ! " (History is full of 
religious wars. Uow much blood shed I Uow many pcrHccutions, and what 
persecutions I) 

But the same can be said of all the Governments of the i>aHt, both monarchies 
and republics. Are we therefore to give up the hope that now-a-days more civilized 
And better enlis^htened governments, obeying the impulse and sway of public 
opinion may be found seeking in the glories And benefits of peace that authority which 
iiitlierto they have sought in bloody and warlike imdortakiugs ? 

Moreover, inasmuch as in all historical religions, with few if any exceptions, there 
(18 a coiiiMion moral substmtum (for, in all such as are now professed by civilized 
peoples, at least in all the different sects and sections of Christianity, good-will 
toward men and nations is being taught and preached), we munt acknowledge the 
office of relio;ions to be eminently educational. Are not religions, indeed, the greatest 
effort made 03' humanity, throughout the ages, to wean wild men from earl}' rudeness 
an I barbaiity, and win thoni over to higher and higher ideals ot mutual help, equity, 
justice, and forgiveness? Calling to their assistance the terrors beyond the grave or 
the encouragements of a beneficent Qod, they originally aimed at combating and 
overcoming brutish appetites by the satisfactions of the human soul, violence by love, 
egotism by attruism. 

If religions have not always fulfilled their highest odice, if some of them liave 
<legencratcd from their earliest character, this sad lot they have in common with all 
governments, with philosophy, with the schools, with all other human institutions. 

Such as they are, they constitute by their powerful organisations even now-a- 
days one of the principal forces, if not the very first power, of social life. They take 
man at his cradle, and do not leave him even at the grave. The sway they hold over 
the multitudes is the more strong the less it is visible. 

Governments, knowing this power of forms of religion, have at all times striven 
«eithcr to suppress thein (although persecutions have ever increased their vitality), or 
to make them subservient to their interests of dominion. 

And we who have no interests of our own, nor party interests, to advance, we 
who sincerely wish for the happiness of all men, shall we, from vain, unjustifiable 
-scruples, deprive ourselves of the powerful auxiliary that religions can give to the 
cause of Peace in the world ? 
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In order to well understand the iniportniicc of tlie query Bubniiltcd to tlie^ 
Congress, it suffices for each of us to answer the following questions :— 

(1). Is it a good or an evil tliat in all religions, however different their gcniun aniB 
origin, ucace toward men and nations is included among the highest duties to which 
man is bound to conform his conduct ? 

(2). If, notwithstanding this, the holy ideal of Peace has been and is still 
so long lingering to take root in the conscience and customs of people, is the cause 
thereoi to bo attributed to the religions themselves, or to tlie contrariety of adverse 
times, or rather to tlie want of energy and constancy in those who were bound to- 
care for that ideal being fulfilled ? 

(3). If, from the earliest times downward, the ministers of the different 
religions, caring less for questions of forms and more for tlie higli purpose of their 
ministry, had made Universal Peace tlie main subject of their teaching, who docs not 
see wliat immense progress this holiest of causes would by this time have made iii 
the world ? 

(4). And if tliat which has hitherto been only a desideratum were to become a 
reality, viz., if we were shortly to see a general crusade against war preached by 
the ministers of all religions, would not mankind much sooner be delivered from the 
great scourge of war, which is at the same time the greatest sin of men ? 

(5). If truly religious men, animated with that spirit of love which raised in 
the middle ages a Saint Francis of Assisi, and in our own time a William EUery 
Channing, were to go about the towns and villages of Europe teaching as the first 
duty of all such as wish to be at peace with God and their own consciences, to 
labour for promoting good- will and peace toward the peoples, and for obtaining th» 
disarming of their governments, would not our cause be marvellously helped 
thereby ? 

The answer to these queries cannot be doubtful in England and the United 
States, where religion does not fetter the individual conscience, and where public 
spirit and the genius of liberty find in the religious feeling of the people their 
greatest source and impulse. 

The objection rises from the Latin countries, in France, and above all, in Italy. 

Here the men devoted to the cause of human brotherhood siy to us : " What 
you wish for is merely a dream.^ The past cannot be recalled. The Catholic Church 
IS engaged in deadly conflict with the spirit of modern times, and will never b» 
foimd willing to disiirm. The Pope, and the Clergy dependent upon him, are our 
greatest enemies. For the peace we invoke they care little or nothing ; they do car» 
most of all for preserving an uncontrolled empire over tlio consciences of the- 
people." 

One day, not long ago, the writer addressed himself to one of the most illustrious- 
and venerable prelates ox Italy, one of those few ministers of the altar who mourn* 
fully deplore the modern estrangement between Liberty and Catholicism, and after 
relating to him the efforts which are being made all over Europe and America by 
the Societies of Peace for the triumph of their sublime ideal, preached and sanctified 
by the blood of Christ, asked him how it was that the Catholic clergy, in presence 
of this most encouraging movement, could remain unfriendly or indifferent. 

The prelate answered : " We are neitlier unfriendly nor indifferent ; we do secretly 
wish Goo-speed to your efforts, and our inmost hearts and thoughts are with you. 
We do wish we could do more ; we toould indeed unite our efforts with yours ; hut 
how can wo do this, if you look upon all of us as traitors to our country and foes to 
civilization, if all our doings are suspected, misinterpreted; if you are continually 
pointing us out to the hatred and scorn of public opinion ? " 

The words of that prelate are most significant. One might answer that our being 
unjustly suspected and misintcrnreted ought not to prevent us from fulfilling our 
duty. Very true this for highly developed and suoerior persons, but not for the 
majority of men and women. The majority are moulded consciously, or unconscious* 
ly, by their surroundings. 

Let us strive to improve these surroundings ; to make the spirit of concord 
rise where now mistrust is reigning, and the ideal of pence and human brotherhood 
which now seems fur off and covered with threatening clouds, shall soon shine out 
near us, purely and brightly. 

The enstningcment now existing in our countiies betweeen the Civil 
Society and the Cluurch is mournfully deplored by the best portion of the Clergy. 
Many of our priests take to heart their spiritual mission, see pre-eminently m\ 
Christianity the reli.n^ion of love and concord, and would gladly lay down theii 
lives, if they could thereby spare new woes to mankind and hasten the reign of! 
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peace and brotherhood upon earth. And yet, owing to the reasons roii are now 
acquainted witli, in the holy warfare we are carrying on for universal pacification^ 
alas I they are standing aloof I Is not tiiis a sad loss of power ? 

In this matter the history of Italian Independence teaches a great lesson ! 

As long as the whole clergy stood apart from, indifEerent or opposed to, the efforts 
of the Italian patriots, the latter were dragged to prison and died on the scaffold, or 
found escape only in exile, but their cause made no progress. 

But when Pius IX. appeared by his words and deeds to aid Italian Independence, 
the national idea Tery soon became most popular ; both young and old seized upon it 
with enthusiasm. Mazzini tendered his services, and Garibaldi his sword, to Pius IX, 
and from that day the achievement of Italian unity was no more doubtful. 

What liappened in the struggle for Italian Independence, and before that at the 
beginning of the French Revolution, what has ever become manifest in all great 
national movements, cannot help taking place also in this our holy cause of Peace, 
which is not only political, but eminently moral, and which concerns, not one nation, 
but tlie whole human race. 

What a blessing for all if this should happen ! 

Well then, let us do our duty that tlus great event may be accomplished. 

Let us labour, as fiir as it depends upon us, that no active force should be 
excluded from this work of civil and moral renovation. 

Let our call go* forth to all classes, all governments, all parties, all churches, 
to help in this work of uniyersal pacification. 

Ladies and gentlemen, — We are met here from different parts of the world, 
and hold on many political, civil, and religious questions, widely different opinions ; 
but we are all united in a common feeling : the abhorrence of internecine wars ; 
the love of the whole human family. 

Animated with this feeling, the word which we address, in the name of 
ilieir own faith, to the ministers of all religions will be such as to level the bar- 
riers dividing them among themselves and also dividing a portion of them from civil 
society ; and if it shall touch the hearts of the many good men that are among thcni, 
if it shall induce them to look with increased sympathy upon, and lend some help 
to, tlie work we are all devoted to, oh ! then, bo sure, this Congress will liave well 
deserved of the cause of humanity. 

The resolution was seconded by the reading of a paper 
prepared by Mr. Geo. W. Minier (Illinois, U.S.A.) on 

DUTIES OF MINISTERS OF RELIGION WITH REGARD TO 

PEACE AND WAR. 

It is patent to everyone who reads the Bible that the prophets predicted 
a time when wars wiU cease. All of tliom, but especially Isaiau and Ma Inch i 
(Isaiah ii, Malachi iv.), tell us it shaU come to pass in the last days. The patriarchal 
Age, whicli lasted about twenty-five hundred years, ended when God gave His law to 
Moses on Sinai, some fifteen hundred years before Christ. The Jewish Age ended at 
the Crucifixion of Jesus. Wt are therefore living in the last time, the Christian 
Age. The three Dispensations, so-called by theologians, but w^hich should be 
called three Administrations, for so Paul alludes to them (1 Cor. xii., 5), are three 
great divisions of time. At the head of these three great periods, stand three great 
personages, Adam, Moses, Jesus. We are living in the last period under the ad- 
ministration of Jesus the Christ, the Son of the living Gh>d. 

One feels like dropping the subject just here. The meek and lowly, tlie loving 
Jesus, restrained Himself from asking more than twelve legions of angels at liis 
crucifixion, and ordered Peter to put up his sword. (He is " the Prince of Peace.") 
To suppose tliat one claiming to be a minister of His, and should pattern himself after 
and follow his Master, can do otherwise than adyocate peace, and deprecate war, is 
unthinkable. 

What should he, the minister, do ? He should preach it from his pulpit, and 
act it out in his life, and never suffer himself to be beguiled into the idea of 
becoming a chaplain in an armv ; unless he go there to tell the story of the Cross 
(0 soldiers, and administer to the sick and wounded. The minister should not 
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fail to ioBtntct the youth in the arts of peace ; and in every way, by precept and 
example, denounce the horrorB of war. 

One wav to do this is to show the waste of means, and the poverty brought 
about bv War. Of the many millions of money whicn this Government of the 
United States of America owes, every dollar is a war debt And this is mostly 
true of all nations. If all ministers of Ghrisfs Gospel were as earnest in advocating 
Peace as they are in building up Sectarian Systems (something not found in Christ's 
teaching), what a delightful morn would soon break in splendour on the world I 
Could we wake up some morning and find that all wars and armaments, for the 
destruction of human lives and the waste of material liappiuess, were abolished, 
we would need divine aid to convince ourselves that we were still inhabitants or 
this once cruel, but now peaceful and happy earth. 

Would it not be a good and laudable eifort for tliis " Universal Peace Con- 
gress " to request every preacher, in all denominations, to preach a sermon on peace, 
as opposed to war ? Suggest the da v. The first Lord's day of the New Year would 
be a good time. It is vain to remind the ministers of the meek and forgiving spirit 
of the Master they serve, unless we get tliem to work also. Many of tliem have not 
studied tliis matter ; too many chaplains in legisLitive halls, and in opposing 
armies, pray not for Mrar to cease but tor success in battle. 

Few there are, perhaps none, we justly apprehend, who, in their hearts, are 
resolutely opposed to war. In behalf of humanity, in behalf of righteousness, let 
all ministers labour in the cause of peace. And in the name of the Divine Master, 
Heaven's glorious King, let the people be instructed in what Jesus taught in that 
wonderful Sermon on the Mount : '* Love your enemies, bless them tliat curse you. 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use ana 
persecute you ; that you may be the children of your Father in Heaven. For He 
causes His sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sends His rain upon the just 
and upon the unjust." 

" Then wars shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail, 
Returning justice lift aloft her scale, 
Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed innocence from Heaven descend." 

Then too, in the emphatic words of Hebrew prophecy, " He shall judge among 
the nations and shall rebuke many peoples," and "They sliall beat their swords int« 
plough-sl tares and their spears into pruning hooks : nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more " (Isaiah ii., 4). 

The following papers were Jilso submitted: — 

CONTINUATION OF PAPER 

By M. i/AnoA Defournt. 

IV. 

RNSEIGNRHBNT DU OHRIST. NOUVKAU TRSTAHRNT. 
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Nous aurons moins ii nous ^•Undrc sur le nouveau Testament. La raison en est 
ue lo Messie a condrnio I'ancien Tcstainont. Je ne suis pas venu, a-t-il dit, abolir la 
oi, ma is Tachever, la perfectionncr. Jl a confirm^ en particulier la Loi p6nale sur 
rEffusion du sang au jardin de Gcths^mani lorsqu'il rappela k Pierre, qui venait de 
frappur du glaive sans autoritd, et sans les formes requiscs, siiion sans justice, 
roracle prononc6 au lendemain du D61uge : Qiiiconque r^pandra lo sang humain 
paiera lui-m6me cc crime de son sang, et qu*il dit k Pierre, en gn^rissant la blessure 
que celui-ci venait de faire : " Hcntre ton 6p6e dans le fourreau. Tous ceux qui 
frapperont de Fci^^e, periront par rep6e." Tout ce que nous avons dit de Tancien 
Testament doit done ^tre attribuS au nouveau. 

Ce qu*il importe de relever dans I'ltlvangile, o'est cette perfection de la loi 
ancienne, dont parle le Sauveur lui-m6me et dont nous aliens dire quelques mots. 

La f raternite et la Paix sont comme I'ftme de Tenseignemcnt moral de Tlllvangile. 
Les Messagers c6lestes chantent sur le berccau du Messie promis k Abraham et k 
Jacob et qui avait 6te Tattente des Nations : Gloire k Dieu au plus haut des cieux, et 
paix sur la terre anx hommes de bonne volenti. II est venu pour r^tablir la paix 
entre le ciel et la terre, entre Dieu offens4^ et les hommes p^cheurs, et entre tous les 
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liommes. et il « ciment^ ceite paix de sod propre sang. II s*' st fait le f r6rc dcs 
homines, il les appelle do ce nom, il lour dit qu'ils ont tcus im m^nic Por^ 
•qui est aux Cieiix et qu'ii faut que cliacun pric en hii dtsiint : Noire 
Pere. Dans le Sennon sur la Montague, il proclame les huit bdatitudes, dnnt 
Toici la septi^me : Heureux les pacifiques parce qu^ilq eeront appel^s les iils de Dieu. 
11 recomniande k ses Ap6tres d*annoncer au monde I'Evangile de la paix, de dire en 
entrant dans chaque cit^, (inns chaque maison : Que la paix soit dans cette dcmeure. 
II emploie lui-in^me cette f urnie de salutation, et dans le doux 6clat de sa resurrection, 
les premieres paroles qui sortont de sa bouche sont celles-ci : Pax vobis. Que la paix soit 
avec vous ! Ses Apdtres, fiddles 4 son enseignement, comniencent leurs predications 
par ces mots : Viri fratres, Homtnes FrM*e8j et ils s'appliqiient d eux-mcmes ces 
paroles du prophete : Quails isont beaux les pieds de ceux qui vont evangeliser la 
paix I 8*il dit en un endroit qu*un r^sultat de sa mission divine ne sera pas la paix, 
mais le glaive, il entend par la que fcs disciples fideles seront exposes aux persecu- 
tions et il veut qu*ils s*estiment bien lieureux de les soufErir. 

Sans doute, il serait peu confonne au sens de ces textes visant la paix, de les 
Testreindre uniquement & la paix opposes k la guerre, puisque le Sauveur a laiss^ \ ses 
Apdtres et & ses Disciples une paix supdrieure & tout trouble luimnin, une paix telle, 

2u'ils la gardaient au milieu des guerres qu'on leur a faites, et qu'elle leur re vena it 
oublee loraque ceux k qui ils I'onraient ne I'acceptaient pas. Mais il serait non tnoins 
contraire a I'enseignement du Messie de dire qu'il n'avait pas en viic la paix oppos^e a 
la guerre, puisque celle-ci d^oule de Tautre et que si tout le monde avait la premiere, 
la seconde ne serait jamais troubl^e. 

Eofin et surtout il a ^tabli cette fraternity et cette paix sur un commandement 
nouvcau, le pr^cepte de la charity mutuelle, scinblable h la sicnnc. ** Ainiest-vouR les uns 
les autres comma je vous ai aimes moi-niemc. On a dit uu\ auciens : (cequi ne signilie 
pas I'ancienne loi) : Aimez vos amis, et gardez votre liaine pour vos enncniis. Et 
moi jo vous dis : Aimez vos ennemis. Faites du bien a ceux qui vous hnissent." II 
est inutile d'insister ; personne ne conteste et tout le monde snit que Ic Mcssic est venu 
annoncor aux hommes qu'ils sont tons les fils d'un nii^nie Pcro colcf^tc, et que son 
enseignement vise k leur procurer toufce justice et toute paix. Pnrsoiiue n*ignore non 
plus qu'il a confirm^ la loi morale primitive, sans en exceptor im iAta, et qu'il Fa pcrfec- 
tionnle par la charity. Personne ne conteHtera non plus que ces trois grandes cliuses, 
la fraternity, la justice et la chnrite soient en relation intime avec la Paix et la 
Guerre. 



V. 

DEVOIRS VF.<i Fm.lftSIAfiTIQrRs AU POINT I>g VUR DB LA PAIX ET DE LA GDEItRK 
INSTRUCTION RRLIGIEUSB SUR LA PAIX ET LA QUKRUK. 

II ne m*apparticnt pas de tracer leurs devoirs aux eccl6siuRtinues au point de vue 
■de la paix et de la gucne. Tontefois il me semble que je repondrai sunissunmcnt au 
vocu du programme en ce poin^ et en ce qui concerne Tinstruction •eligicnse, en 
rdsumant ici renseigncment ue PEglise sur ce grave sujet. Jo serai d'autunt plus a 
I'aise pour Ic faire que je suis certain de no heurter personne dans cette Asseniblee on le 
faisant. Ccttc doctrine en ellct est contenue dans les Peres, lesanciens conciles et les 
canons. Elle est ainsi le patrimoine commun, le code de toutes les nations chrt^ticnnes. 
Oar, dit un protcstant anglais dont les amis do la justice ct do la paix ne devraient 
prononcer le nom qu'avec un profond respect, David Urquhart, lors de la scission 
du XVIo siecic, ni depuis, personne n'a rejetd ni songd a rejeter les admirableB 
Canons do lie MUiiari et Bello. 

D^K Ic second siecle un ecrivain ohr^tien s^exprime ainsi : " Depuis que le Pcre a 
donne au Christ les nations pour heritage et pour possession la tcrrc jnsqu*:\ ses plus 
«xtr6nies iiinites, des lors il a etendu Te mapteau du fraternel amonr sur tons les 
Jiommcs sans aucune exception.'' Dcs lors TKglise acquiert cette gloire de prol'csscr 
riiorrenr du sang versj, inline avec juste cause. La gueiTe la plus juste et la plus 
neocHsaire inspire de la tristesse, ct Ic chr^tien qui a trcmpe sa main mcnie duns un 
sang coujiablo, est docluro incapable des fonctions sacrcos de participcr au ministcre 
-^le I'nutol oh s'immole TAgncau. Quelques autcurs et iu6me un ou deux Peres dcs 
temps priiiiitifs suniblent avoir coudamne touto cspece d'eft'usion du sang de la part 
des rlirctiens. Comme nous nous occupons ici de doctrine, non des sentiments particuliers, 
fii de rontroverse, nous n" Ifs discut'^^OMs pas. Nous novf bornerons a aire ceci : k 
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une 6p^ue od la carriire militaire n^tait paa obligatoire, en m^ine toinpB que- 
rezcrcice de cetto profession iinposait, d'apres lee lois romaines, I'obligiition de 
participer souvent d'une maniere positive aux pratiques idolfttriques, et d*exercer dee 
s6 vices, des tortures oontre les inalfaiteurs du dedans, cee sentiments se comprennent. 
Et de fait, si i'on ne refusait pas le bapteme auz soldats, les directions de TEglise 
bashes sur ces deux motifs, faisaient une obligation aux baptises de ne pas prendre la 
ceinture militaire apr^s le bapteme. Les memos directions 6taient donnees aux 
magistrats charges par ^tat de participer k I'efEusion du sung en prunonpaut la peine 
de mort, et en presidant aux tortures et aux executions. 

Venons aux Canons, et comme nous disons & present, aux decisions formelles et 
ofiicielle3 qui s*adressent aux soldats, et condamnent I'injuste effusion du sang comme 
contraira 4 la Loi de Dieu. Nous n*en connaissons pas avant la fin du troisicmo siecle. 
Feut-Stie n'y en out-il pas, et cela se concevrait. Gibbon nous raconte que lors du 
d^barqiiement des Gotns envahisseurs a Chalc^doine, en Tan 289 de T^re chr6tienne 
les habitants de I'Asieavaient perdu I'habitude du maniement des armes parce qu'ils 
n*avaieut pas vu de guerre dcpuis trois siecles. Pour le dire en passant, la province 
romaine d Asie, jouissant de trois slMes de paix, nous reprcsente une Angleterre ou 
Ton n*aurait pas tire le canon depuis le regno de Henri VIII jusqu*au milieu de notre 
sitele, ou une France depuis celui de Fran9ois ler. II ne serait done pas surprenant 
qu'il n'y ett point eu alors de decision formelle sur le danger mortel que fait courir 
aux Ames la criminelle effusion du sang. La premiere connue est du Pape Saint 
Cams (qui avait ete esclave). Nous n*en avons pas les termes. Nous savons seule- 
ment qu*il instruisit sur leurs devoirs Mauj*ioe et la Legion th^baine lorsqu'ils 
B^journerent ft Rome, ft leur retour d'Orient oik ils 6taient all6s d^fendre TEmpire 
oontre les premieres invasions des barbares. Le r^sultat des instructions que leur 
donna Saint Cams f ut le martyre de ce glorieux chef et de ses 6,600 compagnons, 
qui se laissirent massacrer jusqu'au dernier a Octodure, aujourd*hui St. Maurice, eo. 
Valais, plutdt que de prendre part ft une expedition injuste. 

Saint Eucher ^vdque de Lyon, qui a 6crit au Ve siecle, I'histoire de la L^cion 
thdbaine, nous a conserve les termes de la remontrance de ces genereux martyrs de la 
Loi divine au tyran Maximieu dans le moment oii il venait de les fairs d^chner. Eu 
voici un fragment. Cost Texpression de la tradition chretienne, dont Saint Euolier de 
Lyon est le temoin autorise. 

" Nous avons toujours combattu pour la justice, la pi^t6 et la defense des inno- 
cents. Ces nobles fins 6taient les seules recompenses nue nous ayons sues en vue au 
milieu des fatigues des camps et des perils des batailles. Mais le serment que nous 
avons fait ft Dieu au bapteme prime celui que nous vous avons pr6t6 ft vous-iiiPiue. 
Comment pourriez-vous compter sur le second, si nous violons le premier ? Nos 
bras sent pr^ts centre tout ennomi. Mais nous aimons mieux mounr que de nous 
souiller du sang des innocents." C'est ici qu a cte prise la noble devise : Potius mori 
quamfcedari, Seulement, on n*en sait plus le sens parce qu'on a retranchd dVbord^ 
oublid ensuite les mots qui suivent : Potius mori quam foedari innocentiuni san- 
guine. , 

' Plus tard, rEglise a institu^ la Chevalerie. En voici la definition en vicux 
fran^ais : Cilice de clievalerie est de maintcnir la foi, femmes, veuves et orphclins 
sauvegarder, defendre honimes m^aises et non puissantis. N'est-ce pas la traauction 
du texts de la remontrance de la L6gion tli6baine : Pugnavimus semper pro justitia,. 
pro pietate et innocentium salute ? 

C'est vers I'epoque de Saint Eucher, du IVe au Vie siecle, que commencent ft so- 
formuler les saints canons de Re Militari et Bello, chefs-d'oeuvre de la legislation 
divine-humaine, qui rendaient muet d'admiration un puissant esprit de notre temps. 

Citons textuellement, " La volontd doit toujours ^tre ft la p?ix, la n^cessite seule 
impose la guerre."' . Paceni habere debet voluntas. - Bellum necessitas. Alors sent 
fletris avec une energie et une concision admirables les mobiles impies de guerre, 
notamment dans le canon quid culpatur in bello. L'ambition de dominer, qui n'est 
qu'orgueil ; la rage d'etendre son empire, oui n'est qu'ambition ; la passion des 
nchesses qui n'est qu*une variety de la servituae idolAtnc^ue ; Tenvie centre les autres 
nations, le propre peche de Cain ; la joie sauvage et bestiale de verser le sang : Voilft 
ee qui est criminel dans la guerre. 

** Toute guerre est injuste et criminelle par consequent lorsqu'elle n'a pas ete 
precedee d'un edit judiciaire prealable, rendu par des juges qui soient vraiment tels, 
c'est ft dire qui disent le Droit au peuple. Car le juge n^xiste pas si la justice n'est 
point en lui. Que le sang verse soit celui des paiens ou celui des ohretiens, la. 
consequence est la m^me, elle entraine Tinhabilete ft exercer les fonctions sacrees." 

C'est ici le lieu de rappeler cette incapacite ft recevoir les Saints Ordres ou ft en 
exercer les fonctions connue sous le nom d'irregularite pour cause de crime d(^ 
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iiioiirtre ; que lo meur^tre Boit privo ou collectif, il n'y a pas de difteronce. Elle a 
toil jours exists dans rE^lisc, et elle est encourue par tous ceux qui prennent part a. 
unu guerre in juste, n'y eiit-il qu*un seul homme qui p^risse du cdtc de ceux qu'on 
attaque injusteinent. Ainsi Tont tou jours ensei^e tous les thiolo^ens et tous les 
canonistes du monde y compris ceux d'aujourd'hui. " II £aut s'abstenir des armes non 
seulemcnt en Careinc, niais en tout temps, si ce n'est lorsqu'un concours de circon- 
stances iuipcrieuscs et indvitablos en rend l*emploi n^ccssairo et urgent pour noire 
propre defense, celle de la patrie et des lois de nos peres/' Voil4 bieu la n^cesait^ 
mcvjtablei hors de laquelle il est criininel de verser le sang. 




les f cmmes et les enf ants de vos enneinis, innocents de leur attentat. Nous savons que 
vous Tavez fait par erreur plutdt que par malice, n^ammoins faites-cii penitence. Vuus 
deviez conserver la vie a vos enncmis meme apr^s la victoire et meme k tous ceux 
que vous pouviez 6pargner dans lo combat. Et plus loin ; II no &ut user d'aucuae 
violence pour convertir ceux qui sont dans I'idol&trie." 

Ici la formule du Droit des Gens conforme k k Loi 6vang61ique se complete. La. 
charit6 vient se joindre k la justice pour orner sa compagne de la mis^ricorde et la 
ddpouiller de ses rigueurs paiennes. En eifet, les peuples de Tantiquit^, ceux ni^me 
qui observirent le niieux le Droit des Gens, ne se faisaient pas scrupule de massacrer 
les ennemis apres la victoire aveo leurs &milles, ou de les r^duire en esclavage 
perpetuel. 

En voici un autre du temps que les Sarrazins envaliissaient TEspngne, la France et 
ritalio : Autre est la cause des Juifs, autre celle des Sarrazins. Ceux-ci poursiiivent 
les Chretiens, les cliassent de leurs viiles et des pays qu'ils liabitent : C'est avec jiintice 
qu*ou les comha.tf juste pugftaiur. Ainsi, ce n'est pas parce qu'ils sont Mahometans 
qii on leur fait la guerre. J'abrege, en citant Saint Bernard, qui va nous r^sumer en 
termes aussi clairs q^u'energlques la doctrine chrctiunne sur la guerre. — Le passage 
est tir6 d*un livre fait pour les soldats et adrcsse aux Chevaliers du Temple. Ad Militea 
Templi. 

" II faut tout cuKLMiiblc uno juste cause et une intention droite k celui qui se bat. 
Si I'une ou Tautre manque, malheur a vous ; vainqucur ou vaincii, la bataille finit 
nml pour vous. Car si c'cst vous qui ^tes tuo en voulant tuer, vous mourez homicide^ 
Et si c'est vous qui tucz, vous vivez homicide : miserable victoire qui en faisant de 
vous le vainqucur d'un homme, fait de vous le vaincu du crime." 

II parle ensuite du soldat chretien, et il liii applique,— chose digne d attention, 
les passages de Saint Paul dans lequcl FApdtre rucemmande Tob^issance aux Puissancea 
dtablics et en donno la raison. 

" Le vrai soldat chr6tien ne porte pas le glaive sans cause. II est le ministre de 
Dieu pour la punitiun des nmlfuitoiirH et la defense des gens de bien. Quand il 
tue uu mal&iteur, on ne pent cortaiiienicnt pas dire qu'il devient homicide, maia 
plutdt ex^cuteur du mcchant." Ici le passage est intraduisible en fran9ais. 

Toujours la m^me conception, cello de la Loi divine. Le soldat n'existe que pour 
r^primer les malfaiteurs, soit du dehors, soitdu dedans. Et il en etait ainsi avant les 
temps plus modernes, comme dans lantiquite. Le soldat n'^tait pas distingue de 
celui qu*on appelle aujourd'htii le bourreau. Ce sont des soldats romains qui out 
crucific le Sauveur saus savuir cc qii'ils faisaient ; ce sont des soldats /|i"' ontdccapite 
&iint Jean Baptistc, sur le conuimndement inique d'H6rodc, et TE^ so dans son 
antique liturgic fl^trit tranquilleinent le tyran comme ceux qui lui obeisscnt : Misit 
rex incrcdiilus ministros detcsta biles, et amputavit caput Joannis Baptistae. Anticnne 
que nuH peres du moycn Age adraient ainsi traduite : Le Roi sans/ot tii loi^ envoyadea 
ministres indignes d'ostor en justice (detestabiles) pour couper la tite de saint Jean 
Baptistc. 

Le tcxte de Saint Bernard n'est p&s achevd, et j'attire votre attention sur la fin. 
" Car, poursuit-il, il ne sera it pas permis de tu^r m^me les pa'iens (les lures) si 
Ton pouvait empccher, de n'hnporto quelle autre mauiere, leurs ravages intol^rables ei 
Topprcssion in juste dont ils acca blent les Chretiens." 

A genoux, suis-je tent6 de m'ecrier avec un de vos compatriotes, k gcnoux devant 
le predicateur de la deuxieme croisade, tenant cet admirable langage au moment oil 
11 la prcche. — Combien je regrette, Messieurs, que le temps me manque pour continuer 
a vous exposer cette Legislation de I'Eglise ou seulement pour Tanalyser, I'eflleurer 
un pcu da vantage. Je vous parlerais des conciles des IX., X., et XIo. siecles intor- 
di8ant les sacrements aux soldats qui prenaient part aux guerres injustes ou non-^ 
ncfcKsaires de cette ^poquc, et n'c les y admettant que s*ils quittaient I'cpce en faisant 
itcriiient de ne jamais la reprendre, sinon pour la defence de la justice ou de la patrie^ 
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^181 pro justHia defcndehda ; imposant la penitence an chef et aux soldatB qui 
«vaient pris (lart h unc gucrro aont la cause n*6tait pas 6tablic, comme votre concile de 
Wineeatcr temi apres la conquete de Quillawmc de Normandie et preside per 
Lonfranc, oil Ton ddicta contre les soldats trois ans de penitence pour chacun de ceux 
•quMIs avaient tuds, quarante jours pour cliacun de ceux quils avaicnt 1»1cb868, 
trois jours pour avoir vonlu tuer. Cc qui montrc, comme tant d'autres 
monuments^ comme Saint Bernard qui s'adrcRRait d cliaque soldat, que Ton 
n'abdiquait pas alors comme aujourd'hui sa responsabilit^ entre les mains de ceux qui 
commandaient la guerre, juste ou injnste. 

Les chartes de cette ^poquc sont les Helios des Concilcs. Je pourrais vous en citer 
■des centaines dans Icwjuelles le Seigneur jure en cos termes comme le sire de Coucy : 
Je n*aurai pas le droit de conduire les lionmics aux l^ tallies, sinon dans le cas o^ 
qnelqu^un viendrait pour envahir injustcmcut ma terre on assi^gcr quelqu'une de mes 
forteresses. On lit dans une autre : lis n'iront a la guerre que sous la pression d'uoe 
cause juste, et tr^s manifestement reconnue pour telle. Nisi causa justa •! 
manifestissima incumbente. 

Mais je ne puis iinir sans tous parlor d*nn grand liomme qui fut en m^mo temps an 
grand saint, et <jui devrait ^tre votre patron, parce que vous ^tes vraiment ses disciples 
en ce point ; je vcux parler de samt Francois crAssiac, qui fonda le Tiers-Ordre 
siculier en vue de mettre iin aux gucrrcs luultipliecs qui d68o1aient depuis deux on 
trois sicclcsplueieurscontrcesderEurope. Saint Fran9oisd*As8i8eetaitunc(Bur fort. Hade 
plus Tesprit plcin do lucidity pratique, ct il trace en quclques lignes dans sa R^gle les 
Traies m^tliodes pour corriger les dcfaillants, prdvenir et accommoder les proc^ sa 
les faire decider justtMucnt sans passion. Mais ce qu*il veut avant tout, c^est la paix ; 
il avait r^tabli la salutation usitee par Notre Seigneur, ct il abordait cnacun avec les 
douces paroles cliantees par les Angcs au premier instant dn beau Minuit sur le divin 
berceau : Que Dicu vous donne sa paix ! Le chapitre VII. de la Regie du Tiers-Ordre 
s^culier est ainsi con9u : " Les membres du Tiers-Ordre s^culier ne porteront i>as 
d'armes pour envahir ou attaquer ; invasionis aut impugnationis ; ils ne s'armeront 
que pour la ddfense. 

VoiI4, Messieurs, les detix lignes qui ont achev^ de mettre fin & cet 6tat de guerre 
et qui ont prepare le beau XI He. siocle, qui ne put 6tre si grand que parce qu'il fut le 
sieclo de Saint Francois et de Saint Louis, le siccle de I'arbitrage et de la paix. • 

Permettez-moi do citer jV ce propos quclques lignes du Paj>e actuellcment assis sur 
le Saint Siege, du Pape qui a prononcc la memorable Allocution Consistoriale du 11 
F^vrier 1889, sur la paix et les moyens de la rendre au monde actuel. 

S'il arrive que par le vice de la nature ou par la faute des hommes, le genre 
humain vient atomherdans lemal etqu'im sccours extraordinaire soit n6cessaire pour 
qu'il se releve, il est absolument indispensable d*avoir recours 4 J6sus Christ et de 
voirenluiunpuis^; -r et tressCtrmoyendesalut. . . . C'estcequiseproduisitalafin 
du Xlle. siecle et (.ans les premieres annces du Xllle. Saint Francois fut Touvrier de 
cette grande oouvre. On ne saurait dire avec quel entrainement la foule se portait vers 
lui. On pleurait ameremcnt ses fautes, ou oubliait les injures et Ton revcnait par 
Pamisement des discordes & des sentiincnts de Paix. C'est la raison qui determina le 
samt a instituer TAssociation du Ticrs-Ordre qui admettait toutes les conditions, tous 
les Ages, Pun et Tautre sexe, sans obliger a rompre les liens de la famille et de la 
8ocictc. II rorganisa sagement. . . . moins avec des Regies particuli^res que 
d'apres les propres lois evangeliqiies, qui ne sauraient paraitre trop dures k aucun 
Chretien ; les regies sont en efliet d'obeir aux coiuniandcinents de Dieu, de s*abstenir 
des factions et des rixos, de ne rien vouloir dctourner du bien d'autrui, de ne prendre 
les amies que pour la defense de la Religion et de la Patrie." 

£n cominen<^ant cette seconde partie de mon discours j*ai d^clin^, comme je le 
devais, la tAclie de tracer leurs devoirs aux eccl^siastiques, relativement k la Paix et k 
la Guerre dans les temj* presents. En terminant, il me scinble que rien ne m'emp^che 
d'emettre un vocij. C'est que ces simples etadmirables doctrines que jeviensd'ebaueher, 
formulces par TlCglise en conformite des enseignements de TAncien et du Nouveau 
Testament, cessont d'etre ensevclies dans la poussie/e des Ribliotheques ou renferm6e8 
enire les murs des universitos, des semiuaircs, des Kcoles de Droit, qu'elles en sortent, 
6hicidecs par les doctes professeurs, proclamees du haut des chaires par les eloquents 
predicateurs, vulgarisees par la presse honnCte et chr6tienne. BientOt le sens du juste 
.ct I'intelligence des Lois religieuses en matiere de Paix et de Guerre penctreront de 
nouveau dans les esprits. Alors, en presence des peuples imbus de ces fortes et 
claires doctrines, il ne sera plus guere possible d'oser leur commander des guerres 
injustes et inutiles, c'est a dire des massacres, reprouves tout ensemble par la Iteligion 
et la Justice. Les litigesen matiere secondaire, ne pcmvant plus servir de pr^textes a 
d'impies eifusions du sang serout rares ; et ceux qui se presenceront, on trouvera tout 
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simple de lea risoudre, sott de gouvernemeot k gouvernement, eott par dcB Arbitrc» 
et au bofloin par cet Arbi^e nature! des nations chrotiunnes, Ic Saint Siego, qua 
proponait, il y aura troie anslo 28 dc co moiB, Lord Stanley d'Aldcrlcy u laChainbre dee- 
Lords, en alUrinant, sans contradiction dc la part des tree houorables Pairs, sun actioa 
salutaire et son inipartialite dans les siedes passes. 

DUTIES OF MINISTEKS OF RELIGION WITE REGAUD TO PEACE 

AND WAR 

By FrbdkriOk Sbssions, Gloucester. 

In order to ascertain, with satisfaction to our own mind, whether any specified 
religious or philanthropic movement is a lawful or desirable question to preach about, 
we must surely first ask ourselves, " Why am I at this moment a recognised niinistor 
of the Gospel ? " 

We may take it for granted that no ministers, who will carefully follow this uaper, 
are put into the " priests oHIice " merely that they ** may cat u piece of bread. * To 
those who look upon the ministry as nothing more than a ** livino;/' uoither the move- 
ment in favour of peace, nor even " the cure uf souls " will nnike any real claim on. 
their consciences, or their love, or tlieir time. 

A similar question to Uie foregoing is, ** What itf the propor function of that 
ministerial calling into which we have lawfully and rightly entered ? '* Undoubtedly 
our first duty is-^the Holy Ghost working with us — to preicli the kingdom, to heal 
soul-sickness, and to cast out devils. If we wait on our ministry, as the Apostle Paul 
enjoins upon us, we shall endeavour, in season and out of sciiRon, to reprove, rebuke, 
and exhort the flock of God, and we shall, as ambassadors for Christ, put His atoning 
and sanctifying work in the forefront of every tiling. Ah did Peter to the multitudes, 
that came running togetlier to see tlie notable miracle wrought by John and himself 
at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple, so shall we also declare that in the name of the 
crucified Saviour, through faith in His name, there is to be had perfect soundness of 
heart and life for all men, since tlie Fatlier has sent His son in His resurrection power 
to turn each one from his iniquities. 

But, over and above tlie message of reconciliation, tlirongh Christ Jesus, of a 
fallen and sinful world to God, we have a message committed to us for those who are 
thus reconciled to Him, we have to declare what ought to be the Christly life lived by 
all men and all nations. We cannot conceive that Christ intended to make oite rule 
of life for iho private citizen and another for him who is responsible for the well-being 
of communities. Surely He demands the highest possible exhibition of righteousness, 
peace, and goodwill towards others, from men of every social rank and condition — 
from tlie king as from the crossing-sweeper, and from the statesman as f rOm tlie 
oostermongcr. When this truth is properly impressed upon everybody, then the family 
will live in the same spirit us we know individuals should do, ?^r.:l nations will live in 
internal quietude and prosperity, and the rulers of the earth will behave towards each 
other as children of the one common Fatlier. It was aU, men (the nations), of whom 
our Lord was thinking when He gave His Apostles the great commission ordering 
tliom to teach the peoples to do whatsoever He had commanded them. The Christ- 
like life is the only ideal life that fits all humanity, everywhere and always. Towards 
this ideal, rather than to those of even tlie purest forms of philosophic paganism, our 
teachers should ever seek to lead the world, not only in the belief of God's Word, but 
in the doing of His commandments. We shall never bring it up to the highest 
standard unless, in tiie right spirit, free from assumption, and yet with all boldness, 
we ** magnify our office " so as to deliver to it the message of peace and goodwill to 
men, with a " Thus saith the Lord." Political economies, commercial necessities. 
International codes. Parliaments of nations, all need advocating and enforcing ; bnt 
the preacher's first duty is to teach our race the principles and essence of Divme and 
human government. 

Says the Bishop of the Church of England to the clergyman in one portion of his 
•rdination services : — " Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost 
to tike upon you this ofTice and ministration, to serve God for the tiromoting of His 
gh»ry and the edifying of His people ? " The deacon answerrf, " I trust so." The 
Westminstor Catechism teaches that " they that are called to labour in the ministry 
are to preach sound doctrine diligently, in season and otit of season, plainly, not in 
the enticing words of man*s wisdom, but in the demonstration of the Spirit, boldly, 
making known the whole counsel of God." In his ** Congregational Church Polity/ 
the Kuv. Dr. Dale says : — ** The true minister speaks under tiic inspimtion of a strong 
aifectton for his people, and with a deep sense of respunsibility for their faith and 
jrigliteousuess. If turough want of urgenoy on his part any of them are living in 
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ruxolt againsl God lie xnows trmt he sliareB their faults, and if they reinaio in revolt 
to the Iftflt, tlie Rhiidow of their uwful doom will fall upon him. . . .There if) some- 
thing in the vigorous ethical life of a man who speakfl under the power of a great 
unthuniasm, for justice and purity will give new force to the conscience of tiiosc who 
listen to him, and will exalt their ideal of moral perfection." The Rev. William 
Arthur, the eminent Wesleyan minister, says in his " Tongue of Fire " : — " The most 
dangerous perversion of the Qospel, viewed as affecting individuals, is when it is 
looked upon as the solvation of tlie' soul after it leaves the body, but no salvation 
from sin whilst here. The most dangerous perversion of it, viewed as affecting a 
community, is when it is looked upon as the means of forming a holy community in 
the world to come, but never in this. Nothing ihort of a general renewal of society 
ought to ftatinfg any soldier of Christ*^ 

I want you to see my point clearly, which is that unless we feel, as we stand 
before our congregation, that we do so as those who have a right to declare a 
message from God, we may as well hold our tongues, and let the secular newspapers, 
and monthly and quarterly magazines, have things all their own way. Whilst p jrRonally 
most strongly opposed to mere priestism, I dread the threatened government by an 
irresponsible Press, and believe that in things religious and philanthropic the men 
anointed by God the IIolv Spirit should stami between the livmg and the dead, and, 
as far as they realize and grasp it, should declare the whole counsel of God to the 
world. Without desiring to see a generation of " political parsons " who would range 
themselves on either side of the great party strifes of *' the ins and tlie outs," I still hope 
that the time may soon come wlicn the spiritual river flowing from lieneatb the altar 
of Jehovah will be psrmitted to bring to every burning question of the hour, and to 
to the Commonwealth of the Nations yet to be. This it will do immediately the 
pulpit grasps the trutli that its mission is to save the peoples of the earth in time as 
well as for eternity. 

This matter of peace or war is " one of the burning questions of the hour.*' 
Universal peace is in the direct line of our Ssivioiir*s holy will, as revealed to us in the 
Gospels, and in those Apostolic Epistles to the infant Churches which constitute for 
Its such valuable commentaries on that revelation. War is, from the preparation for 
it to the magnificent cathedral services in praise of victory, in flagrant contradiction 
to that practical exhibition of Divine principles which is demanded from the followers 
of Christ. The Church of England long ago recognised the prime importance of a 
peaceable life when it ordered the prayer to be written and to be offered in every 
service, " Give peace in our time, Lord." Whatsoever a congregation might rightly 
pray for, the minister oueht surely to preach earnestly in behalf of, and wiien he so 
preaches he ought not to let any excuses for breaking this peace, or for being a party 
to doing so, in tliought, word, or deed, remain in the licart of any one of his hearers. 
A congregational prayer that is not homtHlly niiMnt is a mockery of the Most High. 

Turning to the Scriptures wo 6nd even in the Old Testament that the prophets 
were more widely concerned with denouncing national evils, and threatening Divine 
judgment upon wrong doers of their own ana the surrounding nations, tlian even in 
foretelling tlie coming of the world's Messiah. I am not surprised, therefore, at the 
king putting Jeremiah into prison as a political firebrand, and I can thoroui^hly 
understand tlie desire of the Syrian monarch to capture Elisha. who so nobly ranged 
himself on the side of freedom, while at the same time giving us a magnificent 
example of how to turn armies back by the force of all conquering love rather than 
by that of arms. 

It is in the New Testament, however, that we get, direct from Christ Himself, 
our commission and our messages of universal peace. Peace to men as between 
them afid God ; peace to men of goodwill as among themselves ; and peace with 
their enemies and those who would despitefully use them and persecute them. 
There is tliroughout the Savioiu-'s teaching a sweet sound of love to all men in whirli 
tliere is " no undertone of the battle's thunder, and no voice of tears." At any rate, 
so His apostles and the earliest fathers of the Church underetood Him. Says St. 
Paul : " If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, Ik) at peace with all men " (that 
is to say, endeavour to keep the peace ; do not inflame men's passions, nor yield to 
seuselcAS imibics, but rather do all that in you lies to bring about a time when the 
nations sliall Imrn war no more). ** Avenge not yourselves, beloved," he continues, 
" but rather give place unto wrath, for it is written, ' Vengeance belongeth unto 
Me, I will refmy, saith the Lord ' ; but if thine enemy hunger feed him, for by bo 
doing tliou slialt heap coals of fire on his head ; be not overcome with evil, but 
overcome evil with good." Says the Apostle James : " Where jealousy and faction 
are there is confusion and every vile deed, but the wisdom tliat is from above is firat 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
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MMthout variaDce, without hypocrisy, and the fruit of righteousness is sown for tliem 
tiiat make peace." Says St. John : " My little children, let us not love in word, 
3ieither with the tongue, but in deed and truth : hereby shall ve know that 3-e are of 
the truth " ; and in another place he adds : " We love Him because lie first loved 
ns. If a mau say I love God and hateth his brother he is a liar, for he that loveth 
mot his brother whom he liath seen cannot love God whom he hath not seen ; and 
this conimanduient we have from Ilim, that he who loves Go<l loves his brother 
also." We learn that the " brother " or " neighbour " is as much a man of another 
nation as one of our own from the Saviour's parable of the Good Kamaritan. 

The generation immediately following the Apostles held the sniiic views of the 
Master's teaching. TertuUian, earnest and uncompromising, declares, in answer as to 
whether a believer may turn himself unto military service, and whether the military 
may be Christians, that there is no agreement between the standard of Christ and the 
standard of the devil, the company of light and the company of darkness, and 
regards the attempt to defend war from the Old Testament as mere sporting with 
the subject. He points out tliat the Iiord, in disarming Peter, '* unbelted every 
soldier," and aflirms, in relation to military uniforms, that *' no tlress is lawful if 
assigned to an unlawful action." Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trvpho, 
declares that ** liaving learnt the true worship o^ God we have each, through the 
whfilo earth, changed our warlike weapons — our swords into plough shares, and our 
spears into implements of tillage, and we cultivate piety, righteousness, philanthropy, 
faith, and hope, which we have from the Father Himself, through lliui Who was 
•crucified." Tlie twin message of private and universal peace borne to the world b}*, 
those early Christians is seen to accord fully with those general and specific exhorta- 
tions of Jesus, the Prince of Peace, alread}' alluded to. 

*' With the pure teaching, the passionate love, taking thought for the humble and weak 
The pitiful scorn of wrong, which the scriptures everywhere speak ; 
Not writ for the sage in his cell, but preached, mid the turmoil and strife. 
And tou(rlied with a livinR brand from the fire from the AlUir of Life." 

Hut, need we go back to the Scriptures and to the Fathers only for our warrant 
to prciich peace from the pulpit, as well as to procl.um it from the platform, and to 
write it up in the Press ? Is not the Holy (ihost a living and ever present 
power, who, if we are truly called by Him to the work of the Master, will tench us dav 
by day what topics to deal with, and how to search the consciences of men witli 
regard to such thing as the lust and greed of commerce, and the sins of the flesh, and 
the pride and inhumanity and wicked waste that ever accompany the actual 
prosecution of all wars ! If we be God's ministers in very truth how can we send our 
-sons into the military profession, or by our presence at reviews, countenance a system 
which lives upon violence and outrage ? In such a position of res)Minsibility as we 
find ourselves ought we not rather to stand as heroically as Leonidas in his defile 
against the horde of fanatical and self-interested panic mongers, and against scheming 
generals, whose |iathway to a doubtful fame, and whoso right to wear gorgeous 
decorations, nnd to found peerages, is Ijased on the skill and scornfulness with which 
tlirir class can sjicrificc to their own ends every other man's right to a quiet and 
peaccjible life, and to the enjoyment of the hardly won wages of his toil. We 
cannot be too thankful to the llev. H. Price llnghcH for his iiianlv and outspoken 
scTHion against what he justly calls '* the <lcttdly militarism of Lord Wolscley." If 
only our 40,000 or 50,000 ministers in England would ))re^ch but one sueh sermon 
every quarter of a year for the next few years. Kuropo would so«)n hear once more 
a " Truce of God " proclaimed, such as the white-ribbon Iwinds of peaceable citizens 
successfully wrung in the middle ages from their over-lords and banuis, whose 
quarrels John Milton so aptly conqxired to the (juarrcls among kites and crows. 

Is it possible that the preachers of righteousness are never moved by such 
coDsiderations as that millions of men have been sacrificed upon the altar of Mars, 
among Christian nations alone, in this nineteenth century after the birth of the 
Prince of Peace ? Is it nothing to thorn that at the present moment twenty- five 
millions of men are ready, at some wild young monarch's bidding, or after an 
inHammator}' speech by some tottering statesman who dreads the coming loss of his 
)M)litical power — to dash at each other's thro:its like bulldogs slipped from their leash? 
Have they no thought that it is within their province to denounce that comuiercial 
immorality which cares nothing for the woes of the peasantry and the ruining of 
all trades and manufactures but their own, so long as good Government contracts 
for weapons, or ships, or military stores can be secured ? Does it never occur to 
them that as the prophets of Israel fulminated agaiovt vheir own people for selling a 
.girl for wine and giving a boy for a harlot ; p^^inst Tyre for trafficking in the 
persons of men ; and against Babylon for itf Riihtary ardour and violence ; so it ia 
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their own duty, as ambassadors for Christ, to point oat the direct connection betweei^ 
the financial exigencies of militarism and the raising of oppressive taxes from the- 
people ? Have thej never learnt that the true world-progress is by the power of* 
the Holy Ghost, and the faithfulness of Christian professors to every minutest 
particle of the Master's teacliing, and not by the breach of His holy laws, nor by 
Ignoring the sacredness of holy life and the brotherhood of men and of nations ? 
Do they not see that the unrest of Nihilism and Socialism is but the expression oT 
the Iwtred of the oppressed multitudes of the continent of Europe for military 
despotisms, and for enforced services, and the grinding taxation under which they 
suffer ? And do they not also see that unless the Church of Christ protests 
vigorously, in the name ef Christ, against these things, the people will inevitably 
thmk it approves of them, and will be driven into tlie armies of the unbelievers, and. 
possibly uestroy in some mighty upheaval every vestige of religious worship together 
with their political oppressors ? 

" Up from the miglity city 

A cry goes up to Heaven — 

A cry goes up from breaking lieartOi 

A cry from souls imshriven. 

Up to the gates of Heaven 

The mournful burden IIil'S ; 

Up to the gates of Heaven 

Laden with human cries. 

Up to the gates of Heaven, 

Up to the Prince of Peace— 

When shall the burden lessen ? 

When Hliali the burden cease ? " 

I frankly admit the difliculty of introducing doubtful disputations or the dis- 
cussion of many-sided questiims to congregations of persons holding every variety 
and shade of social and political view. It may be best to leave the practical solution, 
of how to promote Arbitration and Disannament to Parliament, tne Press, and th» 
Platform rather than to the Pulpit. Yet, while I never want to see our ministers 
become party preachers, on the other hand, I would not like them prohibited from, 
taking tlicir [)laccs as citizens in the political agitations of the day. I want them 
also to pray for the spirit of the prophet who, when he had yielded to the call of 
Gk>d and had had his lips touched with a live coal from off the altar, could set hi» 
face like a flint against the sinfulness of nations. We want the occupiers of the 
pulpits to be like the Apostles, who, when they were filled with the Holy Ghost^. 
turned the prisimers* bar into a seat of judgment, and made their judges tremble. 
If we cannot, as ministers, enter the arena of party strifes, wo can at least lay dowu,. 
as clearly as words may do, the first principles of truth and righteousness. In this 
matter of peace, must it not be our duty to point the nations to a better and more sure 
protector tlian the might of armies and navies r That God is on the sideof the strongest 
battalion is a truth or a falsity according to whether we look at it from a Clu-istian or 
non-Christian sbrndpotnt. 11' God is to Iks ruled out of the univei*so it is a truth. It 
then only bccomoH a sneering way of s;iying that a greater material force must in- 
evitably overeoiiio a weaker one. But if God lives, as we know he does, it is a lie. 
Spiritual forces aro mightier than material ones History proves abundantly that God 
is not always on the side of the strongest battalions. Every honest soldier must ad- 
mit this, aufl wo believe tliat not God, but tlie adversary of the human race is working 
most earnestly md successfully through the military spirit and organisation of to-dav. 
Not our army, for instance, but righteous government and missionary enterprise hold 
India loyal to the British Grown. Our narrow escape of losing it through the mutiny 
was the direct result of our milibiry org:misation. We had called a native army into 
existence, and it turned against us. It was a military and not a civil uprising, and il- 
lustrates the uuivei'sal truth that " They who take to the sword shall perish by the 
sword." This terrible uprising was the result of the overbearing behaviour of military 
officers towards their subordinates, and probably dates biiek farther than tlie era ox 
greased cartridges, to days when, as Canon Wilborforco has pointed out, in order to 
support our wicked opium trallic with China, Indian soldiers were compelled to break 
caste by crossing the lOili Pani, or black waters. The history of the Society of 
Friends in Peimsylvania, and during the Irish rebellion, and over and over again in 
remarkable episoiles of the great European war and the Great American Civil War, 
pr>ves that it is porfectly possible and safe to practise what tlie Psalmist sings, *' They 
trust in chariots and horses, but we will trust m the Lord our God." The religious • 
teachers of our day need to believe in a living, loving, and superintending Father in 
heaven. The pulpit might learn many lessons of faith from the pews and from- 
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** layinon,'* from the experience of inissionories and niisaioimry converts, and from 
mission communities in times of war, who, like Nehemiali in pre-ChriHfcinn days, have 
been ashamed to ask of tliu kini^ a Ixmd of soldiers, iKicauso thoy have already boasted 
of their absolute trust in God. Friends and bretliren — ^you whom the Lord has called 
to declare the coming of His kingdom in righteousness and truth — cannot you, of all 
men, trust Him in times of trouble and danger ? Do you not believe what you teach ? 
And even if it should please Him best that you should become martyrs in the cause of 
universal brotherhood, you would not be the first to lay down your lives for the truth. 
As Christ has loved us, and has given Himself for us, so ought we also to be read}' 
to lay down our lives for the bretliren. In any case, let us be true in our commission ; 
not the hemlds of war, but the peacefid soldiers of tlie Cross. To sum up the burden 
of this paper — our business is to teach the kingdoms of the earth tlr^t they are to 
l>ecome at once the kingdoms of our God and His Christ, and that the}' are all to 
Jive for Him and serve Him to-day, and not in the Millenniuiii oidy — 

" From the awaking of the glorious sun 
In the far chamburs of the crystal East, 
To where he goeth down in pomp and power 
Beyond the western seas." 
We have lost strength in endeavouring to grapple with purely intellectual and 
scientific problems, while neglecting the vast social problems that so closely influence 
the moral force and material prosperity, and even the religious beliefs, of the masses 
of the community. Many of the scientific doubts of the day will cleiir up of themselves 
if let ahine, but the pressure of the war system upon the nations is terribly real aiul 
full of awful possibilities for evil, which, to borrow a ))hrase of cmr Poet Laureate, 
we, who preach the (iospel, arc Ixiund to protest against as — 

" Knights of (tikI, working out His will 
To cleanse the nations." 

CHUIST'S TEACHING TO THE WORLD IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Hy Mr. IIknuv Stanley Nrwman (Leominster). 



" Havk Faith in God."— Mark xi., 22. 

The keystone of right action is faith in God. The perilous link in every down- 
ward course is unbelief. Faith results in the patriotic and the peaceful. Unbelief 
interposes the doubt, "Hath God said ?" and precipitates us in war with God and war 
with man. The reason men tight is because they distrust God an<l miin. Tiie reason 
I am at p.'ace is because I rely on the AU-Fatherliness of God. The practical appli- 
cation of this two-edged sword of truth is imiversjil. By faith Moses was meek and 
peaceable when his sister and brother, Miriam and Aaron, declared famil}' war. By 
faith Moses appointed Courts of Arbitral if m and Apiwal in the Cities of Refuge when 
controversy suddenly arose between blood and blood. By faith King Saul held his 
peace when the children of Benjamin "despised him " and " brought him no presents." 
By faith David refused in self-defence to slay the Lord's anointed, saying, " The 
Loud judge between me and thee, and see, and plead my cause, ami deliver me out 
of thine hand." In unbelief and forgetfulncss of (iod, David brought a curse ujmui 
the nation when he nmubered the 1,300,000 " valiant men that drew sword." By 
faith Ezra was ashamed Ui re<piire of the King a band of soldiers and horsemen, for 
he hati spoken to the King, saying, " The hand of our God is upon all them for 
go(Hl that seek Him, but His power and His wrath is against all them that forsiike 
Him." By faith the IsraeUtes besought the Lord on the banks of the Aha va, and He 
"dehvered them from the hand of the enemy." By faitii William INmui, on the banks 
of the Delaware, made treat}* with the Indians under the elm tree, subdued kingdoms, 
and established the CoUuiy of Pennsylvania, b}' a compact which, in the words of 
Voltaire, " was never sworn to and never broken." In faith England consented to 
Arbitmtiim on the Alal>ama claims, and cheerfidly paid the award of the Arbitrators, 
achieving what has lieen termed " the most glorious event in English history." In 
unlH'lief and distrust the Continental Powers grind <lown their subjects under the inui 
heel of the C(mscription, so that tens of thous<\nds of their best citizens escape to the 
fr.'ehold homesteads of Americn. A recent writer in Gernnny sji^'s, " Trade is simply 
dying. Every German one meets groans over the taxes. People are too poor to buy. 
The discontent is awful." In unbelief and distrust France hohls her Colony of 
Algeria in the Inmds of ndlitary despotism, so that soldiers are pickctt^jcl at the four 
corners of a haystack to prevent the Arabs setting it on fire. 

The dtictrines of Peace lie deep in the heart of Christianity. " This is the victory 
tiiat overcometh the world, even our faith." Adhered to, Christian faitli leads nations 
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to prosperity ; rejucte<l, calamity rosultH. Yot it is Truth we nrc to follow, whether 
it seem to lead to outward prosperity or not. Wo are to love Him who is tlie Tnith, 
not for the gifts Ho brings, but for His own sake. Without faith it is impossihrc for 
a nation to prosper, because without faith it is impossible to please God. John 
Bright's great axiom for Ireland was that " Force is no remedy/* and his words apply 
to every government on the face of the earth. 

Our safety in India does not consist in a little standing army of 73,337 English 
soldiers among 252 millions of people, but we are strong in an administration of 
justice, concilia titui and peace. D}* faith Schwartz was strong^T in South India tlian 
all our troops. When our soldiers were starving, it was Schwartz ahme that supplied 
them with bread. He was the one man whom Hyder Ali would receive as 
AmbasHndor from the English. ^* Let them send the Christian/' said tlie Ii<ijali, " he 
will not di'ccive uh." By faith in Goil, Sir Herliert Edwanles, wlu»n CommiKmoncr in 
the Punjaul), cKtjihliHhfd the goUlen maxim, that ** ChriKtinn things done in a Christian 
manner will neviT alienate the ))eople,** adding, *' Alxive all we may Ih* quite sure that 
we are much Hs\fiT if we do (uir <luty than if we neglect it, and He who has brouglit 
UH here with HIh own right arm will shield and bless us, if, in simple reliance upon 
Him, we try t(» do His will." 




Charlemagne, and myself have founded empires by the sword, and thoy have dropped 
to pieces like ropes of snud. Upon what did the creations of our genius depend ? 
Upon force. Jesus alone founded His empire upon love, and to this very day millions 
would die for Him." Christ came to establish a kingdom that shall never cease to 
increase. In emmciating the motive principles of His kingdom. He s1h»ws that the 
greatest of these is love. " My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom were 
of this worhl, then woidd my servants fight, that I should not Iks delivered to the 
Jews, but now is my kingdom not from hence." If we are members of His kingdom, 
we are subji»ct to tlie laws which regulate that kingdom, and, subject to tli<»se laws, 
we are under the almolute guard and protectiim of Christ our King. 

The legions of heaven camp roimd alnuit us, as the}' encom))assed Elisha. If 
we are in a furnace of distress or diflictilty, there is the presence of a " Fourth like 
unto the Son of (rod." If I am a child of God, I can fearlessly commit my cause to 
the keeping of *' Him that judgeth righteously." No emergency can arise in which 
the onmipotence of (lod is insufticient. The echo of this faith is heard nmre or less 
distinctly in every age of the Church. When Christ charged Peter t(» sheath his 
Kword, Tertullian S4iys that, " in disarming Peter, Christ unlielted every stddier." 

Origen says, " If all the Komans endiraced the Christian faith, they would o\er- 
come their enemies by prayer, or rather, they woiUti not go to war at all, lieiiig 
guarded by that Divine power which promiseil to save five whole cities for the siike 
of fifty juMt persons." Again he says, " We do give help to kings, a divine help, so 
to speak. As by our prayers we vanquish the denmns who stir up war, and cause the 
violation of oaths, and disturb the |)eace of nations, we are in this way nuich more 
hel)>ful to kings than those who take tlie field to tight for them. None tight lictter 
for the king than we do. We cannot indeed fight under him even if he should require 
it, but we light for him in offering our prayers to God.'' 

The Donatists of Phrygia upheld tlie same truth. In 295 A.D. the young martyr, 
Maximilian of Numidia, was l)eheaded L)ecause he refuse<l to be a soldier, saying, " I 
cannot engage in military service ; I am a Christian." Martin, of Tours, on his con- 
version, when serving in the army, went to his general and said, " I am the soldier of 
Christ, it is not lawful for me to fight." Loring Brace, in his excellent book on the 
achievements of Christ in leavening the world, gives many illustrations of the way in 
which the " Peiice of God," and the " Truce of Goil," were advocated in the middle 
ages. Men traversed Europe as pilgrims with lianners pleading for peace. Duelling, 
which was so prevalent in Germany and Gaul, in England and in Spain, has to a large 
extent ceased, l»ecause the conscience of Europe rose against it. 

During the Irish rebellion, the Friends, trusting in God, refused to take up arms 
in self-defence, and historians declare tliat the only houses at that time where there 
was safety were the houses of these )>eaceful non-combatants. During the Civil War in 
America in 18G1 to 1865, Friends in North Carolina were subjected to abuse and 
torture because they refused to fight, and at the close of the war they state that 
" among all those who steadily refused to bear arms, many of whom were imprisoned, 
not one suffered a violent death." 

(a) Among remedial measures, Richard Cobden laid great stress on the influence 

of INTKRNATIONAL OOMMKRCK AS A NKANS OF rBOMOTINQ FKAGE. Commercial 
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relatitmsliips iniiy multiply occasiooH of diflicultyf but we ninko a uiistako if we 
inngine tfiat on tliis accouot commerce does not promoto p 'ace. The fact is, the 
cloajr tlie comnnmication botwuen nationa and the more nmtually interdepi'ndent their 
cunmierce, the more arguments exist for maintiiining friendly rehitions. While 
Christ heartily encourages industry and denounces the " slothful," He continually, by 
example and precept, condemns covetousness. In the presence of the unsel&slmess 
of Christ, Protective Tariffs must vanish, while Commercial Treaties, Industrial 
Enterprises, and Co-operative Societies for developing the wealth of earth, will be in 
the aacendent, binding nationalities together, and welding into comimun'ty of interest 
every civilized nation. Healthy connnercial intercourse is therefore on the siile of 
Christianity. Agricultural pursuits prevail when men beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning liooks. Dr. Chalmers says, " The existence ot the 
prophecy, ' They shall learn war no more,' is a sentence of condemnation on war, and 
stamps criminality (m its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
asitendency in the world, from that moment war disappears." 

(6) The teaching of Christ is an abst)lute contradtctitm to intkknational 
JKALOUSY and national pride. In the parable of the Good Samaritan our obligations 
towards wkaker rages, the claim of every man on the sympathetic help of his 
brotlier man, and the " rights of man," as man, are clearly rccogniseil. 

Do the principles of peace eat out our Patriotism or make cowards of us ? Far 
from it. Patriotism consists in working and suffering for the welfar^j of our father- 
land, not in drinking t(»asts in cham)Kigne. The bro^id-winner is tlu* true ]intriot, for 
it is the toiler that really adds to the national wealth. Christ in the carpenter's shop 
in Nazaretli manifested heroism. Weeping over Jerusalem, He became a vnhmtary 
sacrifice for His nation, and not for that nation only, but for the w hole w<»rld. In- 
stead of the interests of one nation being isolated or opposed to the interests of 
another, Christ teaches us the solidarity of mankind, that if ohe member or nation 
suffer, all nations suffer with it ; if one nation is honoured and blessed, as Israel was 
blessed, all nations are blessed. 

Bishop Westcott referred to this at the Church Conference last year : " In the 
light r>f Christian faith," he Siiid, '^ the true interests of nations are identical, because 
they are the interests of humanity. The loss of one nation is the loss of all, the gain 
of one nation is the gain of all.'* " An unrighteous victory is alnive all a calamity to 
the conquerors. The incarnation proclaims a brotherhood of nations no less 
than a brotherhood of 'men." " Ever}' dut}* which is recognised in our private 
dciiling one with another, nmst find an analogous place in international relations." 

(f) The establishment of coUKTS ok akuitration and tlie mkhiation ok 
.NBUTiiAL I'OWKJis are the direct result on the world of the bene«liction of Christ's 
tciiching, " Blessed are the peacemakers," Our beloved" Queen has i»n several 
(occasions during her reign exercised her royal influence in favour of mediaticm. 
President Grant Siiid, " I look forward to an epoch wh -n a Court, recognis d by all 
nations, will settle all international diiferences, instead of keeping large stnn<ling 
armies as they do in Europe." Every nation has the option of a blessing or a curse. 
" Cursed Ini he that removeth his ujighlHiur's landmark," and withfMit his consent 
rectifies his frontier. *' Cin*sed be he that smiteth his neighbonr secretly,'' and layeth 
torpedoes in the conrse of his ships ; and let all the nations mxy " AintMi." '* Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth." ** Blessed is the nation wiiose {hn\ is 
the Lord " (Ps. 33-12). Let the conscience of England declan* wnicli Wv^* have 
merited. 

{d) iMrKliiAL Fbdkration is in accord with the teachings of Christ. He died 
not for one nation only, " but that he should ffnther toffether in one the children of 
G«»d that were scattered abroad." The proposal of Lord Hosebercy to knit together 
in a com|)act of peace the Anglo-Saxon race is a step in the Christian direction. 
The position of the Anglo-Saxon comnmnities on lN)th sides the Atlantic is 
without parallel. Our rapidly increasing colonies impose upon us the resp(nisibility 
to form a Federation givmg to each a representative govcrmnent. But Christ would 
carry us nmch further than this. He would gather together in one the spears of the 
whole worhl, and bring all into a com^mct of peace where the stronger and more 
civilised should help the weak. In Him there is neither Greek nor Homan, Jew nor 
Gentile, liarbarian, bond nor free, but all are merged in one kingdom under one 
king. 

The intention of Law, as we find it in the teachings of Moses, is to protect the 
poor from the oppression of the strong, to maintain inviolate the person of every 
subject of the kingdom, to plead for the widow an<l the orphan child, to redress and 
repress outrage and violence. The tendency of all just laws is to keep man at peace 
with his neighbour, and when wrong is done, for t'ne man, instearl of avenging the 
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wrong liiiiiself, to refer the matter to the ar>)itmtion of inAgiBtmte or jury. The 
teaching of Christ throiigliout is in the direction of tlie fulfihnent of law. He 
infinitely strengthens law, hy giving ur power to keep the law. 

(«) This leads us to tlie great necessity for the establisliment of a oodb or 
INTERNATIONAL LAW If law IS good between citizen and citizen, it is also good 
between nation and nation. If 250 millions in India, composed of many races and 
many languages and religions, are at peace one with another, because they are under 
one government and one law, why should there not be an international code for 
Kuropc to bind over holligcronts to keep the peace, and to pledge each other to refer 
their differences to a Court of Appeal r 

. It is to the Christian Church tliat we must look for active co-operation in the 
formation of Courts of Appeal and Arbitration and for help in the formation of an 
International Code. The Church, while separating herself from sin, must not and 
dare not Ktand aloof on questions like these which affect the well being of millions 
for whom Christ died. 

America has set us a noble example in the Pan-American Congress. In tlie preamble 
of the treaty then formed, the Delegates declare tliat ** War is the most cruel, the most 
fruitless, and the most dangerous expedient for the settlement of international 
differeuccH." The first article states, '^ The Republics of North, Central, and South 
America, horchv adopt Arbitration as a principle of American International law for the 
H'jttloment of all differcncoH, disputes, or c<mtrovcrsies tliat may aris3 between tliem" ; 
the only exception for an}' nation l)eing where the matter in controversy ^* may 
imperil its independence." Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, observes, " We hold up 
this new Magna Cliarta, which abolishes war, and substitutes Arbitration between the 
American Kupublics, as the first and great fruit of the International American Con- 
f erence." 

Mr. Wm. Evans Darby in his address to the Paris Peace Congress, proposes a 
" League of Peace," " the formation of a solemn International Treaty providing for the 
submission of international differences to arbitrators to be chosen by the Govern- 
ments interested, or by their representatives forming a Nomination Board," or 
'' butter still, the appointment of a permanent Court of Arbitration." 

(/) If Europe will thus follow the example of the American Ilepublics, it will 
naturally lead to the uext step, disarmahknt and thr disbanding of standing 
AKMiKR. The teaching of Christ on this point is equally empliatic, ** All they tliat 
take the sword sliall perish with the sword." Bearing the sword, and training for 
war, form no real security. Our standing army is a disgrace in England. Our vast 
National Debt of £713,000,000 is not so important as the low moral status of our 
English soldiers depicted. by Mr. Laliouchere in the House of Commons : ** Ninety- 
four per cent of the rank and file in the army, on completing their original term of 
service, decline all invitations or in(hicements offered them to renew their engage- 
ment," showing their own judgment against life in the army. *' Within the last ten 
years between 40,000 and 50,000 men liave deserted." *' In 1889 there were only HI 
men per 1,000 in our arm}' over 3 J years of age." " During the same period of ten 
years no less than 110,000 men or hoytt in our arm^' have been sentenced to various 
terms (»f imprisonment." Such statistics are sunicient, withtmt note t»r comment, to 
condemn a standing army in time of i^eace. As we sow, so, as a nation, are we 
reaping the unmoral lmrVi*Ht. Our standing armies arc a witness agaiust ourselves 
that we distrust (lod. 

{g) Christ teaches us the doctrine of non-intkkvkntion, or, as St. Peter puts it 
that no man or nation '* suffer as a busybody in other men*s matters." We read in 
Chronicles (II. Cliron. xxxv., 20-24) that King Josiah was warned, '* Forbear thee from 
meddling," hut refusing the warning, he perished for his folly. Many wars, in which 
Englanrl's life-bUwul has been spilt, Jiave been purely " meddlesome. 

(/«) Christ maintains the right of the lowly citizen. " lie hath put down the 
mighty from their setits, and exalted them of low degree." As such teacliing prevails, 
the fmnchise of the {Hiople liecomes honoure<l. In lieu of '* declarations of war " at 
the cainice «»f moimrchs or tottering cabinetii, war will only be declared by deliberate 
submission to the votk up thk rKoi'LK." President Ilarristm, in bidding adieu to the 
Delfgiites at the Congress in Washington, pointed to the smallness of the United 
States arnn*, and priMully and justly observed, ** Our securities are lodged with our 
people." Such noble words are a humiliating contrast to our ccmditton in Europe, 
where 3,242,00s) men are standing with bristling Inyonets waiting for war, while no 
less tlian 17,314,000 trained soldiers are ready to be called out in case of a war panic. 
IaX not the exhilcrution of our meeting together in this great Congress hide from us 
the need for deep humiliation. At our Missionary Conference in London in 1878, the 
aged Dr. Moffat rose and quoted tlie words of a heathen chief to his comrades in 



Simtli Afrita ; " Wliat w War? War cultivatcH no fields. It plants no gardcnp; 
War raiscH no faniilies and buiUlH no lionKCR. Will you know what War has done ? 
(to Ut the fields where the strife of liattle has raged, and ask the enslaved people, 
What are yon doing here in slavery? Ttiey will reply, War sent ns down here. Go t<» 
the widt>ws and ask, Why do yon mourn ? and the widow will answer, War devoiu'cd 
my hushand and 1 am ahnie. Go to the fatherless, and they will tell you, 1 had a 
father, hut War ate? him up." 

When visiting Kphesus, I was shown the Cave of the Seven Sleepers. We arc 
U)U[ that seven soldiers in the Roman army on becoming Christians, were sentenced to 
death. They escaped, and were fed month by mouth by fellow believers in this cave. 
When the Government of Ephcsus was changed, they again appeared in the streets 
of the cit}', and offered their coins for purchases in the Agora. But they had l)een so 
h)ng in the cave that their coins had Injcome (dwolete. S<» will it be with War. A 
time will come when a dead past will bury its dead. The ;uilitary platitudes and 
glamour of war will become unmarketable. Children will play mi the hole of the 
asp, and the weaned child on the cockatrice' den. Faith in God will take the place <if 
fortifications, " For verily I say unto you, whosoever sliall say untt» this mountain, 
be thou removed and cast into the sea, and shalt not doubt in his heart, Imt shall 
liclieve that wlmt he saith cometh t<» {lass, he shall have it. Therefore I say unto 
you, all things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, believe tliat ye receive tliem and ye 
shall have them." 

Wliat then does Christ want us to do in the matter ? May we not send a delega- 
tion from this International Congress to our Queen to express our sympathy -witli her 
in the burdens of State, to ask her intervention among the nations in favour of peace, 
and to give expression to our united pra^'er, " that it may please God to give to all 
nations, unity, peace, and concord " r 

THE EARLY CHRISTIANS AND WAR. 
By Mr. J. Bkvan Braithwaite, London. 

The attitude of the Early Christians in relation to War is one of great 
interest. 

It is difficult for us, after the lapse of so many centuries, to realise the position 
and circumstances of the infant Church, springing as it were into a new life, and with 
an unknown future before it. 

It was the happy season of child-like faith, which could accept in their 
obvious meaning the words of Him who was reverenced and adored as the 
one Lord and Redeemer. In the simplicity of the early lH3lievers — this 
obvious meaning was not to be lightlv explained away. It was rather in 
their view to De accepted as designed m His infinite wisdom at once for the 
exercise and the discipline of their faith and obedience. They had not yet been 
taught tliat '* it is lawful for Christian men at the commandment of the magistrate to 
wear weapons and serve in the wars." It was only ver^' gradually that tlie Church 
was persuaded that the words of her Divine Lord, " Love your enemies," could by 
any possibility be strained so as to allow of its being lawftdtokill or even to injure an 
enemy. Thus we find Justin Martyr, about the middle of the second century, insist- 
ing upon the fulfilment under the Gospel of the independent, yet almost identical 
predictions of Isaiah and Micah, " Out of Zion shall go forth the law and the wonl 
of the Lord from Jerusalem, and He shall judge among the nations, and shall 
rebuke many people, and they shall lieat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks ; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
sliall they learn war any more" (Isaiah ii., 4 ; Micah iv., 3). "Tliat these things are 
come to pass," says tiie Christian Apologist, *' ye ni&y be convinced. Ft)r from 
Jerusalem there have gone forth into the world a company of twelve men, unlcjirned 
ond unskilled in tlie arts of eloquence, but who, sent forth by Christ to teach unto all the 
Word of God, have proclaimed it to every nation of men, so that we who were 
formerly aliens one to another, not only do not fight against our enemies, but we do 
not even deceive tliem, or state anything falsely, but we cheerfully die confessiug 
Christ." (Justin Martyr, Apolog. 1, c. 39. See also his Dialogue with Trypho § 109- 
110.) 

The testimony of the Athenian Athenagoras, alK)ut the same periocl, is to the 
same effect. " We can persuade y(»u," he writes, addressing the Emperor Aurelius 
and his s<jn Commodus, ** by the doctrines to wliich we give heed, which are not 
human but divinely inspired utterances, no longer to esteem us as Atheists. 

" Wliat then are tlie commands in which we are trained ? ' Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, and pray for them that despitefuUy use you, tliat ye may 
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Ik> tlic diildri'ii of your Kntlicr who \h in liivivcn, who niitsrs Him hiiii fo rwr. on 
the evil and the good, mid Hcndeth down rain u)N>n tJic jnnt and tiie nnjiiHt/ For 
nniongst iih ye will find men in Innnhle life enpi^^ed in uinnniil InlNnir. and even ptnir 
women, who are n(»t, j>erhaim, able t«» nay much, hnt who aliow forth in action the 
excellence of thcKc teachingH. For they do not utter choice wfadn, but exhibit got»d 
deeda. Being Rtricken they strike not again ; they jvitiently Kuifer the apoiling of 
their gooda, they give to tlioae who aak, and " love their neighlnau's aa theniselveH/' 
(Athenagoraa, Leg. i)ro ChriatianiH, c. 11, p. 41, Ed. Dcchair.) 

IrenaMiH may l>c conaidcred aa repreaenting the Church lH)th in the eaat and in 
the went. Brought up at Smyrna as the iliaciple of Poly carp, who was himaelf the 
disciple of the Apoatle Jf>hn, liia teatiniony carries ua back beyond the latter end of 
the second century, when he is usually spoken of as flourishing, whilst his long resi- 
dence at Lugdununi (Lyons), in Gaul, where he ia believed to have died, identifies 
htm with the Churchea of that country. Like Justin and Athenn^oras he freely 
quotes the worda '* Love your enemies " aa )Nirt of the distinctive teaching of our 
Lord Jeaua (Jhriat, and aa a command binding under all circumstances upon his 
followers. (Iron, contrn Hirreaes, lib. IL, c. 32, § 1.) Ue inaista upon this in another 
beautiful ]Niaaage. " Enlarging the Bcoi)e of the Mosaic Law, the Lord com- 
mands ua not merely not to kill, but not even to hate ; to love not 
merely our neighbours, but even our enemies. Whataoever," saith he, "ye 
\v<iul(f that men should (lo unto you. do ye even so to them ; not gi'ieving at wrong 
us unwilling to auffer it, but as rejoicing in having the opportunity of doing good ; 
I»eing rather forward in kindness towards our fellow men, than serving them by 
constraint aa of necessity. These things, as we said liefore, are the commands not of 
one destroying the law, but of one who in fulfilling it extends it to us. For He 
redeemed us, not that we should depart from Him ; (for none placed outside 
the Lord's provision can acquire for himself the food of salvation) ; but that 
obtaining more of His grace, we might hive Him more. For the more we love Him 
the greater shall be the glory that we shall receive from Him when we shall be ever 
In tlie presence of the Father." (Iren. adv. Hieres,, lib. iv., c. 13, § 3.) 

Brief aa ia the charming dialogue of Minuciua Felix, it tcatitica to the horror of 
human bhiodahed which pervaded the minds of the Christiana of that day ('* Nohln 
homickUnm uer rlderffan^ iiM aiulire.** Min. Felix, p. 299-300, Ed. Ouzel.) alxmt A.i). 
180, or perhaim a little later. 

The origin of the l^atin Church of North Africa ia involved in great obscurity. 
But whether derived from Ihniie or Alexandria, it liad l>ecome by the end <if the 
Hecon<l century an inqHirtant and influential comnmnity. Tertulliau, of Cartilage, was 
at that time its most distinguished ornament. (" Hie apud lAithios ftostwi-um 
omnhtm faciif prhtcr]}ii jiufififimuM est" — Vincentiut Linncnsis Commonitorium, c 24.) 
His father ia aaiM by Jerome to have l>een a proconsular centurion — a military 
oflicer under the proconsul of Africa (De Viria ill. c. 53) — a fact which may explain 
Ilia a))|)arent familiarity with military service, whilst giving cohiur to the doubt 
whether he hiiijm;lf waa originally a ChriKtian. His "Ai)ology" baa lieon justly 
styled a ** maaterpiece," and his other performunccs are written with art and force, 
anfl are edifying and iiiHtnictive. (2. Lardner'a Worka, p. 2G8.) From tlieiii it is 
evident that although there waa not in the Church at that time any distinct regulation 
prohibiting military service, there waa an inqxirtAiit and influential party who Itioked 
iiiam it with great ilisfavotir. In his tract upon Jd(»latry, Tertulliau strongly exprcaaea 
hia own opinion that a (yhriatian cannot conaiatently engage in the military ftrofeasion. 
deferring to the words of Christ to Peter : " Put up thy sword into his place ; for 
all they that bike the sword shall jMjriah with the sword" ; (Matt xxvi. 62 : 
Jno. xviii. 11) ; he says " How shall the Christian carry on war ; how indeed shall 
he act aa a soldier, even in pe&ce, without a avvord, which the Lord has taken a way ? 
For although soldiers came to John and received advice aa t4) their l>ehaviour, and 
although the centuriim had l>elieved, yot afterwards the Lord disarmed every soldier 
in disarming Peter. With us no course of conduct is lawful which is attached to an 
unlawful act." (De Llol, c. 19.) Again, in his tract on " The Soldier's Crown," he 
writes : " A Christian is nowhere anything else but a Christian. There is but one 
Gospel, and the same Jesus, who will deny everyone who denies Him and will confess 
everyone who confesses Gial. Faith admits not the excuse of uecesaitf/. There is no 
necessity for sinning to those for whom the only necessity is not to sin." (De 
CoronA, c. 11.) 

The same views are expressed in his Apology. *' If," says he, *' as we said be- 
fore, we are commanded to love our enemies, whom have we to hate ? If, when we are 
injured, we are forbidden to return the injury, lest we should Im like our tormentors, 
whom can we hiu"t ? Ytm yourselves acknowledge this. For liow often do ye rage 
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agaitiHt tlic GiiristianR, olwying partly your own impulHeR arnl |xirtly the (existing 
laws ? How often in the ])aHt ImB the enraged ])iiMic attackeil us of thtM'r own 
aeeortl with 8t«neH and lire ? With the very fury of K'lceliaimlH, they ilo not H\mrc 
even the dead Christians, but cut in pieceB and drag off tlie bodies of some from tlie 
rest of the grave, from the very Kanctuary of death. 

"But God forbid that the lUvine sect shouhl be avenged b}' human tire, orsiiouhl 
grieve at that suffering by wliieh it is proved. For if we desired to net the part c»f 
open encmieH, and not merely secret avengers, wouhl the power of muiibers and of 
forces be wanting to us ? We were but of yesterda}', and we have already tilled all 
that is yours, your cities, your districts, your forts, your t<iwns, your council 
clianit)ers, your very camps, your tribes, your societies, the j«lace, the senate, the 
forum ; to you we have left nothing but the temples.*' f 

TertuUian is the Carlyle of the ancient world, and the fervmir i>f his rugged 
eloquence carries him away 

" For what war," he eontimies, " are we ncit prepared, yea, ready though with 
unequal forces, who arc so freely butchered, if with our jirinciples it were not law- 
ful to 1)6 killed rather than to kill. My merely withdrawing ourselves, unarmed and 
without rebellion, we could effectually tight against you, by the evil etVect of our 
example alone. For if so great a luultitude were peaceably to retire int<» s(»me 
distant corner of the world, the loss of so many and such excellent citizens M'ould 
fill yotu* enipire with confusion, and punish it by the alHindonment. Doubtless ytai 
would be affrighted at your own solitude and stand aghast at the snectacle of a dead 
world — you would vainly ask for those over whom you lately ruled" (Tertull. Apol., 
e. 37>. 

But I nmst hasten on. In Clement of Alexandria, we have a writer nejirly con- 
temporary with Terttillian, and equally able and learned, but <»f a sweeter spirit. 
Hcpresenting the Alexandrian Caurch, he thus addresses the Gentiles : " The 
purpose of God is ever to save the floek of mankind. To this end 
the good God hath sent forth the good Shepherd ; and the Word having 
made the tnitli simple, hath showed unto men the height of salvation, that k«i 
they may rather repent and Ixj saved, than, through disobedience, be condenmed. 
This proclamation ot righteousness is a message of glad tidings to them that oliey, 
lait of probation to the disol>edient. But the voice of the loiul-sounding trum]>et has 
pealed forth, and collected the soldiers, and proclaime<l the war. Christ has bi*eathed 
His song of peace unto the endsof the earth; and shall Henotgathert^igether llisneueeablc 
soldiers ? Yes, truly He hath collected His bloodless army with His blood and His 
word ; and hath delivered unto them the Kingdom of Heaven. The trumpet of 
Christ is His Gospel. He hath sounded it, and we have heard. F^et us clothe our* 
selves with His peaceable armour, putting on the breastplate of rightA^ousness, tiiking 
the shield of faith and the helmet of salvation, and girding on the sword of tlii> 
Spirit, which is the Word of God. Let us sharpen our we;ipons for the conflict. It 
is thus that the Apostle draws out the order of peaceable battle. This is the armour 
that is invincible. Armed with these, let us set ourselves in buttle array, and be 
ready Ut quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one." (Clement Alex. Prolrcp, 
c. XL, § IIG, p. UO, Ed. Pott.) The aUive is but a brief abstnict from his 
earnest appeal. Yet more distinct and precise is the testimony of the 
famous Origen. He stands pre-eminent for learning and piety amongst the Christians 
of the third century. Many of his writings are only known to us in Latin transla- 
tions, not always to be relied upou ; but his Tretitise against Celsus, which is one of 
his most carefully prepared works, has been happily preserved to us in the original 
Greek. It is generally sujiposed to have been written in the reign of the Emperor 
Philip, al)out A.D. 248, the year in which, one thousand years from the foundation of 
the city, the secular games were celebrated with unusiml pomp. (See Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall, c. 7.) Origen was then in the maturity of his powers, a little more than 
sixty years of age. The passage is rather long, but it presents the ripe convictions 
of the most profound Christian scholar of the age. It occurs towards the end of the 
8th book : ** Celsus urges us to help the Prince with all our strength, to relieve him 
in his just quarrels, t<j fight with him, to bear arms under him, and if he calls upon 
us, to assist him in the conduct of his ariiiies. Now, it nuiy be replied, 
we clo, as occasion requires, assist our Prince, taking up, if I may so say. Divine 
assistance, and the whole armour of God. And these tilings we do, (d)eying the voice 
of the Apostle when he says, * I exhort you, therefore, first of all, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, sliould be made for all men, for Kings, 
and for all that are in authority.* And by how much any is tlie more godly by so 
much is he the more efficient in helping princes than those sobliers who go forth to 
their ariuics and slay whoniHoever they can of their enemies. Besides which, wo 
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may Buy to theme wlui arc Rtran^erH to the faith, and who rc<iuirc uh to fight for the 
I'oininon p>o(l and to Hlay men, that oven those among yon who arc priuHtH of your 
i(h)lR, ana have charge of the tempIeB of thoKC whom ye eRteein ginlH, keep their 
right hand nndetilcd on account of the nacriticcH ; that with liandH unutuined with 
hhiod and pure from slaughter, they may a])prouch the H))])ointed sacrificcH to 
thoKC whom ye call gods ; and on the occurrence of war ye on no account permit 
priests to enlist in the army. If then this be praiseworthy, how much more, when 
others are fighting, do these Christians wage war as the priests and servants of God ; 
both keeping their right hands pure, and earnestly contending by prayers towards 
God on account of those who are justly fighting, and on account of him who justly 
reigns ; that all things tluit are in opposition and enmity to those who do righteously, 
may be destroyed. 

And thus destroying by prayer all demons, who excit« war, and set at 
nought oaths, and disturb tlie peace, we help our rulers more tlian they who seem to 
fight. And we labour for the common welfare who are offering up prayers witli 
righteousnesH accompanied with a course of training and discipline, tei^ching us to 
despise the delights of the flesh, and not to be led away by them. Yea, we rather 
fight manfully for the Prince, whilst we do not engage as soldiers under him, though 
he urge us to do so, but we fight for him, training (mr own camp in righteousness 
through continual communion with God. 

And if Celsus would have us take the command of armies for our 
country, lot him know tliat we also do this, practising these things not to be seen of 
men, and to be applauded by them. For in secret, according to the ruling principle 
(of our lives) are our prayers sent up ae from priests for those in our country. And 
Christians rather do good to their country beyond other men by educating citizens, 
and teaching them to live godly unto Uiui who is the God of all, training up for a 
divine and heavenly city those who liave lived well in the lesser cities of the world: 
{prigen cotUra Cehum, lib. xiii., c. 73-74, pp. 426-428, Ed. Spenc.) 

A little previously, in reply to the taunts of Celsus, ** Where would Uie Empire 
be if all were to become Christians?" Origen writes : ** If, as Celsus says, all were 
to act as the Christians do, it is plain that tlie Ixirlxirians conimg to the 
Word of God would become obedient to tho law, and gentle ; every other religion 
would 1)0 abolished, and that of tlie Christians alone ])revail, which, indeed, must at 
some time prevail, tho word continually bringing more souls into obedience [to 
the truth.]" 

Then Celsus, not listening to himself but affirming contradictory things, 
goes on to say : " Thou wilt not surely affirm when the liomans, persuadea 
by thee, shall have ceased to regard those things that are now established by law 
concerning gods and men, and shall worahip thy Most High or whatever else thou 
inayst call Him, that He will descend and fight for them, and that there shall l>o 
wanting no other help. For formerly the same God having, as ye say, undertaken to 
do for those who serve Him, these and far greater things, ye see how nmch He will keep 
bttth them and you. Of whom to them indeed (namely, the Jews), instead of their l>cing 
lords of the whole earth not a clod nor a hearth is left, unil of you, if any yet 
remain lurking in some hiding place, he is still sought out for deatli." 

To which Origen replies : — 

" If then it shall be mquired wliat shall ha])pen supposing the Komans should obey 
the law of Christians, and reject their former laws concerning their constituted 
gods, and concerning men, and should worship the Most High, we reply that if two 
of UH Khali agree upon eartli concerning anything which tlicy shall ask, it shall be 
done for them by the Father of the righteous, who is in Heaven ; for God rejoiceth 
in the agreement of His reasonable creatures and detests discord. What then must 
we tliiuK, if not as now, only a very few, but if the whole Roman world were to 
agree together ; for they would pray unto Him who formerly said unto the Hebrews 
when pursued by the Eg}'ptians, the Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall stand 
still. And praying with an entire agreement tliey shall be able to destroy far more 
of tlieir enemies than those who were destroyed at the prayer of Moses, crying 
unto God with those that were witli him. And if those things are not performed 
which God promised to tliem who kept Uie law, it has come to pass not by the 
unf aitlif ulness of God, but by ' tlieir unfaithfulness as to the terms upon which the 
promises were made concerning keeping the law and living conformabl}' to it. 
And if neither a clod nor a hearth is left to the Jews who received tlie promises 
upon tliose terms, this must be attributed to all their transgressions, but especially to 
their sin against Jesus. 

But if, according to the supposition of Celsus, all the Komans were ol>edient to 
the faith, by prayer they would overcome their enemies bo that they should not 
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iiglit agaiimt.the HtatCf lieing kept by that Divine power which proiiiiHed to Have five 
whole cities on acconnt of fifty rightcouH men. For men of (hul jn*e the RiiU, 
jireKerviiig tlie contttitutiun of the universe upon the earth, and things continue upon 
the earth as hing as the earth is not changed, for if the salt Insc its s^ivour it is 
neither fit for the land nor for the dunghill, hut being cast out it shall be trodilen 
under foot by men. And we, when God turns us over b) the tempter, giving him 
power to persecute us, we are |>ersecuted ; and when (to<1 is not willing that we 
should sutler, we marvellously enjoy peace in a world that hateth us, and stay 
ourselves upon Him who said, *' Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world." 
And of a truth He hath overcome the world, wherefore the world prevails tmly sO far 
as He who overcame it wills, liaving received of the Father the victory over the world ; 
and we rejoice in His victory. 

And if He wills again to exercise us and bring us into conflict on account of 
godliness, let our adversaries come, to whom we sliall say, ** I can do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth me " ; for altluiugh two siNirrows, as saith the 
Scripture, are sold for one farthing, one of them shall not fall into the snare without 
our Father who is in Heaven ; ana so far does the Divine Providence extend, that 
even the very hairs of our head are all numbered. (Orig. contra Celsum, lib. viii., 
c. 68-70, pp. 423-425.) 

Still later than Origen, the testimony of Lactantius is decisive, "To fight cannot bo 
permitted to the just man whose warfare is in justice (righteousness) itself." 
{Lctctantius de vero CultUy lib. vi., §20, p. 618. £d. Hack.) 

It would be easy to multiply these quotations by references to Cvurian {Ad 
Dotiattimj de Gratid Dei c. 6) ; Basil (Moraliuy c. 1, 2, vol. II., p. 379, Ld. Gaume), 
and others ; but what has been offered is sufficient to prove how strong was the 
body of sentiment opposed to war, among the Christians of the first three centuries. 

And it was not in words only that so many in the early Church expressed their 
conviction that the profession of arms was contrary to the mind of Christ. One 
noble instance at least is recorded in which a Christian preferred to suffer death on 
this account rather tlian do violence to his conscience. The event occurred A.D 295, 
at Teveste, or Theveste, an episcopal city in Numidia in North Africa. The recruiting- 
sergeant brought before Dion the Proconsid, one Maximilian, a young man of twenty- 
two years, as fit for military duty. It was during a season of toleration and general 
tranquillity, a few years previously to the breaking out of the last great persecution of 
the Christians under Diocletian. The young man was accompanied by his father. As 
he came up and was about to be measured to see whether he was of the required 
hoiglit, he said, " I cannot engage in military service ; I am a Christian." The 
Proconsul, taking no notice of these words, quietly ordered the officers to take him 
to the measuring post. Whilst he was being adjusted he said again, *' I cannot tight, 
I cannot do evil, I am. a Christian." 

Dioft : Measure him. (The officers called out that his height was 5ft. lOin.) 

Dion : Give him the badge. 

The young man resisted, saying, *' I will ntit suffer it, I cannot fight." 

Dion : If thou wilt not serve, then thou must die. 

lUax : I will not serve. You may cut off' my head if you will. 1 camiot engage 
in earthly warfare. I am God*s soldier. 

Diofi : Who persuaded thee to this ? 

^fax : My own mind, and He who called me to His service. 

The Proconsul turned to the father, and said, " Advise thy son." 

Tlie father replied : *' He knows his own mind ; of what use would my counsel 
be?" 

Diof^ (to Maxinulian) : Keceive the badge. 

Mcus : I will not receive your badge. I liave the badge of Christ my God. 

Dion : I will send tliee straight to thy Christ. 

Jfax : Do it now ; I am ready. 

Dion : Mark him, and fix on the collar. 

Maximilian resisted again, saying, " I shall break it, for I count it a worth- 
less thing. I am a Christian, and it is not lawful for me to wear on my neck a leaden 
seal of this kind, after having received the seal of salvation of my Lord Jesus Christ 
the Son of the living God. 

Dion : Consider thy youth. It is honourable in a young man to be a soldier. 

J/cbc : I can engage in no warfare but for my Lord. 

Dion : But there are Christians in the imperial army who fight. 

3fax : They know what is allowable for them ; I am a Christian, I cannot do 
•vil. 

Dia9i : Why, what evil do those commit who fight ? 
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Max : Tlmii kiiowoHt wliat tliingK tliuy do. 

Dton : Do not Hconi tlic hitvmh*, It'Kt thou ^htIhIi iiiisfTAMy. 

Max : I kIuiH not pitriHli ; for tliougli Uumi HliouIdcAt put iiiu to death, my Koid 
will live with Clirittt my Lord. 

DioH : EraBe Iuh name. 

It was cruHcd, uud the ProeouHul proceedetl : " Because with an inipiouH mind 
thou haat refused the service, receive tins Hcntence as an example for otherK ; " and 
lie readjfrum his tahlet, " Let Maximilian, because of his impious refusal tu enter the 
military service, Ik? put to death with the sword." 

Maximilian answered : " Thanks he to God." 

When he came to the jdace of execution, ho said, " Beloved brethren, strive that 
vou may see God, and receive from Him a like crown." Then turning to his father, 
he said with a cheerful voice, ** Give this soldier the new military cloak which thou 
hast made for me. Thou wilt join me again, and we shall rejoice together with the 
Lord." When he had said this his head was severed from his body. His father 
returned to his house with joy, giving thanks to God who enabled him to send before 
Him so precious an offering. A lady named Pomponiana begged his body and laid it 
in her own house, from whence it was taken to Carthage, and buried under tlie hill 
by the palace, near Cyprian's grave. Thirteen days afterwards the lady herself died, 
and was inten-ed in the same place. (liuinart, Acta Mart}T : 300-302. See also 
Acta Marcelli CetUuriouis, Kumart, p. 302-304.) Thus did this brave man, 
according to the record which has come down to us, count his life of no value when 
weighed against the commands of his Lord. The soul-sustaining presence of a host of 
fellow confessors was not his ; he did not breathe that exhilarating atmosphere which is 
generated in time of persecution. He suffered alone with his Saviour, who had 
suffered alone for Him. His example is worthy of tlie highest regard. Let it not Xm 
lost upon us in the present day. 

To bring this statement to a conclusion : — 

It has l)een seen how great and influential was the amount of sentiment among 
Christians of the first three centuries upon this subject. 

In the early Church, military' service was in fact strongly discourage<I. Its 
actual allowance in the Church can hardly l)e dated earlier than the age of Constantine. 
The fact that no minister of the GosjmjI was allowed to be a soldier sufficiently proves 
that in their view all war and military service are incompatible with the highest 
standard of Christian life. 

As to those who were not ministers, the canons of the Egyptian Clim'ch ap]>car 
to show that military service was only sanctioned when it was entered into under 
compulsion. The f ollowingare the directions of these canons, viz : — " The catechumen, 
or lieliever, who chooses to be a soldier shall be cat off. But one who has been 
enlisted without his own free will does not fall under the same condemnation ; he is 
only enjoined to respect human life as far as possible. Let the soldier who is under 
command never voluntarily kill a man ; and if he is ordered to do so, let him not 
oIkjv with haste. If he takes life without l)eing compelled to do it, let him l»c 
excon'imunicatcd." (Sec the Constitutions of the Egyj)tian Church in Bunsen's Analcctu 
Anteniciena,vol.ii. p. 464.) The obseryations of Dr. De Pressense throw consiilcrablc 
light upon these arrangements. ** It nuist l>e remembered," says he, *' tliat under the 
Empire (at least in the third century) military service was not, as formerly, obligatory . 
The Italians were exempted very early, and m the provinces there was no personal 
conscription ; and a freechim from service could be secured by finding a nmuber of 
recruits proportionate to the means of the jwrty required to serve. It was therefore 
perfectly easy to avoid serving. Subseipiently the Emperors contented themselves 
with requiring payment in money, which enabled them to hire mercenary soldiers. 
By choosing the calling of a soldier, a Christian exjxised himself to all the temptations 
of camp life, and showed a disposition altogether opposed to the spirit of his religion." 
(Pressensc's Early Years of Christianity, translatecl by A. H. Holmden, vol. iv., 457.) 

Ministers of the Gospel enjoy an exemption from military service, not 
because they can claim special exemption from any dut^ which ought to 
devolve upon all, but because their exemptitm is the recognition by the uuivcrMil 
church that wars and fightings are incompatible with the highest standard 
of Christian holiness. If those in the position of ministers could realise their high 
calling, and seek as not the least important \n\rt of their duty tt» bring all who are 
witliin the range of their influence to the same plane of Christian conduct and 
privilege which in this exemption they enjoy themselves, how great would be the step 
gained towards convincing the churches of the utter inconsistency of all war with the 
religion of Jesus. It is witli the ministers of religion and with the Christian Churches 
generally that the responsibility of war mainly rests. Let our Christian brothers and 
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CliriHtiaii HMt-crR, fntlioi'H iind motlioi'H, Wwull iiixlor the Koloiiiii HetiHC nf tliis res|umKi- 
bility. May tlicy watch unto pniyo.r c*oiitiiiuiilly, thnt tliey iimy Ik; tilled with wiKdcuii 
and underHtnndin^ rightly to ftiliil it. 

The youthful martyr Maxiuiiliiin wuh a true Christian hero. Mixy U'w touching 
example afEect the heartn of the Chrintian youth of our own day, with ro many of 
whom allegiance to Clu'ist w the fluty that is felt to \ns uppermoKt. If they were all 
brought ti) Bee tiiat war of every kind ia almolutely, in its every nature, repug- 
nant to the Gc»H|)el, and were willing to act on this convicticm, how quickly W(mld 
there he an entl to that military tyraimy which grinds the faces of the people, and 
stifles moral and religious freedom. The cheerful readiness on the |)art even of a few 
truly noble and courageous souls to endure reproach and imprisonment, and, if need- 
ful, even death itself in simple faithfulness to their Redeemer and King, would lie 
found an argument of irresistible force ; leading on, may we not humbly trust, to the 
arrest and extinction, at no distant period, of the standing armies ami forced conscrip- 
tions, tlie wars and tlie preparations for war, under which the world has so long 
groaned. 

May the Lord in His intinito mercy, and through the eflEectual working of His 
Almighty Lovo hasten that day. 

ClIUIST'S TKAOUING ABOUT WAU. 
By the Uev. F. M. Camkron, Boimingtou Rectory, Hytlie, Kent. 

It is lielieved that the clearest ideas of Christ's teaching up<m the subject of war 
will be found in the instruction which He gave to His own church — to whom was> 
allotted the task of teaching and leavening tlie opinions of the world ; and in this 
view tliis paper is written, which deals not so much with wliat Christ taught about 
war generally, as with the manner with which the Church ought to carry (mt her own 
work of instructing men, and imbuing them with the spirit of peace and self-sacrifice 
which her Master inculcated and exemplified. When Christ taught his disciples to 
pray tliat the day might come in which the conunon FatherlHiod of (jod and tho 
common Brotherhood of Man should lie acknowledged by all mankind upon the earth — 
it is obvious that He meant them not merely t4) pray, but so to act as to luisten on 
tliat day of hope for the world. 

We liave His own prayer for that end to Iw attained, where we read that He asked 
His Father that His own people might l>e made perfect in united glory, that so the 
world might know the love of God — and in so praying He taught the Church that the 
end of her salvation was not simply her own blessedness but her blessedness as a 
means of blessedness to the whole world. 

It is interesting to look at Christ's action as also intended to show fortli, and bo 
an example of, what the acti<m of His people should be, with a view to bringing to 
pass the thing prayed for — the realization of the world's hope. 

Tho last words of Christ's long discourse to his immediate followers (John xvi) 
were — " I have overcome the world. " The full interest of these words must be, 
tliat He had taken the ste]»s, and ])erformcd the acts which were to isHiie in the sub- 
jugation of the world to Himself. He had already declared that the judgment of 
the world had come, that is tliat He had assumed the right to judge and rule the 
world, liecause the Prince of this worhl was to l)e immefliately cast out, nod He was 
to take the ixiwer to Himself. Shortly after saying this, we find that by His own 
s^iecial ap)N)iiitment there were brought into jiixUi-position two moilcs of warfare — it 
might be saitl two ditferent wciipons — and as they were thus placed we see tho 
choice which tho Redeemer of the world made l)etween them ; and surely in making 
this choice, He has given to His people an example that they should ilo as He had 
done. The choice thus made is placed l»efore us in the words s)M)ken to Peter — 
'* Put up thy sword into its place, the cup which my Father hath given me shall I 
not drink it ?" These words it will be readil}' seen disclose Christ's choice between 
two weapons — the warfare of the world by brute force — the warfare of Heaven by 
the power of self-sacrifice — l)etween the sword and the cross. 

Christ's words shew tliat He delibemtel}' preferred the cross to the sword — self- 
sacrifice to brute force. 

Tl'luit this was the mode of warfare by which He designed that His kingdom should 
be established and upheld, He made quite clear by His words to Pilate. If my 
kingdom were of earth, then would my servants have fought that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews, but now is my kingdom not from hence, not from earth, but 
from Heaven. The contrast witnessed on this occasion was of Christ's own appoint- 
ment. He had bidden His disciples to procure swords, two eventually were deemed 
enough ; Ho did this knowing what would come to pass, by this appointment an 
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opiHirtunity waK afforded of bringing together as it were tlie croas and the awonl, 
the manner of Hcif-sacriticCf and the manner of hnnmn fighting. ThnH tofi wuh 
afforded an op()ortuniiy for CIn'iKt to Hhow plainly both to tlie discipleH and to the 
worhl what waa tt) lie the condnet of IUh followera, and what the force by which 
Hia kingdom wan to Ih3 eHtablialied. And aa He not only forliad the iiae of the 
earthly weapon but alao healed the wound which it had inflicted, ao He plainly 
allowed that Uia king(h)m waa not only not to l)e upheld by the |Miwer of the aword, 
but waa to be eatabliahed for the healing of the aorea wlijch the aword had inflicted. 

The power of aelf-aacriiice ia the power of Godneaa itaelf. It ia the i)ower of 
life in action manifested as Divine Love. It ia indeed the only force which can 
prevail. 

The tnith of tliia fact aeems the moat difHcnlt, the laat leaaon that men learn. 

The earthly idea of subjugation and perfect aubmiasion has been and ia now, 
that of one compelled to do the will of the conqueror outwardly and visibly; and so 
it is held tliat a complete cniahing of tlie power of the man is a perfect victory over 
him. But such a cruahing is only a half victoiy — a victory over the body but not 
over the mind ; and with such half victories brute force muat 1)e content. But such a 
victory cannot aatiafy the demanda of Him who made and claims the entire being. 
Tliat triumph alone can do so, which binds the creature in willing submission to the 
power of tlie conqueror. Hence the foundation of tlie whole revelation of God is 
** Thou shalt love the Lord with thy entire being, with every power of soul and 
spirit " — the surrender of the creature in his entirety can alone satisfy the claims of 
tlie Creator. No victory which results in less tlian this can avail. In &ct nothing 
short of this is true victory. For the Creator to be satisfied with less tlian this would 
be for Him to resign His rights and confess Himself overcome by evil. The victory 
which He demands is the victory of love. That this truth is hard to grasp, was seen 
in the difficulty with which the disciples themselves realised that salvation could 
come by way of the cross. It was seen in the ridicule which the Roman soldiers 
cast on a king who, as they understood^ and who in very truth claimed a kingdom 
without a standing army. It was seen m the choice by the Jews of Barabbas who 
would win freedom for them by the sword, in preference to Jesus who would save 
them by the power of the sacrifice on the cross. 

The Saviour knew all this and hence He intended in the most emphatic way to 
make clear to His disciples what His own choice of weapons was — that it was the 
cross and not the sword : what His mode of fighting was to be, not the putting 
forth of brute force, but the infinitely greater might of love manifested in self- 
sacrifice. 

He aims to bring to bear upon the earth the power of the Father's kingdom : to 
prepare the way for this He brings to bear the power of the Father's character, the 

{)ower of hf e manifested by love. This is in agreement witli the prayer which He 
las taught us to use. He came to manifest a Father's name ; to lav bare a Father's 
heart ; to show a Father's image ; to teach how in oltedicnce to a Father's will rest 
for the weary could alone l>e found. So He shows that the Father's love gave the 
Son, to the end that man might share in the Fatlii>r's life — ^through the Hiicrilice of the 
Son. He declared that in learning obedience, from the example of the S<m, to the 
Father's will, rest for the soul could be found, and accordingly He taught us to 
pray that love to the Father's name, and obedience to the Father's will, miglit Iks 
learned upon earth ; to the end that the Father's kingdom might come upon the 
earth, whereby want and sin and temptation and evil might deiiart from its mliabit- 
-ants. 

It wouhl be a curious question to ask : How long has the coming of this king- 
dom been delayed ? How long have the evils under which the world has groaned so 
long been continued because the Church has not properly learned and not fully procla imed 
the true character of the victory of love ? We cannot answer the question : but we feel 
assured that He who is love will not allow the world eventually to suffer for the 
unfaithfulness of His people. But for the future there is no doubt that the time is 
come when the people of Qod should proclaim aloud with one voice what are the 
true cliaracteristiCB of the warfare whereby Christ designed to bring, and is now 
bringing, all things unto subjection to Himself. 

The cries of oppressed humanity have gone up to the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth ; and if the guardians and professed teachers of religion have nothing to say 
in view of those cries, and if by their teaching they say, or by their silence imply, 
that their religion offers no remedy of world-wide power for the sufferings of 
Immanity — they must not wonder if their religion is despised ; and if they cause that 
name of the Saviour to be blasphemed which they profess to lionour. 

We can only couclu'do by saying, when the Church will proclaim as with one 
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voice, that there is a Father of all — who loves all— yearns overall — longs to see Him- 
self owned ami loved as the Father (»f all, in the sense and prcHuncc of that 
love, men will know one another as brethren ; and then will come the end of war — 
the end of want — ^the end of injustice — and the establishment of true libert}^ — true 
equality — true righteousness. 

THE KINGDOM OF THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 

A Study from Matthew's Gospel. 

By Mr. J. Jowbtt Wimon. 

[n speaking of the kingdom of the Prince of Peace we do not nocjssaril}' nK»an 
the professing Churches of Christendom. Those who humbly believe themselves tci 
be the followers of Jesus Christ, liave to confess with shame the great inconsistenc}' 
which the churches called after Him li'.vo exhibited ; they liave to mourn that the 
earth lias been saturated by the blood of rival sections of His visible church; that the 
sword, whose aid He never sought, lias been drawn from its sheath again and again 
as the arbiter of disputes which should have been decided by mutual concessions and 
in holy love. 

In some instances, cases of beautiful consistency are recorded of tlie followers 
of Jesus Christ, but these are sr) few that the enemies of Christianity and its holy 
founder, base some of their most effective arguments upon the repeated outbreaks of 
war that have occurred between nations making a high Christian profession. 

But although this is so, we believe that there is a gloricms Prince of Peace, 
immutable , eternal, compassionate, we believe tliat he lived a life of holy obedience 
to God and goodwill towards His fellow men, that He conquerod all opposition, until 
with a broken heart yearning with infinite love and sympathy for man Ho conquered 
death by death itself. 

His Kingdom is an unostentaticms, holy, spiritual kingdom, founded in the 
hearts of the lowly and meek, and composed of those who are willing to tread this 
earth as He trod it, bearing pain rather tlian inflicting suffering, assuaging grief 
rather than Ixsing its cause, dying rather than seeking life in the destruction of 
otliers. 

The Prince of Peace was born at a time when the misery and sin of this world had 
reached its height, the whole of the civilized world was under the military sway of the 
ll(mianK,on all sides wore wars ami rumours of wars. He was born of a virgin through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, and thus came to our earth as Son of Man and Son of God. 

The Uoman Emperors held their kingdoms by the might of their legions, but 
from the first Matthew tells us Ciirist refused the aiil of phj'sical force. When a 
liahe His life was threatened by the ambititms Herod, but it is remarkable that Mary 
and Josc))li were commanded to take their divine Son out of liarnrs way, rather than 
to invoke the aid of His heavenly hosts. 

After His baptism, which He submitted to in order to fulfil the prophecies 
cimcerning Him, we read he was filled with the Holy Spirit and was commended 
from heaven by God in the words, ** This is My beloved Son in whom I am w^^dl 
plcastMl." 

It is in the following chapter that we have an account of the terrible strnggle 
tliat took place between Christ and Satan. 

Our Lord had fasted forty days, and it was after undergoing this, that Satim 
meanly attacked Him, asking Him to use His divine powers to supnly Himself with 
food. Had He followed the c(mrse pursued by many nations m iUAr so-called 
struggle for existence, in which might takes the place of right, and rapine, theft, murder, 
and bl(K>dslied are called into the service of s»>-calkMl " enterprise," we might not 
liave been surprised at Christ's si)eaking a few words to satisfy His flesh, but He 
believed in a higher ideal than the gratification of self, and with heroic faith believed 
tliat come what might His existence depended upon the Divine Father, that life was 
Unind up in union with Him, apart fnmi Him was rlarkness and death, even in the 
midst of apparent plenty. 

The Devil was not crushetl by this rebuff ; he leads the Prince of Peace to a 
pinnacle of the Temple, bids Him call out to His heavenly legions, and by throwing 
Himself down, show their fidelity to the Jews worshipping below. 

Had Christ been imbued with the Spirit which prompts military reviews, 
demonstrations, mobilizations, etc.. He might have yielded tc) the suggestion, He 
might liave called the myriads of heaven, the fiery clinriots, the glittering angels, 
Cherubim and Seraphim might have flocked to His side, and He might have thrown 
Himself from tliat giddy height where He then stood and have been Wne up by His 
glorious bands to the sound of seraphic music. 



A cnlui rul)itko was all the reply ChriBt gave the inBidimiH foe, ar Ho quoted the 
\voi'«1h of Scripture, " Thou Hlmll not tempt tlie Ij<»r(! thy God." Siu*ely each ChriRtian 
who enters n liattle, huoyod up on the fnlKe lH3lief that he is in the angela' safe 
keeping, may ponder the Lord's reply. 

Then cnme the final temptation. From the height of an exceedingly high motmtain 
Satan cauRed all the kingdoniR of the world to pasR before the Lord: Home with her 
might and empire ; Qrecce, with all lier wisdom and culture ; luxurious Gg3'pt, Syria ; 
all passed before the Prince of Peace. If Christ had followed the policy of those 
who defeml the ICnglish rule of the Rword in India, because of the good it docR ; or 
the ultimatnm sunt by this country to Portugal to protect the mission work in Africa, 
or the iMunlinrdment of Alexandria; and military occu|)Ation of Egypt, for the lienefit 
of the Fellaheen, He might have obeyed the Devil's suggention, that all these would 
lie His if lie would fall down and worship him. 

What boundless good would spring from that one small evil; all the world 
would acknowledge His sovereignty ; what peaceful pidicies would then \tG introdueed, 
what reforms: it wouhl be a crown without the cross. But with unswerving loyalty 
Christ laid aside this temptation. His mission was to worship God, to serve Him 
only, and He toM the Devil so. 

God showed the approval of His Son by sending Angela to minister to Him when 
Satan left Him. 

Matthew tells us that where Christ went, *Hlie {Kxiplo that sat in darkness saw 
a great light, and to them which sat in the region and shadow t)f death light sprang 
up.'* Is Crist's c(mduct in this rcs])ect reconcilable with the l)elief that He 
approved of War ? War is the very opfM)site; it lays the shining cmntry under the 
darkness of Imttle-smoke and burning of homesteads, the air trembles with the roar 
of guns, the trees and fields are destroyed, death itself creeps over the land. Snrely 
such a stnte of things so opposite to Christ's teaching can only como through the 
agency of the Devil himself. 

But the ministry of Christ in all its details conflemns War. He might well be 
called the Priuce of Peace, the whole forces of physicial evil quailed l>efore Him. 
He healed a// mmiiitr of nichuiM^ all manner of disease, those in t(»rment, those 
possessed with devils, those who were lunatic, the (lalsied were brought to Him, 
the leprous left Him cleansed, lover gave place to health, stonu to calm, 
blood was staunched, the blind saw, the dumb siKike, oven death itself had to rest(»ro 
its victims whether it had held them for a greater or shorter period. Can we in the 
presence of this Prince speak of His sanction for the unmitigated cruelty wo practise 
m war, when to gain our ends we call forth eren/ numuer of nicknean — ^typhuK fever, 
gangrene, thirst, starvation ; when Kf. cause our fellow men t(» writhe in torment on 
the Uittle-iield ; when we encourage and laud (uir mddiers for ** fighting like devils " ; 
when reason of wives ami mothers pives way as they read the lists of dead ; when 
strong men return shattered, manned, incapacitated ; when the destruction of 
human life is devised not by units or tens but by thousands ; and our Stock brokers 
invite us to join syndicates for the manufacture of every kind of instninient for 
the dealing out of woe and death? 

But tliere are less marked alleviations of suffering, which none the less 
powerfully dmw out our love to the Prince of Peace. We read again and again of 
His I (nn{)assion, of His feeding hungry multitudes lest they should grow weary by 
the way. Me was tender to little children, He was gentle even with the shortcomings 
of His followers. 

Although He was so meek and lowly that he cheerfully paid tribute, we notice 
that on at least two occasions He did assume His princely position. Whilst praying 
with his three apostles, Peter, James, and John, He was tmnsfigured l)efore them, 
and again a voice from lieaven declared Him to be God's well lieloved Son in whom 
He was well pleased. But it would appear as though this only tcHik place for the 
l>enefit of His disciples, to strengthen their faith in their coming trial, for he expressly 
charged them not to mention the fact at that time. Another instance was His tr in m pliant 
entry into Jerusjilom, a step taken for Insnefit of the Jews, and without the 
slightest trace of a military body gmird, in fact the very assumption of this kingship 
proved His meekness and gentleness. 

But the crowning point in the history of the Prince of Peace was His desith. 
With a certain knowledge that His life would close at Jerusalem He steadfastly went 
there. 

At that hist moment if He had invoked the aid of even a few angels, or yielded 
to the Jewish craving for a temporal Messiah, He might have changed His cross for 
a crown; but he came to found a kingdom (»f love and he knew the price was His 
life. 
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His was nut tliu iluutli of a military general detorininod to die hard. He conquered 
iiMiiiy an enekiiy an He died, but they wore vaiiquiRlied by love. He wept over the 
city that rejected Him, He ^-earned over His l)etmyer, He pleaded for the disciples 
who deserted Him, He prayed for His executioners. His enemies struck Him, Hpat 
upon Him, buffeted Him, they derided Him, mocked Him, and crowned Him with 
thorns. Though pronounced innocent He was delivered to be crucified ; tliough no fault 
was found in Him He was flogged. Borne down by His cross. He went onward to a 
death which could only crown a life of unfaltering consifltency with glory. All that 
forlieamnce and gentleness which had marked His life, were accentuated in His 
dciitli, enemies were f<»rgiven, blasphemers (Nvrdoned, and the very centurion guarding 
the cross was compelled to admit tliat He nuist Ikj the Son of God. 

Part II. 

It was after Clirist*s threefold temptation that He finit called His ilisciples. He had 
conquered evil Himself, and He sought others who should in His strtuigth do the 
ssimc. 

[t was those of '* loyal heart and true" whom He sought for His kingdom ; those 
who would follow Him, who would take His yoke u)Hm them, and learn of Him. 

J low imperfectly have the C)iu*istian nati<ms olieyed ! Have they not rather 
followed the false lead of Constantine who, seeing the cniss in a vision, and 
hearing the words, '^In hoc signo vinces," thought his armies were to conquer whilst 
licaring this enddem, rather than the cross conquer in the distending of his troops? 
Even if no actions of the Prince of Peace were recorded, His teaching to His 
disciples would lie sufHcient to condemn War. The Sernwui on the Mount from first 
to last condeumfl it. His followers are to be — 

Poor in spirit, not seeking militar}' honour ; mourners over wrong, not erecting 
" Arcs de triomphcs " to celebrate slaughter ; 

Meek, not iHunbarding native ports ; 

Hungering and thirsting after righteousness, not after territory* ; 

Merciful ; without Gatling guns, Krupps, or Lel)el rifles ; 

Pure in heart ; free from a miiit^iry system requiring ]>rovision for lust ; 

Peacemakers, there lieing no need for Secretaries for War, or Lords of the 
Admiralty ; 

Persecuted for righteousness sake if needs lie, but not defending nu'sRion stations 
with gun-lNiats. 

They are t«i c<insitlor themselves blessed, when reviled. 

They are the salt of the earth, the preserving portion, not the destructive 
)i«>rtion ; they are like Himself, the light, not the darkness. 

Until our ironclads are withdrawn, and our Army disbanded, we are not 
entitled to call ourselves a Christian nati<in. We know our Lord's will, but like the 
PhariHces, we know it but we do it not. It is the true Christian's endeavour to spread 
His Ijonl's kingdom, for he is convinced that wars will cease where ChriHt reigns. 

The worltl with its miliinns of armed men has tried to Real the Prince of 
Peace in His t<imb. His teaching is disregarded. He might lie dead. But the Reals 
will lie broken, the stone which at timcR HeeniR to ur so exceedingly great will lie 
removed, the military kee|iers will liectuiie as dead men, as over this dark earth — so 
like the valley «if the shadow of death — the Prince of Peace, the glorious Sun of 
righteousness shall arise with healing in His wings. 

CHllISTS TEACHING TO THE WOULD IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Mr. John W, Wcmui, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 

We lielieve Christ's teaching not only in every way discountenanced war, but 
even the right of self defence. 

His fore-runner, John the Baptist, Raid to the soldiers '* Do violence to no man,' 
or " Put n<i man in fear." Did Christ ever alter <ir queRtion John's apparently 
alistird advice to the Roldiers V We expect John was in a pretty practical state of 
mind when he said it, for the tax-gatherers had iuRt lieen talking to him, and he 
seems to have satisfied them that he was not then* man, for his reply, " Exact no 
more than that which is appointed you," had a little sting in it which wouhl have 
cause<l many men now in an American Sheriffs oflice to leave. But ** the soldiers 
likewise " mit only asked, but demanded of him, saying, '* And what shall we do ? " 
And he said unto them, ** Do violence to no man, neither accuse falsely, and lie 
ctintent with your wages." Is there anything sounding like lack of business in that ? 
Everyone perfectly understands it all but the first Hcntence and to that we sa}', '* It is 
impracticable." Well it matters not what you and I say, it is what Christ says. 
After Jesus Christ was transfigured before retcr, John, and James, Peter wanted to 
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huilrl three tabernauleH, " One for Tliee, one for Moses, and one for Elias," but tlien 
God spake and wlrit did he say, *^ This is My beloved Son, hear Him,'* just as 
MosoH foretold 1,450 years beforo. Never mind putting up itunieiise buihlings ur 
cities or fortifications or anything of that kind, but just henr Christy heir Ilim. 

That is wluit we liave to do as Christians. We are not talking of others. We all 
want the full experiences that such men as J. Hudson Tayhir, D. L. Moody, George 
Miiller and others say they have. Hear Him is the way. 

Now did Jesu« Ciirist ever mention, advocate, or confirm this teaching which 
John then appArontly spruno; ui>on the world ? 

It is now a great thing to have a w:tr recnr L Jemis Chrint Xxn^ ovl^. Wlmt 
was it? He refused the Devil's aid in the temptation of power, selected twelve men, 
and after spending a whole solid night in prayer to God, proliably that He might 
speak what He had tx) say in a good terse wav and fully appreciating how he woidd 
be received. He re-afHrmed John s saying by the following texts so ^miliar to you 
all, yet carrying not the slightest meaning to you because you have been taught to 
allow for them as not meaning anything. Let us read it in the Book : — 

" Ye have heard that it liath been said, * An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth, but I sa/ unto you tliat ye resist not evil, but whosoever sliall smite thee on 
thy right cheek turn to him the other also ; ' " and that there may be no misunder- 
standing, a little further on He Df)t only ciunmands you to .be on good terms with 
your enemies as you would be with your friends, but He actually tells you to do 
something for them, lore them. Now no one of common sense can make but the one 
thing out of all this, and there is nothing to contradict it. Here is new law, just the 
same as if the En«;:lish Parliament should this day pass a law that gold should no 
more be money. It is just as radical and the common humanity cannot grasp it. 
Why ? we tlon't know, but the fact remains the same. They cannot because they 
will not — wi 1 not what ? Either carefully investigate or believe. 

The testimony of the people at this very time when preaching the sermon on 
tlie mount was to his earnestness and power *' that he taught not as the scribes, but 
as one having authority." Did He live it ? AUnayB^ uHiverftalli/f without exception. 

Look at the Crucifixion time. They came up how? Armed like an Irish 
rabble. Bible says so. Don't look so incredulous ; and Peter started in good earnest, 
probably with no immeaning blow, but fortunately his sword only grazed his 
opponent's head ; but our Saviour, with all Hin work on earth finished, had to 
straighten things out for Peter, and cure the ear. 

Suppose Christ had been your friend, could you stand by ntilH Would you not 
feel tlmt you were denying Him if you let a set of scoundrels run Him off to jail ? 
Don't make a mystery of a reality, put it right down here in a London street. 

You liave lieen with Him, seen Him cure the sick, the lame, the blind, raise the 
dead, and yon have gone tnit into the ccmntry a little piece, say up(m the hill of your 
liichmond yonder. He has told y(m since you have been lying under those 
magnificent trees on the hill to draw all ytmr csirtridges from your six sluwters, f(»r, 
says He, they that take the revolver shall perish by it. Yet scxm after this some 
policemen and rabble take Him into your jail. Is there any dozen men in this 
audience whose human judgment would not command them to show fight, yet ChriM^ 
turning to the one most active of you, says, none of it. I ccmtrol all — thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to My Father and He shall presently give Me ten legions of 
angels ? 

No, friends ; Christ's war record is free from force, and we can give you hundredK 
of instances where He has protected those who believe in His power just as nrnch as 
God did Daniel. And we know many now living whose lives Ho lias kept l)ecause 
they trusted in Him. 

You will find also tliat those who live nearest Him, under the daily control of 
tlie Holy Ghost, generally^ if not universally, believe these truths, though of course 
the Holy Ghost only slowly overcomes education, except when God wants a quick 
actor, and then He uses means that reveal His teachings as clearly and convincingly 
as they came to Saul of Tarsus, and the chosen ones respond promptly, " Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?" 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Mauk Howakth moved as an amendment, that the 
third Sunday in December be specially set apart for this 
purpose. 

M. le Pasteur Cadot seconded. 
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M. Fbedbuic Passy said that the Congress had na 
power over Mmisters of the Gospel. AH that they could do 
was to express a wish that cerfaviii things should l)e done. 

A Member sugge ted that probahly the wislies of the 
meeting might be met if the Sun !ay nearest Christmas were 
specified. 

The Chairman in putting the amendment said it would, 
if carried, be added at the end of the resolution : — " A?ul it 
recommends that the third Sunday ifi December in each 
year^ be set apart for that purpose.^' 

The amendment was carried. 

M. Gaston Morin (Paris) moved tliat the words " The 
Gospel and other religious teachers^^' be omitted, and the 
words ^^ religion and other teachers of morality " substituted, 
and that the words " of philosophers and of moralists " be added 
after ** Jesus Christ." He called special attention to the fact 
that Conferences now occupied themselves more and more 
prominently with the great question of peace without any 
reference to religion. 

Rev. Q. D. Bartlbtt : I wish to secoad that. I for one feel that 
tlie phrase before us is the very sheet anchor of the whole question. I 
do not see the possibility of the object we are aimitig at apai't from 
Chri8tianit3\ I have no faith in the doctrine of th« luiiverSiil Father- 
hood of God. There is no such doctrine in Christianity, and I challenge 
any Greek scholar to prove it from Scripture. I think that the greatest 
ground of regret we have as Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen is 
the silence of the pulpit with respect to this question. If I understand the 
Scriptures I say that men are only playing with Christianity when they 
ignore this question ; but why is it that our pulpits are so weak, so feeble, 
and why is it that 6ueh a poor power results from them ? I have lived 
a longish life, I have heard many sermons, and I can say without any 
exaggeration that I never heard universal peaxre recommended from the 
pulpit half a dozen times in my life. 1 do not want to preach theology 
here, but with reference to those who try to promote the question of 
peace apart from Christianity I have i)atience towards them and I do not 
pronounce upon them, but I only claim the right of giving my own 
opinion. Any one ti-yiaig to gain the object we are aiming at. apart 
from Christianity is like a number of astronomers lecturing on 
astronomy whilst ignoring the law of gravitation. I say^ as a pro- 
fessed Christian man that I have no faith in these societies aj mi from 
Christianity. Those ministers who ai'e listening to me, will hear with 
me when I saj' that it is one of the rarest things to lind this question 
mooted. Some twenty years ago I happened to stand in a drawing- 
room where there were forty or fifty people, and I dared to moot the pro- 
position that war was incompatible with Christianity. They looked 
upon me as aa arrant fanatic. The idea that we could get on without 
war was regarded as unmitigated weakness and folly. Let us t;o 
home, and see first that our preachers sj>eak out rotunda ore on this 
question, and secondly, that our schools be presided over in as many 
cases as we can by men who try to impress these principles upon the 
children. 

Mr. Levi K. Joslin (U.S.A.) : All teachei-s of momlity are invited to 
teach peace, and we must remember that the Buddhist religion embraces 
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more than half of the human race, and then there is the Cutholic ro* 
ligion, and the Mahommedan religion, and we want the Buddhist, tJjo 
Mahommedan, and the Protestant, or otherwise we can never secure the 
world's peace. 

The resolution was then put and carried in its amended 
form, as moved by M. Morlii, which was as follows : — 

RESOLUTION II. 
(English.) 

''The Congress reoognises the important influence whloh 
Christianity exercises upon the moral and politioal progress 
of mankind, and earnestly urges upon ministers of the Oospel 
and other teaohers of religion and morality, the dutir of 
setting forth those principles of Peace and Ooodwill, which 
occupy such a central place in the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
of Philosophers, and of Moralists, and it recommends that 
the third Sunday in December, in each year, be set apart for 
that purpose." 

(PRENCn.) 

''Le Congrds reconnait I'influence importante que le 
Christianlsme exeroe sur le progrto moral et politique de 
rhumanit^, et rappelle avec instance aux ministres de TEvan- 
gile et autres ^ersonnes s'occupant d^^ducation religieuse la 
n^cessit^ de repandre ces principes de paix et de bonne 
volonte qui sent la base des enseignements de J^sus-Christ, 
des philosophes, et des moralistes ; et le Oongrds recommande 
Que chaque ann^e on fasse choix du troisi^me Dimanche 
du mois de D^oembre pour une declaration sp^ciale de 
ces principes'' 

Tlic meeting then adjourned. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 16th JULY. 

The afternoon session was devoted to the consideration 
of the educational aspects of the question, M. Frederic Passj 
in the chair. 

Mr. W. E. Darbt read the minutes of Monday after- 
noon's and Tuesday morning's meetings. 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 

The OHA.IRMAN : It is a great honour for me to preside over this sitting. 
I mnstreljon the kind indulgenceand benevolenceof my fellow-labourers, 
who will help me to discharge my duties as well as possible. There can be 
no difference of opinion amongst us as to the subject with which we have 
to deal. We all know that the greatest evil of mankind comes from 
ignorance of moral and intellectual truth, and if men knew what Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson was saying this morning, how much war and 
animosity inflict pain upon mankind — if they knew something of 
the burden which is imposed on the shoulders of humanity — 
certainly the people would not countenance war. One of the greatest 
warriors — I dare to say one of the greatest men — Frederick of Prussia, 
said '* If my soldiers were philosophers they would never fight." If the 
people knew a little more of philosophy, and the consequence of things, 
they would not allow their Qovernments to make them fisrht against 
each other. I know that the question that we have to consider will be 
considered in a very earnest manner, and believe you will approve of 
the conclusions proposed in the name of the committee. 

En prenant possession du fauteuil M. Passy, a remerciS Tassembl^e 
de la marque d'estime et de sympathie qu'elle lui donnait. ''Entre 
nous, a-t-il ajoute, il n*y a aucune divergence de vnes quant k 
la question qui est soumise k nos deliberations* Nous savons tons 
que les plus grandn maux de Thumanite proviennent de ^ignorance des 
v6rites intellectueile/9 et morales. Si les hommes connaissaient mieux, 
comme Ta dit Sir Wilfrid Lawson, combien la guerre est terrible ; s'ils 
se rendaient un compte plus exact du lourd f ardeau qu'elle met sur leurs 
epaules, personne ne voudrait en 6tre responsable. L'un des plus grands 
^apitaines, je dirai meme des plus grands hommes qui aient eaciste, — 
Fr6deric de Prusse ne craignait pas de faire Taveu suivant : 

** Si nos soldats ^talent des philosophes, ils ne voudraient jamais se 
battre. 

*' Oui si les peuples etaient un pen plus philosophes, s'ils pesaient 
mieux les consequences de toutes choses, ils ne permettraient januiifl k 
ieurs gouvernements de les forcer k s'egorger les uns les autres." 

EXPLANATION BY SIGNOR MONETA. 

Sis^nor E, T. Moneta addressed the meeting in French, 

and said : — 

II a, en particulier, attir6 Tattention du Congres sur cette pensee du 
c^l^bre 6crivain italien : Ce qu'il faut souhaiter par-dessus tout c*est de 
voir bientdt une seule religion r^gner sur le monde — la religion d'amour 
-et d'union. Pour le moment, ne nous appuyons que sur les id^es 
admises par tons, autrement nous soul^verions des diflRcult^s qui 
pmp§cheraient notre mission d'abontir. 



Mr. Hodgson Pratt gave the substance in English of 
Signor Moneta's address as follows : — 

There is a sentence in the printed pricis of his paper, which 
leads to a wrong impression as to what he wished to say this 
morning. The phrase is : '* It would be suicidal to do anything that 
would deprive the cause of Peace of their aid/' and Signor Moneta wishes 
to remark that this is calculated to lead to a wrong impression of what 
his view is. In his remarks he says he looks forward to the day when 
there will only be one religion in the world — the religion of love and 
concord. At present there are many different forms of religion which 
are opposed by man, the one to the other, and make us lose sight of the 
great central aim, and we must work for that day when these differences 
shall be cleared away, and there shall be but one religion. At present 
that is impossible to hope for, and therefore our true aim should be to 
seek that which is common to all forms of religion, and rely upon that 
as the basis of our work. Wo must chose the points which are common to- 
all religions, and thus ultimately we shall arrive at one. At present the 
differences which exist prevent us from attaining eur aim. Let us rest 
upon those ideas and truths which are common to all. 

BARONESS VON SUTTNER. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt : I have a letter from the Baroness Von Snttner, 
of Austria, who hoped to have been present. She begs to state her 
great regret at bemg unable through unexpected circumstances, 
to attend this meeting. She desires to express her strong and deep 
feeling of sympathy with our work. Perhaps some of you are 
aware that she has lately written, under the form of a novel, a very re- 
markable work, entitled "Down with Arms!" (" Die Waffen nieder"), 
and in this work of modem life special reference is made to the need for 
looking for peace and for altering the present military dispositions of 
mankind. I may mention that some of us are very desirous of seeing a 
tranHi'.ition into English of this book, which is reported in the 
Geriimu and Austrian Press as bein? extremely attractive and forcible, 
and we hope it may be possible to find somo London publisher who will 
undertake to publish a translation of it, for a translation has already 
been offered. The Baroness further says that she is anxious to do all 
she can to diffuse throughout Continental Europe a knowledge of the 
proceedings of this Congress, and that she will do what she can through 
the medium of the Press, and in Tarious ways, provided we give her the 
necessary materials, which I am sure we shall do our best to furnish. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt also read a telegram from "our 
earnest and excellent friends, the Roman Committee, signed 
Ijy the distinguished President, Signor Bonghi, and by the 
Secretary, Signor Facelli," wishing success to the Congress. 

MEMORIAL TO THE HEADS OF CIVILIZED STATES. 

Mr. W. E. Darbt : A resolution was remitted to the Committee of 
Procedure this morning, or, rather, to the Bureau, that it should 
nominate certain persons to draw up a memorial to the heads of the 
civilized States. The report of the Bureau is, that the following gentle- 
men he asked to undertake that duty : — Mr. Augustine Jones (U.S.A.), 
Dr. Richet (France), Signor Moneta (Italy), Don Arturo di Marcoarta 
(Spain), H. Pratt (England). 

Mr. Dakhy announced that the subject for the afternoon's- 
discussion was 



SECTION I. 

"EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION." 

»nd said that the committee had arranged two or three re- 
u9olutioD8. The first is : — 

RESOLUTION I. 
(English.) 

** This Oongrress expresses its opinion that all teachers 
'Of history should oall the attention of the young: to 
the grave evils inflioted on mankind in all ages by war, 
and to the faot that suoh war has been waged, as a rule, 
for most inadequate causes." 

(Frknoh.) 

** Oe Oongrte 6met Topinion que les professeurs d'hlstoire 
•devraient appeler Tattention de la jeunesse sur les maux 
terribles innig^s k I'humanit^ k toutes les ^poques par la 
guerre, et sur le &it que presque toutes les guerres ont 6t6 
d^ohain^es, en g^n^ral, pour des raisons tout-^-fiiit insi- 
.gniflantes.*' 

This resolution will be moved by a paper which Mr. 
'Graham will read. 

Mr. J. W. Graham, of Manchester, then read a paper 
-on " War and Evolution," of which the following is an 
■Abstract : — 

PRECIS AND EXTRACTS FROM "WAR AND EVOLUTION/' 

By J. W. Graham. 

(Newlaiid'A, Grange, Carnforth.) 

Th« writer shows in this paper that a true theory of evolution, as applied to the 
«rowth of man and society, poiuts to the gradual disappearance of militancy. The 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest is not so unfavourable to the aspirations which 
fleek man's highest destiny as might at first sight be supposed. He claims that in 
the works of Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Wallace, Bagehot, and David Ritchie may be 
found strong arguments for his thesis. 

Man's development from the time when he first learned to stand erect, has been 
 a mental development. His great cerebral growth has remarkably lengthened the 
period of adolescence in which the affections find their nursery — which is the source 
-of the Home, and of the light of human sympathy. 

He finds in Wallace's work on Darwinism proof that our mental and moral 
. attributes do not come from " natural selection," but from an influence on the human 
soul which comes from without. When man woke to self -consciousness, he was no 
longer a blind agent, or the victim of tho process of selection, but, on certain 
conditions, became a co-worker with God. Hence there begins, far back, the gradual 
• elimination of strife up to the present time, when we have " chronic peace oroken 
only bv occasional wars." 

The writer then proceeds to show that war, in its origin, had its uses, prefacing 
his demonstration with the remark that " a thing not absolutely right, may, in ita 
time and placOj be relatively right." " No institution or sentiment but has its use at 
.some time, or it could not have been established." 

War has had a great place in the making of nations, in the absorption of villages 

« under one control, and so forth, for unien against external enemies. Civilised 

government had its origin in military organisation, and the first kings were 

necessarily leaders in battle. In warfare, too, were outlined our noblest qualities ; 

and virtue meant courage. 

It does not follow that war is of permanent value : the lessons it was intended 

^ teach have been learned. The possibility of a high social state depends on the 

^tfessation of war, and persistent militancy will prevent or neutralise changes leading 
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I to more equitable inBtitntiooB or lawB. In the militant type of society will be found 

I the elements of stagnation and death. 

The universal military service and strict discipline, found necessary £t>r war, are- 
insisted on in peace. Bismarck expressed this feeling when he said : " We must, 
rive the king the greatest possible power, in order that, in case of need, he may 
tnrow all the blood and iron into the scale.'* All individual liberty is crushed out : 
military organisation and government regulations prevail ; and a " graded '* society* 
is established where no one can order his life as he wills ; centralisation is the rule,, 
and all are at the disposal of the Government. Reforms affecting individual happi- 
ness are neglected, and the nation must be economically independent, as it may starve: 
in war time ; while voluntary societies are disliked by a bureaucracy. 

As to the moral qualities favoured by a military regime, — ^we have the so-called' 
sense of " honour," under trifling affronts, and duelling takes the place of cricket. 
Ferocity is developed by battle ; and the " wild beast " is developed in a man. Life 
is little regarded ; labour and trade are looked down upon. With great dependence- 
on Government, private enterprise dies. Such qualities hinder, not advance, the 
growth of a nation. Nations organised to subdue one another are not the best fitted 
to subdue the earth. " A single day of war may destroy the fruit of the labour of years. 
The merchant is insecure, and the mutual benefits of free trade are expressly 
avoided." " The best brains and most strenuous characters are absorbed in the 
army." " All men's efforts are weakened by a painful watch to keep themselves, 
safe." 

The militant formula runs thus: — "A militant society is weak for growth and 
expansion; therefore in competition with societies more industrially developed, it will 
not survive ; therefore the 4uture is not to the militant societies." '*Those which are 
the earliest to shake off the militant habit will iirogress, grow rich, and enter into the 
unoccupied countries of the world." Wliat does not England owe to her *' silver - 
streak' ? Not more virtuous, but more fortunate have we been than our Continental 
neighboura. 

"By the increase of the industrial races militancy decreases." "It also 
dies by the very industrialisation of the military nations." As agriculture and 
commerce develop, the inconvenience and loss caused by a campaign become more 
serious. ** Society has become unfit for war and knows it. ' 

The writer then refere to the " fatal perpetuity " of national quarrels, and to the 
deplorable condition of Europe in that respect ; and conoludes that it is ever true tliat 
" tney that take the sword shall perish by the sword." 

The writer then considera " whether industrial societies tend to survival." In 
these '* the functions of government need not be more than to keep internal order. 
The whole will thrive it each be allowed to fulfil his own life according to his 
powers and his needs." " Voluntary co-operation and private organisation are 
the order of the day." "Every advantage tliat foreign trade can oring is made- 
welcome." 

" As to character, the citizens of an individual state respect themselves as free 
men, and this leads them to respect the lives and properties of othera. Humane- 
and amiable sentiments have room to thrive. Work is held to be honourable even in 
the second son of a duke." 

" We are not bound to show that pure laisses faire individualism is likely to be- 
the final form of society ; but only that it is capable of supplanting militancy." 

The writer then shews how by the development of individual character 
(impossible under militancy) human sympathy develops and occupies itself with 
infinite zeal and intelligence to remedy human suffering. Instances are freely 
given. This means a growth in general happiness ; more and more the pleasme of 
otliera becomes identified with our own ; " and egoism will find its choicest fulfilment 
in altruism." 

Even in international relations, it is shown that outrages once nossible havo- 
disappeared : " We pension our defeated enemy in St. Helena or deylon, when 
Acliilles would have dragged him thrice behind his chariot in the dust, or Csesar have*, 
strangled him." 

Mr. Graham concludes by expressing his cotlfident belief in the approach of the  
day when, militancy liaving been extinguished, human sympathy shall rule int 
society, the qualities of peace shall give human happiness, ana the teaching of Jesu» 
Glu-ist being wholly confirmed by science, it sliall receive "the confirming: 
homage which is its due." 

The resolution was seconded in a paper, by Fram 
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Fischer Lette, of Frankfort, which was read by Miss Peck- 
i>VER, as follows : — 

TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. 
By Frau F18CUKU Lkttb. 

Tiie invention of printing rendered thoughts more general and writers more 
numerous, 
j They rivalled each other to gain popularity with the massos and favour with the 

might V, and praised loudly those who have slain the greatest number of enemies. 

The good Samaritans are but humble figures compared with warriors in their 
gorgeous annour. 

Tiie deeds of the former are humble and full of pain, history does not think 
them worth relating, but dives its pen into the blood which flows on the battle-field. 
The milestones on the way which mankind travels are only wars and their result^?, 
viz., changes of frontiers, extermination of races, surpression of languages, religions, and 
even degradation of science. The causes of those disturbances are often very slight. 

Louis XIV. remarked a small disproportion in one of the castle windows at 
Trianon. 

The Minister of War, LanvoUy contradicted that remark, but U Notre, the 
architect, proved the king's observations to be right. 

LanvuiH, to regain favour, began a war. 

Count Sellon says : " It is a kind of atheism to take the responsibility from a 
' person and push him into his grave in the act of murdering and robbing people, who 
nave been till now strangers to liim." 

Country-people who live and work on their soil do not mind to whom it belongs. 

When, in 1870, the placards on the walls of French towns announced : *' La 

patrie est en danger," peasants hurried in asking, what was the nmtter, a fire or an 

< earthquake ? On being told " Les Prussians " were marching on, tliey advised not to 

let them enter, as they — the country-folks — ^iiad more important work to do, harvest 

being at liand 1 

Their principle is to live and to let others live. They sell the fruit of their fields 
to the best buyer ; they obev him who keeps order, and they submit to the strongest 
That is not want of patriotism, nor the sign of a feeble character, but instinct of 
preservation and love of their native land, and their native tongue. They cannot 
rise to Uie notion of national honour, neither do they comprehend why all those 
expensive preparations are made. 

Proofs of these remarks are the emigrantSi who rather leave their home than 
exchange the plough for the sword. 

But history does not think worth while to record the eonseauences of war, only 
spinning tlie red thread which runs through the deeds of mankind. 

A child is forbidden to torment a beetle. As soon as he enters school and opens 
the book of history he reads of human beings dying on the battle-field with urounded 
and torn limbs. No one asks pity for them. 

The numbers of these victims are stated oot to appeal to the child's feelings, but 
to glorify the deeds of the victor. 

Each party thinks itself to be in the right They expect their priests to bless their 
weapons, to christen their men-of-war, and to pra|r their God to grant victory to them. 
To excuse those pretentions they cite texts. 

If men liarden their hearts and common sense against those simple teachings 
of humanity, women ought to throw tliemselves forward to separate armies, like 
the Sabine women preventing their fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons from 
murdering each other. 

* Are we not all children of one Father in heaven ? 

As the teaching and practice of Cliristianity are so contradictory, people sapr 
Christianity lias lost influence. But a more attentive observer may well see that it is 
not yet fully understood. The disobeying of its principles are even felt as physical 
loss. In all countries, where conscription is introduced, that is where every male lias 
i to be enrolled and serve as a soldier, the measure of height and chest liave to be 
reduced annually. The weaker, mankind becomes the more it surrounds itself with 
iron spears like a porcupine. 

In former years we walked quietly and cheerfully tlirough fields and meadows ; 

but now at each turning of the road stands a signbinrd — not to inform passers by 

what minister, wliat medical man, what school is in tlie village, how many children 

! it numbers — but to what squadron men of the village belong, that they may enroll at 

a minute's notice. Chilphen are told tliat they Imve hereditary vuiMiti»«H. 
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Boliool matrons present guns and Mbree for boys to be drilled at early as possible 
in tbe art of fighting. 

Such is the material for history, Hume says, of a needless war Tand which Mfar 
does not deserve to be reckoned as needless, nnee each dispute mignt be solved by 
arbitration^, 

** Nations engaged in war seem like drunken fellows, who fight in a porcelain 
shop. They smart not only under the wounda inflicted on each other, but besides, 
they have to pay the damage." 

It is true historians mention now and then a treaty of peace, but such is the 

wording as to allow of different explanations, therefore such treaty mostly lasts a 

few ycara only. We can not wonder then, that even facts are recorded, according to 

tlie fieciiliHrities of the writers. For example, Bnglish historians give the credit of 

the success at Quatre-bras to the Duke of Wellington ; whilst the Gcriunn recorders 

state tliat without the aid of Blucher the victory would have been doubtful. Manv 

such examples could be cited. How differenUjjr are repreeented in German or Frencn 

books those traces of wars in Alsace and Rhenish P&lz during the ITtli century. 
oeooooooo 

At tliose times there were no phonographs to preserve any diplomatic discussions. 

If they had existed and were used for tluit purpose, perhaps a stigma would replace 
many present decorations, and the graoions speecoes which are now published would 
turn out to have haen selfish. 

Learned people examine conscientiously certain epochs of past history, but who can 
tell if those documents are not falsified 1 

000000000 

When shall the day break that history and truth shall walk hand in hand ? 
oeooooooo 

Why do we not give up those narrow worn out paths, in which history has trodden 
till now? 

Wicked deeds ought not to be passed over in silence, whether our own or another 
nation were the transgressor, but ought to be represented in a correct light True pat- 
riotism is not stirred by triumphing over other people*s misfortunes, and rejoicing 
where they suffer; such feelings should be unworthy of a great nation. 

But docs greatness only consists in conquests b^ sword ? Are inventions, dis- 
ooveries, progress in art, in science, reckoned for nothing. 

It is mostly in small circles tnat warm hearts beat for the need of their fellow 
men. It is even often from subjected nations, that greatness and energy springs. 

The notion of what tf tnie greatness had to be changed altogetlier and to be trans- 
ferred to the spiritttti domain. Industry and health raise a nation to strength and 
influence, whilst lawlessness and extravagance are its ruin. 

The young mind which devotes itself to the studv of history will, witli enthusiasm, 
profit bv examples of this sort. Therefore it would be worth the trouble of the most 
culturca minds to revise history, chat it might become a warning and elevating 
example to mankind. 

Let us make a beginning. Amonj? the numerotui friends gathered here, there will 
be some who have time, talent and intelligence enough to set to work. Let tliose who are 
willing give to their names, meet togetlier to discuss I., the manner of conception, II., 
the way of representation, IIL, the age of the student to bo addressed. Each 
may choose his favourite part of history, and work it out in his own native tongue. 
The essays may then be delivered in at a fixed time and submitted to suitable judges ; 
translated into the respective languages, and published. 

Pray let us not separate without making a beginning. Now is the time, it is 
nevei too early. 

M. J. R. De Lassasie having spoken, the resolution was 
unanimously agreed to. 

RESOLUTION II. 

M. Sakrazin (Guise) moved that : — 

(English.) 

''The Oongrress protests agrainst the use of mllitarjr 
exercises In oonneotlon with the phTSloal ezeroises of sohool, 
and 8uergest43 the formation of brigades for saving life rather 
than of quasi-military character." 

(Frbnoh.) 

"* Le Congrds proteste centre Temploi des ezeroices 



jnilitaires donnas oomme exercioes physiques dans les 4col6S 
'8t 8ugg6re la formation de brigades de sauvetage plutdt que 
-de celles ayant un oaraotdre quasi-mllitaire." (See page 94.) 

He read a paper, which had been prep.ared hy M. 
Doyen, of the Familistere de Guise, on " The Instruction 
•of the Young." (See Addenda, page 224.) 

Mr. W. E. Darby, in seconding the resokition, after 

expressing his regret that both his paper and the prScis of it 

had been lost, said ; 

I have to charge my memory as "well as I can, and to give you in as 
few words as I am able, the sense of my paper. 

The paper itself was as follows : — 

MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 

That syBtem of Education is most preferable which develo]i8the greater number of 
faculties, and which does so most thoroughly. The aim of Education should lie to 
make good and useful citizens. But a man is net a good citizen, who is only partially 
developed,who, whatever his intellectual powers may be, collapses in the midst of 
<his labours for lack of bodily stamina, and gets thrust to tlie wall by stronger com- 
petitors beoause of his physical weakness. Success in life depends as much upon 
physical strength as intellectual force. The stability and strength of a nation 
depend as mucn upon the physical, as upon tlie mental condition of its people. 

It is now generally recognised that no system of education is complete, unless 
it provides for the development of the bodily power as well as. the mental faculties. 
Physical training is avowedly of as much importance as intellectual culture. For 
the real welfare and efficiency of the individual, the two should go hand in liand. 

Impelled by the recognition of this fact, the ancient Greek sought strength as 
 ardently as he strove for wisdom, and the Roman expressed his idea of human per- 
fection in the phrase, " mens sana in sano corpore, " — " a sound mind in a sound 
body." 

Not many generations ago the state of society was so essentially combative 
that men valued mere brute force far beyond the more ethereal qualities of the mind, 
•and cultivated it accordingly. To train the body was the grand end of education 
and the best educated man was he who should strike the heaviest blows and endure 
the greatest labours. It sometimes happened that a knight and gentleman possessed 
the accomplishment of reading^ and thereby acquired the character of a great scholar, 
while if he could also write sufficiently to sign his name, still more if he were addicted 
to study and mental pursuits, he was in some danger of being suspected as a wizard. 

As civilisation developed, and society emer^a from that state of semi-barbarism, 
men began to feel that learning did not really degrade human nature, and to perceive 
that a knight might chance to be a better gentleman if his mind were cultivated at 
well as his body. It was foun^, moreover Uiat, the ad vantages really lay on the side of 
intellectual culture. Learning, as a matter of course, was confined to the cloister, 
•and its inmates exorcised a disproportionate influence over the strong handed but 
ignorant and uncultured people around them. Gradually, however, this condition of 
things was corrected. Education came to be recognised as a duty and necessity. 
The brains of tlie kiymen, after having been for many generations systematically 
•crauiped, began to expand and develop themselves. 

Then followed a reaction which has continued to the present day, and by the 

Erevailiug system of education, of payment by results and competitive examinations, 
as been carried to an abnormal and unhealthy degree. The brain is stimulated 
from 'early years, frequently forced like a cucumber under a glass sliade, and th* 
intellect is often cultivated at the expense of the body which is left to grow as it bes 
can. 

Not imiversallv, however. People are awakening to the idea that the body is a 
important part of the human organisation, and that its health and proper developmen. 
•are most essential for the activity and proper use of the mind. There is in 
consequence, a general recognition of the fact that body and mind, if the individual 
is to reach his utmost development, must receive simultaneous culture. It is admitted 
^hat physical training should be included in the curriculum of elementary education. 

In connection with the most modern and approved educational systems it it 
advocated that children should be instructed in the element* of physiology an<> 
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hygiene, and be taught the rules for the preeerration of health, such a» the use of 
freah f ood, water, and au*, proper exercise, sleep, and clothing ; and that while they 
are taught these theoretically they should be made to understand them practically by 
having properly ventilated and sanitary class-rooms and schools, as well as by the- 
attention given to the position and physical welfare of the children themselves cluring 
school hours, and in their school work. Ail this is as it should be, and such physical 
education could not fail to have a perceptible and beneficial influence upon the whole- 
after life. 

In addition to this it is maintained that the children should be taught a sound svstem 
of exercise ; their muscles should be developed ; their bodily functions stimulated ;. 
so as to result in health and vi^ur and the sound mind in a healthy body,, 
which is the best equipment for life. It has been advocated that in order to- 
secure adequate results, there should be a director of physical exercises who should 
inspect schools and report as to whether the system was being properly administered. 

Excellent theory ; and if nothing more were aimed at there could be nothing but 
general acquiescence and unqualified praise. 

Unfortunately the practiceis vitiated by the prevailing militarism, which is the most 
prominent feature of the times in which we live. Military ideas and requirements 
would make the elementary school a place of primary education for the army, and. 
assume that for the desiderated physical culture military drill is indispensable. 

In Germany, Austria, France, and Russia, a national system of physical culture 
has been adopted. That, however, is avowedly a part of the national system of 
military training even when it is itself least military m character. It is the result of 
cruel experiences gained in war, and of the continual rivalry and conflict of the 
nations which is maintained in the existing state of armed peace. It is a necessity^ 
of the constant preparations for fresh conflicts, which is the natural result of war,, 
and the war spirit, and has, unfortunately, come to be the normal condition of the 
European nations. 

M. Gambetta, in 1871, after the Franco-Oerman war, attributed the defeat of 
France, and the loss of Alsace and Lorraine to the physical superiority of the German 
soldiery. A national system of physical training of the young — ^for it is in youth 
such tniining is most beneficial — ^lollowed as a matter of course from that belief. 

In Great Britiiiu, the assumption that military drill is the indispensable form of 
physical culture, appears to be as widespread as on the continent, although here it is 
not accompanied oy a national system, for happily as yet, universal compulsory 
military service does not exist among us. 

It is well known that in the large public schools cadet corps are enrolled, with 
officers regularly appointed by Government authority. And tnough, theoretically,, 
service in these corps is not compulsory, practically it is ; and parents have had to 
face the alternative of allowing their boys to learn the art of soldiery or to withdraw 
them altogether from the school. Last year a number of these cadet corps from, 
well-known public schools took part in the Aldershot manoeuvres, and the public 
press was jubilant over the fact that the boys conducted themselves almost ns well 
as the regulars. Parish authorities, and a quasi-christian philanthropy, in its homes,, 
training ships, and other institutions, freauently train young lads directly for army ur 
navy ; but pauper boys can hardly help themselves, and the naval and military train- 
ing is a part of the philanthropy Besides all this however, there is an almost 
universal idea that the military drill instructor is indispensable in every school 
curriculum. In elementary schools, even in ladies' and pnvate seminaries, the drill 
sergeant, generally an old soldier or the local Government official, is as. much a part 
of the teaching staff as the head master or mistress. The Government, astute enough, 
in taking care of its military establishments, has stationed a number of drill 
iustructors throughout the country, whose services are alwavs available, and whose 
occupation oscillates between the training of the youth belonging to volunteer 
ur military corps in the military art, and the education of the chil(hen in our day 
schools in the rudiments of the same art. 

What the military authorities desiderate was indicated by General Lord 
Wolseley, from his position one of the most representative military officers of the 
day, in a recent speech which attracted some notice. According to the TimeSf 10th 
February, 1890, "he regretted that when universal education was started in England, 
tlut every Board School had not had attached to it some sort of military 
organisation, or some military instructor entrusted with the duty of drilling, and thufl 
fdster amongst them a spirit of military discipline." 

He was addressing a reputedly religious body, and this, probably, made him. 
consider the drill sergeant a disguised missionary, for he is reported to haver 
continued : ** The essence) and foundation of such discipline was obedience to those 
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pfir^ed ID authority of ^vliatovur kind. Obodience to one to whom tlioy could look a» 
thoir commanding officer wuh the first step towards reverence, and rovereuce was the 
fimt step towards faith ; and uo country from which faith was eliminated could, iur 
his opinion, be great, powerful, or even lasting/' According to his lordship the 
greatness, power, and permanence of a nation, and in some sense its religious life, 
were enhanced by military drill — an hypothesis contradicted by the lessons of history 
and the essential nature of faith. 

Note. — As an illustration of the way in which tbn military and parochial 
authorities work together, may be taken the following incident, which has occurred 
since Uiis sentence was written. 

At tlie weekly meetine of the Bath Board of Guardians, June 3rd last, Mr. H. 0. 
Heyward, a well known local philanthropist in the chair, a letter was read &om the 
Colonel commanding the 25th Regimental District, enquiring whether there were any 
boys in the workhouse who had been instructed in the cornet, and were desirous of 
enlisting in the Ist Battalion Scottish Borderers. The Master reported that there was 
one sucli boy in the house properly qualified, who accordingly was encouraged to 
enlist. — Western Daily Press, Sra July, 1890. 

Another militar}' authority. Colonel G. M. Onslow, in a lecture delivered a short 
time ago in the offices of the London School Board, before a verv diifercnt audience, 
on the necessity of Physical Culture and Recreation for Children in Elementary 
Schools, took a far more rational and tenable position, while, however, he showed that 
Lord Wolseley 's desideratum was to a large extent actual fact. His words are important 
not merely from the military character and position of the lecturer, but because they 
go to the very heart of tne question. In the course of an able discussion of his 
subject he said, tliat, "In the Elementary Education Act of 1870, he saw no mention. 
of physical exercises, but provisiou was made for boys to have military drill two 
hours a week. But why sliould the drill be military ? He looked upon this two 
hours a week as time wasted. There should be a general system of exercises. In 
the same Act the girls were not even allowed military drill, but practical cookery was. 
mentioned. If it was thought that military drill would benefit the boys* physique, 
why were the girls left out, and made to put up with cookery ? Physical instruction 
was quite as necessary for girls as for boys. The bodily strength of future 
generations of Englishmen depended as much upon the stamina of the women as 
upon that of the men, for if the boys were to become the fatliers the girls were to 
become the mothers of the future generations.*' 

The lecturer claimed tliat physical education, theoretical and practical, should be 
mado compulsory throughout the country , that it should be State- directed, and con- 
ducted on a scientific and rational principle ; that it should be recoguised as an 
important part of a child's education , and showed how physical culture and 
recreation are essential for the physical and moral well being of the youth of both 
sexes, and what national benefits would accrue therefrom. But he, nevertheless, 
urged the very impcy'tant and crucial question, Why should the drill be military ? 

Our reply, advisedly and emphatically is, that it should not be military, and for- 
the following among otner reasons : — 

1. Because as a method of physical training, military drill is both inadequato- 
and iujuriouR. 

Experiments, which were conducted in a public school with a view to ascertain 
the relative value of gymnastics and of mere drill, showed that the average results, 
yielded by the former were more than three times as great as those yielded by drill 
alone. Relatively tlierefore, tliis method of physical culture is inferior. Military 
drill is defective, inasmuch as it does not to any extent meet the physiological! 
demands of the body. Its effect upon boys is not salutary. It does not, as the 
community at large have believed, make a youth erect, or give him a graceful and' 
manly bearing. On the contrary, it tends te make him stiff and angular in his 
movements, as well as to droop and round his shouldera. 

This fact has been long recognised by the military authorities, and a set of' 
caiis'thonic exercises or free gymnastics, known as the setting up drill, has bsen. 
adopted to correct the tendency, and is incorporated in all treatises on military 
training. Upton, in his "Manual of United States Army Infantry 'Tactics,** says, 
"As the importance of 'setting up* cannot be over-estimated, the exercises must be 
often rocuri-ed to, and all soldiera will be frequently practised therein ** 

This is not the only expedient adopted to give the soldier his smart appearance- 
and military figure. There is another method, commonly known as *' tailorizing," by 
which youthful 8o*diere may easily acquire a full chest, square shoulders, and a^ 
straight back. 

Dr Dudley A. Sargeant, Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard: 
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University, who is an acknowledged authority, adds — ^**In reference to the grace- 
fulness that is thought to characterize the inoTemcnts of young cadets, I can only 
say it is nut tlie outcome of drilling and marching. The soldier is trained to square 

• corners, straight platoons, and angular movements. Curves and embellisliraents are 
not encouraged in speech or in action. If you would account for the graceful poise 

-of our National Cadets you must see iliem from one to two hours a day in charge of 
tiie dancing master." 

It may be an unwelcome task to explode a fallacy which has oommended militarv 
drill to parents and teachers and which has given it the widespread popularity wliich 
attaches to it But truth is always best, and this matter is so important that no part 
of tlie truth should be concealed. 

Dr. Sargeant sums up his conclusions in an admirable little brochure on the 
subject in these striking words : — '* After taking the most favourable view possible 
of military drill as a physical exercise, we are led to conclude tliat its constrained 
positions and closely localised movements do not aiford the essential requisites for 
developing the muscles, and improving the respiration and circulation, and tlioreby 
improving the general health and condition of the system. We must further 
conclude that in case of any malformation, local weakness, or constitutional debility, 
the drill tends, by its strain upon the nerves and prolonged tension on the muscles, to 
increase the dt.*^octs rather tlian to relieve them." 

" Finally, if the ultimate object of the drill was to prepare youne men for the 
life and duties of a soldier, we should be forced to conclude that the drill itself 
would still be defective as a means of developing the chief requisites for men in 
that profession. 

" This defect, we are pleased to state, is recoRnised by the K^^^t military nations 
of Europe, and measures are taken to give all the recruits from three to twelve 
months* gymnastic training to develop them as men, before they are expected to 

• conform to the requirements of the soldier." 

2. Because the moral efEects of the drill are not all that have been claimed 
for it.. 

The Boys' Briirado movement — the new military development in the Christian 
Churches of Great Britain, professes to use military organisation and drill as a means 

-of moral culture. The profession cliallenges close investigation. In its constitution 
it states that " military organisation and drill shall be used as a means of securing the 
interest of the boys, binding them together in the work of the Brigade, and promot- 
ing among them such habits as the Bri^de is designed to form.*' These habits are 
then defined to be "discipline and obedience,'* which shall be enforced by all 
" the officers." The result of " military organisation and drill ** therefore is 
disciplined obedience. This may seem a sood thing until it is asked, to what 
authority ? To any authority whatsoever I It is assumed that obedience is in itself 

. good without any regard to the kind of authority. That, however, is the convenient 
creed of the despot which has been always destructive of freedom. In moral culture 
it can have no place. For moral culture aims at making men self -disciplined, self- 
governed, not automata moved by the will of another. For a moral bemg the only 
obedience that is admissible and that can be aimed at in religious and moral culture 
is obedience to moral authority, to right, to conscience, to the divine imperative of 
duty, and, Christianity teaches, to Christ, the lord oi Uie coilscience, the true 
interpreter of duty. Military drill and discipline aim at producing flexible automata, 

•obedient to the will of the commanding officer, and its success is measured by the 
flexibility of the machine. It is bondage not freedom. Even were' the *' obedience" 
all that is claimed for it, there are other attributes of character ; and these are 
overlooked. Dr. Sargent says again : " Coolness, courage, presence of mind, and 
that rapid and responsible exercise of judgment in emergencies, so valuable to the 

. man of business as well as to the soldier, are not developed by the drill iiself, though 
I will admit tliat other moral attributes^ such as obedience, patience, fortitude, and 
forbearance," all passive in character, it will be perceived, *' may be brought to a high 

• degree of perfection.** 

As a means of moral culture, therefore, military drill is defect! ve^ for it develops 
rflome attributes of character to the neglect, if not actually at the expense of othera 
equally necessary. 

3. Because milftary drill is inseparable from its purpose and associations. 

It is drill and discipline with a definite purpose, from which it cannot be 

•dissociated. If it were possible to eliminate the purpose of the drill, which gives it 

character, and the associations which spring out of that purpose, the character of the 

drill would be changed. The definite obiect of the drill is to impart and develop 

«kill and facility in slaying men. But killing one*s fellow men is rightly considered 
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murder. The musket and sword, or its substitute, oome to bo necessary parts of the - 
drill. The Boys* Brigade has its dummv or real rifles and military accoatrenients, . 
aod these are purely instruments of killing. In drilling chilrlron by military 
discipline there is implanted in them the spirit bom of the cliaractor and associations 
of the drill, the spirit of the soldier who is trained te kill and to destroy, there is 
developed in them the war spirit, the spirit of murder. It is vain to expect that the 
drill can bo used and the moral influence of its associations be escaped. Military 
drill, therefore, of necessity favours and fosters ideas and practices, which belong to 
the brute and barbaric side of human nature, ratiier than to the cultured and . 
civilised, the development of which is the object sought in the very existence of the 
school. It familiarises the young with the idea of the Uiking of human life. It 
takes for granted a series of terrible fallacies implying that war cannot be dispensed 
with, that the natuml state of man is hofltility to -his fellow man. It sanctions and 
assumes the militarism of which it is a part, and for which it is a training. Disguise 
it as we may the simple f aot is " that the primary object of establishing military drill 
in our schools and colleges is a prof ORsional one, that is, to give instruction in military 
tactics to educated young men m order that they might be of service to the country 
or community in case of war," and to prepare the rank and file of future armies in the . 
primary and elementary schools of the land. 

The end condemns the means. 

4. Because military drill may be dispensed with in physical training. It is by 
no means necessary, its quality is doubtful, and, under the most favourable circum- 
stances it has to be supplemented. " For the purpose of physical development there 
is no necessity to teach boys soldierly duties and the use of the rifle. There are all 
the appliances of caiisthcnics and gymnastics, and the proper use of them has been 
dovolope<1 into a science ; there are the various games which promote physical force 
and freedom, and tiiere are the various industrial arts which are themselves a means 
of physical training." It is encouraging to observe that the Governments are 
awaking to a recognition of these facts. Only a few days ago a letter appeared in 
the leading London news|>apers, signed by a score or more of the members of the 
London School Board, appealing for ftuitU to encourage physical exercises in 
elementary schools. "The Education Do|uirtment," they say, " by its Code of this 
year, at length recognises the need of physical exercises for the children in the public 
elementary schools, and allows instruction in swimming at the public baths to be 
counted as school attendance." 

This is a step in the right direction. What is required is that physical 
training sliall be free from all moral taint, and that it shall be adaptea to its 
purpoi$c. 

The Daily NewSy commenting on the purpose ef this appeal, intimates that one 
object of the promoters is to assist School clubs for cricket, football, tennis, and 
other invigorating games. It then continues : — 

" It is in the comparative absence of regular organised play that our elcmenlary 
schools, both Board and voluntary, are most scriouRly at fault. No higher kind of 
school is now considered complete without abundant jnovision for play, and in some 
great public schools the gamus are encouraged to an almost absurd extreme. Every 
one knows the famous sa-.ing, attributed to the Duke of Wellington, that his battles 
were won in the playiii.^ fields of Eton ; but school games not only tcud to develop 
the dash and vigour of our race, th(3y are a great factor in the formation of that esprit 
de corpSy without which a school is sadly incomplete. — Daih/ News, Juhj ith, 1800, 

Dy all means let mind and body be devclopc'l to the utmost, but let it never be 
forgotten that there is a higher purpose in all this cultme than mere destruction ; 
tluit the human race has richer possibilities than can be reached on fields of conquest, 
or by wasting its energies in mutual conflict ; and tiiat the dash and vigour and 
fHprit lie corps develoj>od by school games and physical exercises may fin! subliiucr 
spl lores of action than the battle lie !d, and a fitter outlet and more beneficent 
iichievcments tlian any that can be covered by the term " military." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Joseph Sttjr'IR, of Birmingham, said they were all agreed 
as to the value and importance of physical exercises ; but the most 
valuable were the extrusion exercises, which were not strictly the 
military part of the drill. 

Signer MONBTA 8ai<l that he was for peace above all things, but 
he thought military exercises in schools were not such an evil as had , 
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beea stated. We could not arrive at this great idea of disarmament all 
.at once ; tliere must be an intermediate time, during which a true 
;Bociety in Europe is being fitted for such a change, whereby it may 
become possible. That was their aim. Italy for centuries endured 
slavery, because it had opite forgotten all military usages and was 
•unable to defend itself, xhe great distinction he urged upon the Con- 
gress was between permanent arms and arms for defence — citiKcn 
arms, such as were seen in Switzerland. The permanent army was, of 
course, an immense danger, because it was for offence, whereas an 
.armed nation was exclusively for defence, and could not be used for 
woffence. In Switzerland all were soldiers, but none there desired war, 
because all knew that they were armed simply for the independence 
-of their own country, and never for leaving their own territory and 
.attacking others. He wanted to abolish arms for ever, but no one 
proposed at the present moment in Europe to do that. We must take 
facts as they are, and until dangers of mutual invasion ceiised we must 
train our youths to defend themselves in order that international 
independence might be secured. He hoped the day would come when 
. all arms would be seen only in museums, and that their use would 
-be forgotten ; but he thought it was impossible in the actual 
condition of Europe to propose anything so extreme as some 
advocated. 

Cependant, il faut bien admettre, comme le fait remarquer M. 
Moneta, que nous n'arriverons pas en une seule fois au d^sarmement 
complet : il faudra un certain temps pour former en Europe une 
Bociete prepar^e k un 6v6nement aussi considerable. Le danger le plus 
. grand reside surtout dans les armees permanentes preparees en vue de 
la guerre offensive. 

'* En Suisse, a encore dit M. Moneta, tout le monde est soldat ; 
cependant, personne ne veut la guerre. Chaque citoyeu sait qu*il est 
arme seulement pomr d6fendre son independance, et non pour porter 
atteinte a celle des autres. Sans doute, il faudrait abolir les arxnes et 
les releguer dans les musses — ^j^espere qu'un jour il en sera ainsi — 
mais actuollement il faut voir les choses sous leur veritable jour et 
ce serait deja un grand pas de fait que d'approndre a nos enfants quails 
ne devrout plus se battre, si ce n'est pour defendre leur indepen- 
dance." 

Mr. T. Crosfield, of Liverpool, moved to amend by 

adding : 

'' And urges the desirability of impressing on the Boards 
of Examiners who formulate the questions for examination 
the propriety of guiding the minds of children in the prin- 
ciples of Peace." 

'' Et il insiste sur Tutilit^ de faire scntir au Corps 
d'Examinateurs qui sont charges de formuler ^ud questions 
pour les examens, la n^oessitd de diriger Tesprit des enfants 
vers les principes de Paix." 

The Resolution was adopted with this addition, and stood 
as follows : — 

(Enousu.) 

" The Congress protests against the use of military drill 
In connection with the physical exercises of schools, and 
.suggests the formation of brigades for saving life rather than 
any ef a quasi-military character ; and it urges the desira- 
bility of impressing on the Board of Examiners, who 
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lormulate the questions for examination, the propriety of 
4srulding the minds of children into the principles of Peace." 

(Frbnoh.) 

** Ltf Oongrds proteste centre l*emploi des exercices 
'militalres donnas comme exercices physiques dans les ^coles 
•et suggrdre la formation de brigades de sauvetage plut6t que 
de celles ayant un caract6re quasi-militaire ; et 11 insiste sur 
rutilit^ de fkire sentir au dorps d*£xaminatcurs qui sont 
charges de formuler les questions pour les examens, la 
necessity de diriger Tesprit des en&nts vers les principes de 
Paix." 

The following paper was presented : 

GYMNASTIC EXERCISES IN GERMAN SCHOOLa 

By Fbau Fisohbb LBrrR. 

Gymnastio exercioes in Germany are of very ancient origin. In the earlier periods 
of history, and in a seini-saTage condition of society, when every man was a warrior, 
and leaders were chosen because of their physical prowess, bodily strength was 
accounted of greatest value, and physical culture formed nearly the whole of education. 
Gymnastic exercises were then followed with assiduity, as a simple necessity, and 
their practice became an art, even thouj^h the principles which governed it and the 
method of its pursuit, could hardly hardly claim the dignity of a science. 

During the middle ages these exercises were the privilege of the aristocracy. Every 
youth had to pass tlu-ough the prescribed forms and grades of cliivalric training 
before he could wear his spurs and take his place as tried and trusty knight. 
Book-learning and study belonged only to the few, physical training formed still the 
staple of education, and the culture of brawn was far more general tlian that of brain. 
The flower ef manhood dispkiyed their strength and agility in the greatly celebrated 
tournaments both on horselxick and on foot, and for the majority of the male members of 
society, life resolved itself into a perpetual training so that they might excel each 
other in the combat, or at least hold their own in the fray. Neglect of physical 
culture meant certain defeat. It was an epoch of figliti?ig, which formed tne main 
business of masculine existence, and fighting, especial!}^ with the weapons and military 
tactics which were then in vogue, demanded physical vigour. 

Gymnastics in their present form were imported from Sweden, and brought into 
system by Ludwig Jahn — ^Father Jahn as he is called — (1778-1852). 

About 1817 Jahn was appointed teacher of Gymnastics at Berlin. After 1848, 
the year of European revolutions, he had to suffer under the general political reaction, 
in which bodily exepcises in suitable loose garments were looked upon as revolutionary, 
and even the infantile rhythmical movements of the kindergarten, invented by Frocbcl, 
were siipressed. 

Drill in military orphan houses and cadet schools, where boys are dressed in 
uniform, practise with arms, and are taught by sub-ofTicers, was always kept up. But 
boys in civil schools were left, during those years of reaction, without physical 
training ; whereas for girls it was thought wholly unbecoming. The time spent in 
school was considered to be required for mental improvement only. 

These ideas were, in the course of time, carried to such an extreme as threatened 
the health of .the whole nation. Shortsightodness, caused by the preparation of lessons 
at iJ^ht, became so general that boys of 12 years of age with glasses were quite a 
common sight. Bodily development on the whole grew more and more 
defective. An outcry was then raised that physical exercises in schools ought to be 
re-established. This demand was made not merely by those who were anxious for 
the health of the child, but with even greater vigour by the military authorities. 
Physical proportions it was found were constantly decreasing, and the standard of 
height aud measurement of chest had to be reduced annuall}'. 

As tvery boy in Germany is considered to belong to the army, the Government 
is naturally much interested in the physical perfection of diildren. 

Gymnastics, thereft»re, are now a branch of school eduoition, as that is determined 
by the special department of state which lias the contn>l of it. The method and 
system are the same all over Germany. The Leitfaden (guide or primer) is authorised, 
like all school books, by the Minister of l%ducation. The aim and raison d'etre of 
Tumen, or Gymnastics, is thus given in the preface. 

"Exercises, free and on platforiuR, practised methodically, are meant to train the 
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body to a natural and frmcef ul deportment and to develop health and strengtli in» 
children and yoiiiii^ people. 

" Tticy furtiier promote and stren^^then endurance and agility of the limbs ;. 
they improve the health, awaken elasticity of mind, and impart quickness of resolu- 
tion, and couiuge, and calmness in danger/' 

^* Such training will greatly assist the educational influence of the school. To- 
attain this end the gymnastic instruction has to be practised methodically according 
to a certain fixed plan, with energy and force. At the same time it must be made 
agreeable and attractive to the pupils. The course is divided into— 

1. Free exercises : viz. movements of the head and the difEerent limbs, marching,, 
leaping, &c. 

2. Practice on platforms, as the ladder, rope, wooden horse, &o. 

The time fixed by the Education Department is at least one hour per week ; but 
most schools have lessons twice a week. 

Though the general outline of the system is fixed by government authority, scope 
for f ui'ther development in actual practice is left, acccording to the energy and talent 
of the teacher. In girls* schools, moreover, gymnastic lessons are obligatory. 

Though it is only in military orphanages and cadet schools that Ihws wear uni- 
form as their every dsxy dress and learn to make use of arms, yet gymnastics, generally, 
are intended and arranged to lead up to subsequent military drill. 

An attentive observer will not fail to notice tliat they liavo this character especially 
in North Germany where the commands are given in exactly the same form of ex- 
pression as are used in drilling recruits, and these orders have to be executed as by a 
regiment en massa and with precision of motion and time. In South Germany the 
orders are lias technical in form. They are worded as to be understood by everybody, 
and the scholars are exercised individually. Tet there is a common spirit, and tlie 
same purpose, running through them all. Their object is development for a military 
purpose, and the consciousness of that gives a similarity of tone and spirit to them 
everywhere. 

Every school and coUcgo has now a turnhaUe, or gymnasium, and every village its 
turn, or gymnastic club. 

Yet, in spite of all regulations and a consequent universality of cultivation 
amounting almost to popularity, there are in Germany thinking people, who do hot 
give their unqiuililied approval to tho system. It seems to them that the military 
olonient is too prominent, and that this element interferes with tho development of in- 
dividuality. The body is trained at tho expense of personal qualities such as indepen- 
dence of mind, free will. Sec. 

Accordini;ly some uC the English games and physical exercises by land and water 
have l^eon iiitro(hu;ed into Germany and have met with high favour, es))ecially among 
the elder boys. The playgrounds are full whenever these are in progress, and the 
rivers are cuvmed with boats and canoes full of eager occupants. 

Those are oni'oura.i»ing siftns. Physical culture is a necessity. No education is 
complete without it. No physical appliances are comploto which do not contemplate 
such culture, and the freer and unrestrained it is tho belter, leaving room for individuni 
assertion ami grf»wth, oven when it promotes an esprU ile corps and simultaneous 
action, but all such culture should bo free from tho fatal taint of militarism, for that by 
suggestion, the association of ideas, and its unconscious but mighty intluencc, moans a 
moral traiuiug which is downward in tho direction of brute instincts and barlxiric pas- 
sions and practices, and inimical to all that education really means and ^ims to 'secure 
— the dcvclopuKMit of the whole natm*e of tho individual, tho civilisation and culture of 
the wholt; conuiiuiiiiy. 

There w;iri jilso contributed a paper on " Boy Soldiers/* 
of which this suninifiry is given here, the paper having been, 
published in full by the Peace Society. 

PRECIS OF PAPER ON BOY SOLDIERS. 

Br TIIR Rbv. J. P. Gledstonk, Stn-catham, London. 

In this pnp(;r attention is oalled to a recent movement in fa\'ourof military tniiu' 
ing for boys ; the origin of which is attributed to the military authorities, th<9 object 
being to imi>ose military traininf on all from fourteen to eighteen years of age. 
Companies have been formed at the great public schools, and they take part in the 
military manoouvres at Aldorshot. Workhouse schools have also militaiy drill, and 
many of the lads are thereby indaced to enter the army ; while no less thou. 
17,000 Sunday school boys are under military drill. 
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Mr. Gledstoae first calls attentioa to the Cadet Corptf, and to fHtiiie very remark* 
able utterances by military men on this subject One of these stattMl that of 500 boys 
— working class lads — ^who liad passed through the ranks of tlie Warwick Cudet 
Corps, eighty per cent, have continued their career in the Line, Militia, or Volunteers. 
Anotlier military man suggests tliat a cadet corps should l)e formed in every town 
and village district, and that all lads, on leaving school at fourteen, should serve until 
they are eighteen. Other military speakers, at a meeting held last year, oxprcs^sed fear 
that il would be impossible to have oompiilsory military service n\ England, though 
they evidently desired it. 

Mr. Gledstone then refers to the fact that Dr. R. \V. Dale, of Binuiu^huiii, lias 
given his name and influence to this movement, and he is quoted us saying tliat 
Cadet Corps would greatly add to the attractions of Continuation Schools, while the 
habits of discipline tlius acquired would be of great value, to say iKithiug of pliysical 
improvement. 

The rules for the Cudet Corps in Birmingham require " im|>licit ol>udioncc to 
superiors in rank," and Mr. Gledstone observes that boys are thus taught to render 
this obedience ** without troubling themselves as to whether it itt right to do what 
they are commanded.*' lie proceeds to point out that tlie obiect in view is not their 
physical welfare, nor any i-eal service to the nation, for that is not atUiiued by train- 
ing working men into soldiers. The true object is to introduce the military syHtcm of 
the continent. It is even proiK>sed tliat boys should have free o<lucutinti, on 
condition of submitting to a military training. 

As to Sunday Schools, in 1888, there were already upwards of 14,0SM} boys iu the 
Boys' Brigade ; and the object of the latter is stated to l»e as follows : — ** The 
advancement of Christ's kingdom among boys, and the promotion of habits 
of reverence, discipline, self-respect, and all that tends towards a true Christian man- 
hood." 

The Brigade was originally formed in consequence of the need felt of improving 
the discipline of the Sunday School, and of keeping together the elder boys, in order 
to influence them not only on Sundays, but throughout the week. It is intended that 
the Brigade siiall be composed of Companies to be connected with cliun;hcs, missions, 
and otlier organisations. The proceedings are us follows : — " After drill, u service, 
consisting ot a suitable hymn, such as " Soldiers of Christ," and closing with the 
Lord's Prayer and tlie Nationd Anthem. The Boys' Brigade JIatimd states that its 
members will often be found to attend the Sunday school for no other reason than 
because it is connected with the Company. The report also speaks of the largely 
increased uttendamre at church and Sunday school among boys, m consequence of the 
formaticm of the Brigatle, and the greater respect shown for suixM-intendciits, 
teachers, Ac. 

Mr. Gledstone gives every credit to the good intentions of those connected with 
the movement ; but this only deepens his regret that such a method should have been 
adopted. Ho s;iys tliat the soldier's life, which is as unlike the life of the Son of 
Man as any life can be, is extolled as the life which the boys should seek to utLsiiu. 
Emphasis is laid strongly upon obedience, order, and discipline, but there is 
no reference to honesty, truthfulness, and purity, to which the soldier's life is 
necesHjirily most unfavourable. Lord Wolselc}' is cited as saying in the " Soldiers' 
Pocket HtM»k," that su^jIi virtues as tliese latter are incompatible with solilieriiig. Mr. 
Glbdstonk then refers to the vices which are insepanible from a military life. 

With reference to the Brigade, it is stated by its founders that the propiMtiou of 
boys entering the Army on leaving it is small, while as many as 150 from 
one Company have joined the Young Men's Christian Association. He thinks that 
when the enthusiasm for religion which formed the basis of the movement 
has declined, the military life will take its place, and thence will come the military 
spirit ; so that it is most unwise to train these youths to the use of arms, lie next 
refeiv to the fact that a Boys' Brigade has been formed at (.ape Town, in coimection 
with a Christian mission, whilst Canada and New Zealand are following the s<'une 
example. Kven the United States are not safe from this craze f or boy-sohliering, and 
Companies have been formeil in San Francisco and elsewhere. As to its c»mnexiou 
with religious institutions, the raisou d'etre is stated to be the retention of theSimday 
scholars ; but useful works which the boys ini^ht have been engaged in liave been 
passed by. Mr. Gledstone, however, is of opinion that an earnest Christian spirit 
would have provided sometliing of the kind— at once useful and uninilitary ; and that 
such employment is favourably received by boys, as shown by the success of the 
Evening Rccre^xtion Movement. There is plenty to be done in the promotion of 
ambulance work, Hwimming, music, and physical drill. 

; Mr;. Qledst«me concludes by saying that all Christians should pray for a time 

u 
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when men hImII learu >vAr no more ; and he strongly urgcn that all warlike teaching 
and use of weaponn should be kept away from the church. 

RESOLUTION III. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt moved : — 

" That this Congrress believes that war is frequently 
represented in a fiilse light in the education of youth, and 
desires to oall the attention of teaohers to their power, and 
therefore their responsibility, in this matter. It urges them 
to lead their pupils to honour deeds of peace and the doers 
of them, dwelling in terms of sorrow on the loss and misery 
caused by wars, whether suooessfol or unsuccessful. It also 
commends to parents the consideration of the right educa- 
tion of their children on these points, and, believing that 
the rhymes and games of earliest years make deep impres- 
sion on the plastic minds of children, implores them to 
exercise care in these matters.'' 

" Oe CongT^s croit que la guerre est sou vent representee 
aux yeux de la jeunesse sous un fitux jour, et desire appeler 
Tattention des maitres sur leur pouvoir, et par consequent 
sur leur responsabilite, en cette matiSre. II les engage k 
apprendre k leurs ei^ves a honorer les actions paciflques et 
ceux qui les ont accomplies, s etendant avec chagrin sur les 
pertes et les malheurs causes par les guerres, heureuses ou 
malheureuses. 

*' II recommande aussi aux parents de songer qu'elle est 
I'^ducation vraie k donner k lears en&nts k ce sujet, et etant 
persuade que les contes et les Jeux des plus Jeunes ann^es font 
une impression profonde sur I'esprit de Tenfance, il adj ore 
les parents de donner tous leurs soins a cet objet.*' 

In doing so he said : 

It can hardly be necessarj- to urge the importance of giving 
right and just impressions to the youth of every country as to 
the duties wliicli nations owe to each other ; as to the benefits to be 
derived by eacli from a true appreciation of the nobler literature and 
the nobler aspects of the national life of every people. 

All nations have special qualities and attainments, as they have 
special treasures of Art and Nature, from which results the fact that on 
the freest interchange of their products— moral, material, or intellectual 
— depends their growth and development. Each State may find in all 
the others, and all in each, something to value, to learn, to admire. 

The time spent at school and at the University should be seized as 
the period for laying the foundation for the appreciation of what is 
noble and valuable in the history, literature, customs, and usages of 
other peoples. 

Such mutual knowledge, so highly to be desired, may be promoted 
in many ways, and some of the following are, perhaps, worthy of 
consideration : — 

1. The organization of arrangements whereby* the young men of 
one country may pass the long vacation in the homes of teachers and 
professors of other countries. 

2. The establishment of University courses of lectures on the 
national characteristics, institutions, literature, modes of thought, 
domestic and public usages, and the great public men of other countries. 

3. The extension of the old system of *^ Travelling Scholarships " 
under conditions adapted to the present time ; with provisions for the 
study, each year, of some special question, the facts connected with 
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which shall be studied in the case of some one particular country. 
Such questions might be taken as ; — the social legislation of a State ; 
its industrial organization ; the condition of its working-classes ; its 
political and Parliamentary usages and character ; its educational 
institutions, of one class or another : its criminal laws, with their 
results, &c. 

Visits thus made by able and promisins^ young men of the 
universities in each country to each other would produce most. useful 
consequences, more especially if the visitors met the most enlightened 
men of the foreign State. Knowledge gained in this way of the 
citizens of other countries would do much towards evolving that 
mutual appreciation and esteem which it is our aim to evoke, and to 
abolish mischievous ignorance and prejudice. Men who have enjoyed 
thene opportunities, and afterwards take a lead in public affairs and in 
forming the opinion of their country, will be true missionaries of that 
international co-operation in human progress which will be a great, 
though indirect, means of securing concord. 

As regards the SpeciJil Division of the programme (Section I, sub- 
section 11) which deals with : — " Instruction Relating to Arbitration 
and Oognate Mattei-s " — I desire to call the attention of the Congress to 
the excellent work done in this direction by the Department of Public 
Instruction in France. 

Monsieur Henri Marion, Professor of the Philosophy of Education 
at the Faculte de Lettres at Paris, has recently called my attention to 
the fact that in the Normal Schools the '* Duties of Nations towards 
Each Other," and " The J^w of Nations,'' form part of all the courses 
on ethical instruction. The same provision is made in the Lycees, from 
which institutions for secondary education the great majority of the 
youths JWHS on to the University. 

Monsieur Marion, at the same time, called my attention to a work 
from his pen, entitled, " The Duties and Rights of Man," prepared for 
primar}' schools — which is worthy of careful study. t 1 am further 
informed by Monsieur Marion that he Inis been a member of most of 
the commissions and councils charged with the duty of elaborating 
courses of instruction relating to the promotion of justice in interna- 
tional relations, and that this instruction has been the subject of earnest 
attention. 

Has not France, in this matter set an example, possibly, to some 
nations represented at this Congress ? May 1 exi)ress the hope that 
every delegate will ask himself whether his country has done what is 
needed in this matter ? The Congress would, I think, do well to af- 
firm the necessity of such instruction in all schools, colleges and uni- 
versities : and should bring the matter to the not<fce of all educational 
institutions and Government Departments of Education. 

Mr. Theodore Nkild, of 3[ancheBter, seconded the lesolution. 
He said that Mr. H'irman Molkenboer (Amsterdam) had written to him 
that the Universal Peace Congress has for it« object the furtherance of 
International Arbitration. The object is generous and important, and has 
his full sympathy. He is a Vice-president ; but he thought that the object 
of the Congress did not go directly to the root of wait). In the case of 
bodily health, we all recognise that prevention is better than cure. So 
in regard to international relations, whilst arbitration cures the malady 
of the war spirit, education alone prevents its rise. An education to be 
effective in preventing international disputes must teach history and 
morality, for example, from an international standpoint. To this end 
Mr. Molkenboer and his friends suggest the appointment of a temporary 

t See A^ldenda, Page 226. 
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International Education Board, to be elected by the recognised edu- 
cational bodies of the various nations, this Board to haye as its object 
the discussion of educational questions from an international point of 
Tiew, ^vith a view to the dissemination, in all the countries so repre- 
sented, of teaching with a tendency to bring nations to a good under- 
standing. Mr. Molkenboer has already secured the adhesion of over 
1,900 friends in 18 countries of America and Europe. He would be glad 
if the Universal Peace Congress would accord not only the first place in 
it« programme to Education, but also give encouragement to the effort to 
establish a Permanent International Council of Education, and therefore 
he would be glad if greater prominence might be given by the Congress 
to Education than to Arbitration. 

The resolution M'as as^reed to. 

The following paper on this section was presented by 
Levi K. *Joslin, of Providence K.I., U.S.A. 

SOME niSTOiaCAL, KCUNOMIOAL, AND SOCIAL KKSULTS OF WAl? 

ON THK AMKIUCAN CONTINENT. 

BKIiN(^ SUCH KACIN AS SIloULh DE INOonPOUATKD IN HISToRICAJ. TKXT Uim.KS. 

Thk Invasion of Amkrica. 

Tlic iiivasidii nf Auiurica by tlir SpuiUHli unil tiic* PiiritaiiH, aiiti tliu attuiupt to 
iDtrcuhu'e ci\ iliziitiou and CliriMtianity by t4ubjii^atinu ami tlie Bword. destroyed all 
that the ori^iiiul children uf America ha<] accomjilinhod in centnries. And uiillioQB 
of these inifortiniates were driven frnni their soil, their country and tlieir home, and 
deBtr(»ved bv crucltv. Thin ^ras the war method fit' the world, and ia extolled in 
hiHtorv. Mav it never lie repeated in Africa. 

Wimjaii Pknn. 

Utterlv t>p|Miscd tn tlie AVar system was the Peace method of William Peuu, uR 
illustrated by his dealings with the American Indians. In lt)82 William Penn met 
the Ravajres on the Delaware river. They were as warlike us the ludiaus of the 
other ct»loiiieH. Utider u lar^e elm, and withont arnm of any kind, he told them he 
" would not call them brothers, f<ir brothers Kometimcs will difVer. He would 
consider them as of the wnne llcsh and blood." 

The whole cmiduct of Penn towards the Indians was founded in justice uud 
love. The treaty of peace and pootl will which he made was never broken with 
him. Thus was founded one of the great cities of the world, Philadelphia, now 
containing over 1,000,000 of people, and properly called tlu; *' City of Brotherlv 
Love.'' In the wln»le history oi the country Indian warfare can show no sucli 
illustrious victory as this. William Peim niay b<^ considered the great exemplar of 

the world. 

HKVoi.rrioNAiiV Wau vvrrir En(ji.am». 

Ti> m<»st of my countrymen the struggle of 177(J with (treat Britain for inde- 
peudeutro is considered a full justitication of Mar. But the great Fniukliu Hliortly 
after that war sjiid, " There never was a good war, or a bad peace." Uuumuity is 
one — American. Pjuglish. French, Gennan. The loss of England is the loss of 
America. And in this war she lost all that she risked. Lives of thouHands of 
innocent men. More than £100,000,000 in money. And her colonies. The loss 
to the colonies, whose soil was dron^-hed with hunuui bhiod, was as great, only that 
the states gained the territory <»n which to live and to grow great. 

l\VT THKUK IS A Bkttkh Way fok Tkhiutokial Ao^uismoN. 

By peaceable n«'g()tiation with Napoleon, France in IHO.'l ceded Louisiana t(» 
the United States. A territory larger than the thirteen original states for $16,000- 
000. while the war of the revolution cost $136,000,000. In 1810 Spain ceded to 
the United States the great territory of Florida peaceiibly for $6,000,000. In 1867 
Kussia ceded Alaska to the United States for $7,000,000. In 1848 and 1854 Mexico 
ceded California, New Mexico and other territory to the United States for 
$28,0O0,(HK), whitl^ the war «if the United States with Mexi<t», in 184G-48, waged 
largely for the extension of the slave territory, c()st the United States $106,000,000. 
and 25,000 men. The kimlly dealing of the United States with France, Spain, and 
Kussia shames the settlenient by luittle of territorial (luestions l>etween great 
peoples. 
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The War of 1812-14. 

witli England waH waged 1>y the United States ))ecauBe of the aearch of licr vesselB 
by England nn the high seaa, and the impresfinicnt of American ncainen. The 
British orders in council, which partly caused the war, were revoked live days after 
the declaration of war. And the battle of New Orleans, in which more than 2000 
men were killed or wounded, was fought after pence had been declared. The cost 
to the two countries for tliiK war was more than $200,000,000, and thousands of 
hvman beings put to torturous death. At its close a treaty of peace wuk negotiated 
without any roTeruace to the original causes of dispute. 

In Striking Contrast 

to this useless war, the absolute and permanent settlement of questions somewhat 
eimilar to those involved in the war of 1812-14, was securetl by the Geneva arbitration 
of 1872, whereby Great Britain paid to tiie United States $15,500,000; and later, 
the payment of $5,000,000 by the United States, uniler the decision of the Halifax 
fishery commission, settled other clangorous cjucHtions. 

TiiK Slavkiioldkus' Kbrkluon. 

This war in the United States from 18(U to 18>»5 was foughl because of con- 
tention on the (luestion of slavery, and secured its abolition. Th • hirrative African 
slave trade had previously boon peaceably abolished, and also slavery itself in more 
than one-half of the United States, with little ]>ecuniary cost, ami none of life. 
Without war slaverv has been nboh'shcdin the British Went Indies, in Bnixil and the 
South American Republics. The United States secured eiiMincipati<»n by the war 
method. 

At What Cost ! 

Statistiwl estinuites show a cost, direct and intliroct, <»f more than Jn 10,000- 
000,000, and the end is not yet. The whole expenditures of the I  nited States for 
1890 were $341,000,000, of which oidy $82,000,000 was fnr the peace establishment, 
the balance being for war, navy, pensions, war <lebt, interest, iVcc. 

The emancipation of 3,000,000 slaves could have been secured by purchase for 
less than (me-tenth of this amount had n«irth au<1 south a.Msentcd to the method of 
peace, without the killing or wounding of 1,000,0(K) men in battle. This cost 
approtu'hes the infinite ; for what estimate can be placed 4»n the value of human life ? 
Or what can be put in the balance as comiteuKation for InunaH tortiu-o V The wealth 
of the world could not compensate a single victim. 

TiiK War Bktwekn Parair-av, Brazil and IIkk Ali.iks 

occurred between 18G4 and 1870. Paraguay was nearly annihilated. Four-liftlis of 
her male population were destroyed liy the war, and 50,000 women and chililren 
perished in her forests. As near as asi'ertainable the dispute was about the naviga- 
tion of her rivers by the other countries : inie that could liave been easily settled by 
arbitnition. Wo may expect no more of these horrible wars in South America since 
there has this year been enacted at Washington 

Onk of riiK GuKAricsT Histouicai. Kvknps 

of the ccntUri<'8 by the negotiation of an Arbitration treaty securing p/ace lo the 
American continent, with a cordial invitation to all other natimis to share in its 
beneficent results. Ccmquest is well declared '* inadmissible luider A nu;n<!an piddic 
law." It matters little to what country a pet»j»le belong ; the greater i[u«»s(.ion is, Are 
they moral, intellectual, pro8i)erous and hap)>y V 

TWKNTY-FIVK YkARS OK PkADK 

in the Unitetl States has nearly pai<l the money costs of live years of war. Here, as 
ererywhere, naval and militar}' men call for large expenditiu-e. The naval board of 
the United StAtes senate reconnnended an cxtni exjuMiditure of sonu' .'j;25,000.000 
per annum, for fourteen years, to build a great navy. Vig«»rous protest wjis nnulc to 
this projHiwtion, and Congress approprinted only ;?*i,000,000 more for the ensuing 
than in previo.is years. With a ]iopulation alH>ve (>0,0(K),000 the army remains as for 
fifteen years at aUutt 25,000 men in nundtcr. 

Washington Warxkd His Couxtuy 

against great standing armies. And to the fact that we have none may be largely 
attributed a great progress in invention, democratic progress, and material wealth. 
Americtm inventive genius has been directed to eeonmiiiso and save rather than to 
destroy and kill, as illustrated by the steamboat of Fulton, the telegra]»h by Morse, 
and the new electrical appliances of Bell and Edison, and the application of anesthesia 
by Morton : a blessing to millions, in poiice and war. The mileage of rai'roads in the 
Unite<l Skitcs equals that of all Europe. Our industrial annies have builded railroads 
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while yoiin* of Europe Imvo been watching for opportunitius to (k-ntroy U»th inau and 
his work. 

TiiK (to(H» ok Max L'MVKitsAf. 

is promoted l»y ]»i»noe. In Europe, iiiillions (»f men. duprivecl of family, tread tlie 
Imrren rounds of the camp, and live in misemble ban-aeks or Hio tent, while woinen 
toil in tlie iields. In America, millitMiH of workiuK men own homen, comniodiouH 
and beautiful, blcKHcd with home love, wife and children. Unto children w given the 
best of educational facilities. And they may ^row up tlie peers of any in the land. 
But our countrv is the w<»rld. And n<» otlier enemv ho much threatens it aR war. 

• • • 

Wai: is IIkli. IIkkk Axn N(»w. 

Into it arc tinust the l)est «»f youth and manhood. By it, millions are killed. But 
leas mercifid to the living*, other millions are turned upon the earth maimed 
and crippled. Eyeless, earless, annless, legless, they suffer auch misery that 
death windd he a ^lacl release. Let working men, who are its chief victims, 
strike against it ! Let llu* pulpit denounce it, as by the voice of (jlod. Let statcHmen 
curb it bv arhiti-ation. And throttle it bv a C(»urt of Nations, a Parliament of Man, 
and the Federatitui of the world. 

Si.y;iior. A. Mazzolem (Milan) sent the following com- 
munication on this section : — 

Education is the greatest factor of civili/.iition, and to it as to arbitration I give 
prominence in the pnictical realizsition id' our prngnnnme. 

**Suffcrlhc little chihiren to come unto me." said Christ, the greatest of KeformerK 
and the Kcdeemer of i>eoples. It is in the early prime of their life that we nntst teacli 
the young the hive of mankind and the e«|uality of men. Wo must teach them to look 
beyond the borders of their own country, tn conceive the j>olitical family and see 
other ctMUitrics deserving love ami esteem — all ciuupeting t<»wards a common aim ; 
moral anil material pr(»gress. 

If edu<'ation is goinl, goodgenemtions will beproiluccd, if Uul we shall hu\e men 
unable to conceive the great ideals of life, and unable to struggle and endure the least 
sacriGce in order to attain them. 

The conscMpiencc will be petty politics, intrigues, deceptions, half conseiences, the 
absence of chamcter. 

, The greatest efforts of the Peace JMnieties must then lie towanis improving 
educati«>n by giving it a more humane direction, fn»m the prinmry schools to the 
highest institutions. 

Peace Sftcieties ought to en^'oimige the puldicatioii (»f iMioks and |»auiphlet8 
liaving a pacitic tendency, and their introduction into all schools, in order to correct 
the prejudices, errors, and sophistries of those wh(» represent wara as ne<;c8wrik', u.soful, 
and moral (Paris Congress, 1H89). 

A m(»ral revoluti<»n needs to be accomplished. So long as our gentlewomen take 
pride in their boys being dressed up as mhliertt, and our fair lailies feel irn attraction 
for the brilliant accoutrements of offieci*s, the c«u8e of Peace will meet with a 
great obstacle. So longas warlike exploits from remote antiipiity to our (»wn thncs hold 
a prominent ])lace in literature and art, these, instead of being the han<l-maidens of 
Peace ami Lt»ve, will incite to bloody enterprises and national enmities. 

Classicism, founded mostly on prejudices and ancient rivalries, national, social, or 
religi(»u8, is to l)e ranked as another obstacle to the triumph of tin; hunmnitariau idea, 
and must be with scien title coiu-agc put aside. It must no more form the Uisis of 
study in the higher schools. 

As sMpportersof the principle "Mens sana in <*orj»ore8ano,'' we advocate education 
based on culture l)oth of the mind and the IhmIv. We appeal theref(»re in favour of 
bodily exercise in all its bntnches. 

Lal»our and manly exercise, condaned with the sentiments of liberty and duty 
and directed to the good ends of social equity, are the foui\dation of the greatness of 
a peciple. 

A nation physically developed, and at the same time energetic in the attainment of 
its social of ends, tUMpiires such force as to stand against any violence and to Ik? im- 
jKjrvious to bad influences. 

With stalwart men strong characters will follow, and v.hen a whole generation 
will be stnMigly educated the territorial integrity of the countr^'t^n be deemed ensured 
without the aid of permanent armies. 

We nmst consider social life in its reality, not through a lens f(»rmed of 
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prejudices induced by au education based on concept iuns at vartunc« with modern, 
ideas. 

These ideas, as thuy uuunot be iinposudhy hi>v, must insuc Iruni cdiieutioii and be 
kept in full force bv political liberty. 

The matter or education is of vital iniportani;e t<» tlic future nt" nntioiiH, and 
requires to be kept in constant evidence. 

SUGGESTION AS TO READING OF PAPEHS. 

Mr. William Pollaud, of Manchester, siiicl that a number of 
eminent men had come together from different countries who had 
scarcely any chance of speaking on the great subjects that were being 
discussed. The time was almost wholly occupied by the reading of 
papers. Besides that, a great deal of time might be saved by the use of 
print instead of verbal translations. All the delegates could read, and 
when a paper was read in French, if they could have a printed summary 
of it in English there would be no need for valuable time to be spent in 
translating it ; and so with their French friends. He believed they 
would be able to spend their time together much more profitably if the 
Committee would consider his suggestion. 

The Chairman : There is much truth in what you say ; but there 
is nothing to prevent those who want to speak from asking for the 
opportunity. Nobody has been refused permission to speak when he 
has asked for it. 

Mr. W. E. Darby : I should like to add a word or two to what the 
the Chairman luis saitl. Of courae the Committee will endeavour to 
meet the wishes of the Congress as far as possible : but I should like 
to point out that to-day has been very exceptional. I think that will 
at once commend itself to your thought. This morning we had 
a very large subject, which we had to crowd into three hours The com- 
mittee Jiad received a great number of communications on that subject, 
which happens to be the popular subject on the programme. We in 
England can well understand that it should be so. It is the subject 
that English people, at any rate, are most interested in, and we felt 
what I think I stated on behalf of the Committee this morning, that if 
persons had gone to the trouble and labour of preparing jKipers, it was 
due to them they should be, in some form, as brietiy as possible, sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Therefore />m;i5 of the papers that had been 
submitted were read, which consumed a great deal of time. So I ask 
the members of the Congress kindly to remember that to-day's work 
has on that account been thoroughly exceptional. During the remain- 
der of the week we shall take up special questions that are more or less 
of a technical character, and I do not think the difficulty will occur again 
that has occurred to-day. Meanwhile, as the Chairman has said, the 
Bureau will endeavour to do all it can. There is an old Latin saying 
that ** We cannot all do everything." I think in actual practice we find 
that we cannot do even what we would like to do ; but so far as we can 
we will carry out the very excellent suggestion of our friend for which 
we thank him. 

THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt : I think we should offer to M. Frederic. Passy, 
to this distinguished apostle of peace in France, a hearty vote of thanki 
for having honoured us by presiding over this meeting to-day. There may 
be some here who have no idea of the devotion of many years, of the 
high intelligence and high moral character on the part of M. Passy, 
and which have been brought by him to this great cause. During the 
debates on the Tonquin war he went contrary to the fetling of the 
majority of the Chamber, and it was often difficult for him to gain 
a hearing ; but he showed no flinching whatever, upholding eternal 
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principles of right and justice amidst the opposition which he then en- 
countered. Since that time, owing greatly to his teaching through the 
Press and by his lips, there has been a very great change of feeling in 
France, and for the last two years M. Passy has been listened to with 
greater attention, and greater and greater applause by his countrymen. 
That is an indirect proof, I think, of two things — of the great strength 
of the Peace movement in France, and of the great influence which M. 
Passy has obtained by his honest, his enlightened, and his courageous 
attitude. 

A la fin de hi seance M. Hodgson Pratt a demando k tons les con- 
gressisteB presents de voter des remerciements clialeureux & M. Frederic 
Passy pour Thonneur qu*il avait bien voulu leur faii'e en acceptant 
d'occuper le fauteuil presidentiel. 

'* II y en a, peut-etre« beaucoup parmi nous, a dit roruteur, qui 
ignorent jusqu'a quel point M. Frederic Passy a consacre son intelligence 
et apporte la puissance de sa grande autorite morale a la cause que nous 
defendons. Pendant les debats qui eurent lieu au Parlemeut fran^ais 
au Bujct de la guerre du Tonkin, il n*a jamais hesite, malgre son isole- 
ment, a Routenir les grands principes de droit et de justice, que 
malheureuseuient ses colleguos ne semblaient pas disposes a entendre. 

Depuis cette epoque grace aux ecrits et aux paroles de M. Fred6ric 
Passy, un grand chaugement est survenu en France sons le rapport des 
id6es ; en ce moment notre president est ecoute avec une attention sans 
cesse croiseante, et ses compatriotes ne lui memigent plus leurs applau- 
dissements. Ceci prouve indirectement deux choses, d'abord la force du 
mouvement en faveur de la Paix en France, et ensuite la grande in- 
fluence exercee par M. Passy, gr&ce a son honnetete, k son talent et & sa 
conduite coui^euse. 

Mr. Charles Thompson, in seconding the resolution, said that 
M. Passy's name was becoming very popular in England as the apostle 
of peace in Fi-ance, and they were all very glad to make his acquaint- 
ance. 

The resolution having been carried with acclamation, and acknow- 
ledged by the Chairman, the session closed. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, 15ih JULY. 

BANQUET AT THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB. 

In the evening, Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, the proprietor 
of the Echo newspaper entertained the foreign Delegates and 
some of the English visitors at dinner at the National Liberal 
Club. 

Mr. Edwards, after proposing the health of the " Queen," 

which was enthusiastically received, introduced the toast of 

the " Universal Peace Congress," saying : — 

I have to propose the toast of the " Congrees " (a voice : " The 
Congress of the United • States " ). Dr. Grammer, filled with en- 
thusiaam for his country says, " The Congress of the United States," 
bat the Congress of the United States is one thing, the Congress 
in England is another thing, and the Congress of the World is a greater 
assemblage still. Our object is not the elevation of an individual nation, 
but the elevation of humanity. The hite Chovalior l^unBeii, whorepre- 
sonted Prussia in this country, once stated that this is an sige of 
Associations. I should rather call it an age of (congresses. Wo have 
artistic Congresses, we have scientific Congresses, we have humanitarian 
Congresses, and here we have another Congress. I have been in con- 
vereation with your President, the Hon. D. D. Field, during the last few 
minutes, and I asked him which country was having the greatest in- 
fiuence on human destiny — whether it was England or America. We were 
were not able to decide this point, but this I do know, that American ideas 
and American influences are to a great extent moulding our life in England. 
In 1848 there was started the idea of a Peace Congress by Henry Richard. 
That noblest of Englishmen, Richard Cobden, responded to the idea, 
and it was decided that we should hold the Congress in the first place at 
Paris. But it had its inspiration from America. I am not sure, there- 
fore, whether England or America is dominating the world at the 
present time to the greater extent. Since tlien, we have had many Con- 
gresses — I am not going over the list — and now to-day, in Loudon, we have 
the Universal Peace Congress. We have had great facts in this world of 
ours — Babylonia was a great fact, Greece was a great fact, Rome was a 
great fact, America is a great fact, but England is a greater fact than all. 
I do not say that from any egotism, but it is the glorious position of 
P^ngland in the world, our language, our literature, our law, our consti- 
tutional system, and our Colonies which make England a greater fact 
than these. To me it seems that the English language is one of the great- 
est factors in the civilization and the redemption of the world. I believe 
that this language of ours will in the course of ages be the language of 
universiil mankind (a voice "Good"). Good, says Dr. Grammer, good, 
because it is great. In every quarter of the globe, wherever the ocean 
Wiishes the shore, wherever a ship sails o'er the sea, the English lan- 
guage becomes a factor in the civilization df mankind. And if England, 
by its geographical position, its language, its magnificent daughters, is 
thus placed in a position of eminence, it is to England that I look for the 
realization of the great programme of this Congress, the idea of universsll 
brotherhood. This Congress is held to celebrate and consummate this 
idea, and therefore I have the greatest pleasure in proposing this toast, 
associating with it the names of the Hon. D. D. Field, M. Frederic 
Passy, aad Doh Arturo di Marcoartu. 
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After paying graceful compliments to each of these 
gentlemen, Mr. Edwards concluded his eloquent speech 
thus : — 

" Can we appreciate at the present day how we stand ? I fear 
not, for if we did we should see unfolded before the nations of this 
earth a more magnificent future than Dante ever dreamed of or Milton 
ever sung. Peace is a possibility. Don't tell me that it is impossible. 
Nothing is impossible but what is falling and doomed. The dream of 
to-day may become the reality of the future. I beg to propose the toast 
of the Universal Peace Congress. 

The Hon. David Dudley Field, as President of the Congress, 
was the first to respond. He said they were fighting the battle of the 
human race. People laughed at them. Did they? Well they did at 
the beginning, and if he might judge from what he heard and saw, they 
were inclined to rather laugh at them now, but he told them they were 
counting big numbers in the minority. If -they could not claim on 
their side the majority of thinking people — that was of the people who 
made themselves -heard in literature and the papers -he was sure they 
had the sympathy of the immense mass, the armies of working men 
throughout the world. They felt the burden of conscription and tax- 
ation, and the}' would help on the peace movement among nations until 
victory was attained. Let them not be discouraged because men 
sneered and derided. Was ever any great cause carried yet which wa^ not 
thought to be visionary at the beginning ? They were aiming at a good 
thing. They mip:ht not get it themselves, but in the long procession of 
ages what did it matter to them whether they, or their children, or 
their grandchildren had it ? It would come at last, of this they might 
be sure. No cause could fail which had for its motto, and emblazoned 
on its banners, the words, "The fatherhood of Gk>d and the brother- 
hood of man." 

M. FuED. Passy, ex-member of the Chanibre des De- 
putes, responded for France, and Don Autuko di Marcoahtu 
for Spain. Other toasts followed, including, " Our foreign 
guests," for whom Mr. James Wood, of New York, and 
Chevalier Vladimik de Bolesta-Kozlowski, of Austria, re- 
sponded, Mr. Wood saving that the Peace Congress was 
appropriately held in London as the heart of the world, and 
whatever affected the heart affected the whole extremities of 
the body. 

The toast of the Press was resi)onded to by M. Augus tk 
Desmouijns for France, and Signor K. T. Moneta, Editor of 
// Secolo^ for Italy. 

"The Health of the Host" was proposed by Mr. James 
Wood, supported by Mr. Thomas Snape, C.C, of Liverpool, 
and the toast was most cordially received. 

Mr. Edwards said he hoped that gathering would be the first of a 
series of similar meetings all the world over. Frequently foreigners 
came to London and saw the outside only and returned to their native 
countries without being brought into cont>act with the people. The 
same remark applied to other cities. He should like to see Welcome 
Committees formed in every capital so that men of mark when they 
visited foreign countries might be invited to mingle at social meetings 
with some of the leading minds of each capital. A Welcome Committee 
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in London would give opportunities for Englishmen to show hospitality 
to foreign visitors, and when Englishmen went abroad, such hospitality 
would be repaid with interest. A network of Welcome Committees 
might be formed with oomparative ease and thus a new agency would 
be put in motion for promoting better understanding and kindly inter- 
national sentiments. Such committees multiplied throughout the world 
would give a new impulse to civilisation and furnish additional guaran- 
tees for peace. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING, 16th JULY. 

The subject of consideration at the Wednesday Morning 
Session was 

SECTION F. 

" NATIONAL CONTROL OVER DECLARATION OF WAR." 

The PuESiDENT of the Congress having declared the 
Session open, Mr. W. E. Dauby read the minutes of the 
previous meeting which were confirmed. 

The Presidbnt : Ladies and Gentlemen, — The question of 
National Control over Declaration of War is not one into which I can 
enter, because it is settled with us in America. We should no more 
think of allowing our President to declare war than we should think of 
allowing him to declare the country submitted to an Emperor. The 
control over war is not in the hands of the Executive, I think, in any 
part of the two American Continents. I am not quite sure as to some 
of the South American Republics, but in our own it is Congress only 
that can declare war. The discussion, however, is of great interest to 
all Europeans, because, with perhaps the exception of France and 
Switzerland, I do not know of any Government in Europe which does 
not vest in the Sovereign the power to declare war. Now whether that 
should or should not be so, or, nither, whether you should not do all you 
can to influence public opinion to bring about a change, if change is 
needed, is the question for this morning. 

M. le President a commence par declarer que le probleme soumis k 
TaBsembl^e ctait de ceux qu'il pouvait traiter avec impartiality, puisque 
les Amdricains dont il etait le delegucravaient r^solu depuis longtemps. 

" Nous ne pensons pas plus, a-t-il dit, a accorder a notre President 
le droit de declarer la guerre, que nous ne lui reconnaissons celui de 
Boumettre notre pays a un empereur. Le controle pour les declarations 
de guerre n'est, nulle part, je crois, entre les mains du pouvoir executif 
sur les deux continents americains. Je ne ruffirmemis pas avec une 
certitude absolue pour toutes les Republiques de TAmerique du Sud, 
mais dans la n6tre, c'est le Congr^s seul qui pent declarer la guerre. La 
discussion, cependant, int^resse au plus haut point les Europeens, parce 
que, en dehors de la France et de la Suisse, je ne connaisaucun gouverne- 
ment de Taneien Continent qui ne confie au rhef de TEtat le pouvoir de 
declarer la guerre. Le devoir des membres du Congres est d'essayer de 
tout leur pouvoir d'amener un changement complet dans Topinion pu- 
blique, sous ce rapport." 

The " Committee submits the following resolution, 
namely :— 

l^hat there should be instituted in fjofineclion with the Oovernment 
of each nation a Juridical Court upon the following bases : — 

1. There shall be established in connection with .Hfch Oovernment 
a Juridical Court for examining and judging the justice of 
causes of war. All the documents relating to the International 
dispute shall be communicated to it by the Ministry of Fareign 
Affairs, 

2. The Executive Power sliall neiUier be able to declare a war nor 
to announce the commencement of hostilities until the Juridical 
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Court has been teised of the question^ and Iws given its con- 
eidered judgment affii*ming tJie justice of the case of war, 

S. Before any hostilities are commenced^ the considered judgment 
of the Juridical Court — with a summons requiring reparation 
of or satisfaction for, tlw tvrong committed, as stated in the 
said judgment — shall be notified by embassy to the offending 
nation and be communicated to Uie other nations and tJietr in- 
habitants ; and tfie offending station sfiall only be proceeded 
against in case of its public refusal to make such reparation, t 

In proposing this resolution Mr. W. Martin Wood read 
a paper on 

DECLARATION OF WAR. 

The following notes and queries on the question — Is a Declaration of War 
Obligatory on Oivilised Nations ? are oiTerud as tentative and suggestive, rather than 
by way of consecutive arguuiout or conclusive propositions. 

It is a matter of surprise that such a ([uestiou should be necessary ; but so it 
is. Of late years some writers on International Law, including Professors and other 
publicists, have seemed to mal^e it an object of anxious care to dispute the necessity 
of any formal and authoritative proclamation to the efEect that, war liaving been 
resolved upon by the Sovereign executive of any nation, the securities and im- 
munities of peace are suspended, so far as the two belligerent nations and their 
subjects are concerned. 

As one example of the laxity of counsel and limpness of argument regarding 
this — one of the loremost institutions of the Law of >fationB — Professor W. E. Hall 
may be cited. In his Treatise on IntentatiomU A</tr, Part III., Chap. I., p. 342, «< geq,. 
he struggles against the consensus amongst leading jurists regarding the necessity 
and duty of making formal declaration of war before hostilities commenced. He is, 
of course, &ir too well read and too impartial a writer not to admit that such 
consensus has obtained amongst all the prmcipal authorities ; so that his pages and 
footnotes bristle with references to Vattel, Pufeudorf, and later followers of the 
ever-to-be-revered Qrotius on this vitiil topic. Yet under the iniluence, apjmrently, 
of what we nmst consider as degenerate modern sentiments that have overlaid this 
great question, the Professor struggles against settled juridical axioms, and seeks to 

Silliate their evasion by temporising politicians and irresponsible executive agents, 
e indirectly endeavours to lessen respect for those axioms by suggesting that they 
rest mainly on tradition, and alludes to the "fecial example" of ancient Home as if 
it were some worn out superstition. He also relies, as do many other modern 
ai>ologists for the anarchy that has gradiuilly crept into this branch of the Law of 
Nations, in the numerous instances — several of which he industriously sets out — of 
disregard of the duty of issuing Declarations of War; as if the inherent 'force of a 
law or primary juridical principle were in any sense vitiated by its transgrcHsion, or by 
the notorious neglect of tliose whose duty it was to obey and carry out such principle. 
It will be found that similar weak and vicious evasion of the points at issue pervade 
the apologies of many writers and politicians who arc more or less responsible for 
the reactionary policy nnd precepts that have come into vogue during the last half 
century, and more especially during the last decade or two. But Professor Hall 
retains suflicient of the jitridicjil spirit to c<mipel him to admit that, at least, all the 
old and established authorities are unanimous in ailinning and vindicating this 
invaluable restraint on lawless strife, this Siifeguard against rapacity and bloodshed. 
Incidentally he mentions that Grotius puts the argument on behalf of Declarations, 
on the ground of a demand for reparation, coupled with notice of war in case of 
non-c(unpliance with some duly authorised and fornudated demands. This, as we 
may subsequently try to show, is a very imperfect statement of the bases on which 
the great jurist and his followers found themselves. 

He draws a distinction between a manifesto and a declaration, and admits tliat 
for convenience of subjects of the declaring State, and the duty of neutrals, a 
manifesto or notice shimld be given ; and adds — " the moment at which war begins 
is fixed, as between belligerents, by direct notice given bj' one to the other when 
such notice is given before any acts of hostility are done ; and, when notice is not 
given, by the commission of the first act of hostility on the part of the belligerent 
who takes the initiative." 



f See page 188 for final resolution. 
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Here, in passing, reference may be made H) Colonel Maurice's work on 
*' Ilostilitiofl witliotit Declaration of War." While tho historical interest attaching 
to this compilation roav be admitted, it cannot be accepted as any argument on the 
question oi whether formal and duly authorised Declarations are obligatory or not. 
The very occasion of this work, prepared at the instance of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the War Oflice, afEords a striking illustration of the confusion of tliought 
amongst public men, and the condition of illegality into which we have drifted. The 
glaring inHtancc of the bombardment of Alexandria under the orders of executive 
officials, the origin of wliich it is even yet almost impoBKihlo to tmcc ; and the 
Bulmequent atrocities in the Soudan, directed by military authorities apparently with- 
out any consultation with the political executive ofHceni, who are really respim^ihlc, 
had shocked the sleeping conscience of tlie more thoughtful portitni of the public. 
It appeared to be thought by the departmental actors in these outrages that censure 
migiit be blunted and some quasi-condonation obtained by citation of a score or two 
of iuBtances when hostilities have l)een entered upon without any public announce- 
ment or justificaticm made out beforehand. It is dilUcult to find terms in which 
suffieiently to condemn the audacity of such a superficial plea. Never yet was it 
known that the nmltiplicity of transgreBsions could make law of none effect. The 
unjust ju<1ge may disgrace himself, but not the tribunal ; wrong and rapine may 
ravage the earth, but Justice reigns supreme, and mankind will ever own fealty to 
her dictates. '' Let them throw millions of cases on us" of instinces of pu))lic law 
defied and legal restraints neglected, there yet remains appeal to that law and to 
those restraints. So that while Colonel Maurice's work may serve its turn as a record 
of transgressions and a symptom of degeneracy amongst statesmen and (.mliticians 
of the modern world, it only renders more urgent the need to rouse the public 
conscience in this regard, and to rest(jre the sense of responsibility amongst those 
executive authorities who liave power to "let slip the dogs of war" without 
restraint from those whose resources arc squandered, whcme lives are destroyed, and 
whose countr)' may be disgraced. 

To American jurists (as abundantly shown in the letters of " Historicus," and 
by other witnesses) iKjlongs the honour of having vindicated many of the leading 
principles of International Law w^hicli had been transgressed or neglected by 
European statesmen and executive authorities. And yet the dry n»t tliat lias 
encroached on that branch of the Law of Nations we are considering, seems to have 
found entrance amongst transatlantic jurists. At least we infer this from the loose 
way in which it is treated in Professor G. H. Davies's OutlhieM of Utter natiotuil Law 
(p. 202), which is, we believe, used as a text book or "coach" in many «>f the United 
States colleges. His line of apology for the disuse of Declarations of War is one of 
the sort that is readily accepted by "The Man in the Street." As the Professor puts 
it, such Declarations are not now necessary, iHScausc the means of publicity are so 
facile and prompt that all parties concerned have time to <»rder themselves accordingly : 
then, :is to formal notice, the suspension of diplomatic interconrse is 8uf!i(!icnt 
notification. But Professor Davies docs admit that Suites making war are bound to 
give notice to their own subjects and to neutrals, ho that they may avoid att-iick or 
capture. These methods it will l>e seen merely touch the surface of the subject, and go 
without saying. 

If digression may Iks permitted for a moment there is a pasKigc in Professor 
Davies's work that refers to another subject which may be noted here. He points 
out that violation of any sovereign right is just cause for war, Iwcause there is no 
other settled method of redress as l»etween nations; but the responsible authorities 
arc bound to consider whether such violation is suflicicnt to warrant the risks and 
losses of war. This is supported by an eloquent passage frfun Mackintosh in which 
he enforces the responsibility of rulers who, in oven a just cause, nuike war without 
considering whether the losses and suffering that will result fn>m hostilities may not 
outweigh the injury received or threatened. 

Let us now turn to British jurists for the accepted and settled doctrine on this 
subject. In Ih." Students' BUickstone (by ]\. M. Kerr, LL.D.), at p. 61, on the Hoyal 
JVcrogativc, we find this passage : — 

"It is also the prerogative of the Crown to make treaties and alliaucos with 
foreign States. For it is essential to the goodness of a league, that it may be made 
by the sovereign power, and then it is binding upon the tthoU community, o o o o 
Upon the same prmciple also the sole prerogative of making wur and peace is vested 
in the Crown. For the right of making war, which by nature subsisted in every 
individual, is given up bv all private perstms that enter into society, and is vested in 
the sovereign jwwer. Whatever hostilities, therefore, may be committed by private 
citizens the State is not afEected thereby, « © o euch • ® (are) projierly 
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treated like pirates and robbers. And the reason wliy a Denimciution of War ought 
always to precede the actual oommencemeDt of hostilities, is not so much that tlie 
enemy may be put upon his ^uard (which is matter rather of magnanimity than 
right), but tliat it may be certamly clear that the war is not undertaken by pri^ie 
persons, but by the community. Wherever the right resides of beginning a war, 
there also must reside the right of ending it, or the power of making peace. 

The matter is more concisely stated in Stephen's Commentaries, Vol. II., p. 520, 
thus: — "Accordingly with us in England in order to make a war completely effectual 
it is necessary tliat it be publicly declared and duly proclaimed liy the sovereign 
authority: and then all parts of both the contending nations from the highest to the 
lowest are bound by it 

Theses authorities sirould suflicc to prove tliat it in )>nrt of the ancient nud settled 
constitutional practice of (rreat Britain that before hostilities commence — and, by 
inference, we might say before diplomatic intercoitrse is broken off — it is essential 
tliat there must be a '* Denunciation of War'* and a public «leclai-ntion of an intention 
of resort to arms, it lieing implied that the resRonH for this step arc comprised in 
such declaration. This course is prescribed by m\r jurists, from Blackstone forwards, 
as >)eing necessary to give the solemn sanction of the commimity to the capture oi 
the enemy's property and the destruction of his armed forces ; so that without such 
sanction those who enter on hostilities are outside the law and should he treated as 
pirates and robbers, the enemies of mankind. And this applies alike to those who 
perpetmte, as to those who permit warlike oi>eration8 ; to our military officers who 
invade others* territory, to naval commandei*H who Iwmbard foreign ports, or to 
Ministers nr heads of clepartments who may have |>ermittcd or condoned such lawless 
proceedings. This nmst apply just the same when they hap|)en to Ije "weaker 
nations," «)r people whom we style barbarous that are attficked, as if it were some 
Europiean nations which may have more chance of resenting the injury or enforcing 
redrcRs. 

It will 1)0 observed that the succmct staiementR ot tlie law jtiRt ({noted do not in- 
clude, or even iniply, any assertion of principle underlying the dictum beyond that 
of ample publicity being the one essential requirement. But how uiiivh is comprised 
in that ! The cause must l)e stated in clear and conciKC terms, so that all men mav 
know that the claim put forward is one that in essentially just, that the wrong suf- 
fered is so certain and weighty that the whole iM)wer and resources of the conununity 
Rliould Ik? engaged for its redress. Moreover, it is the av»)wcd object of such public 
procdamation that the nation against which our authorities invoke the " last argument 
of kings" the dire and destructive process of war, may have one more opportunity to 
undo the alleged wrong, to offer redress for the injuries we may have received. We 
need not st^p to enquire how many of the destructive wars of the last hundre<l years 
— to say nothing of our own attacks on semi-barbarous nations where we could have 
things very much our own way — would have Iwen averted, if the dclilKjrate con- 
sideration, the public appeal, and solemn judicial formalit}', all of which are com- 
prised under the fidl conception of Declanition Injforc Hostilities had Iwcn duly 
followcil according to law and the Constitution. 

Emerson, speaking of the English and their ** passion for utility," wiys " They 
arc impious in their scepticism of theory, and in their high departments they are 
cranipe^I and sterile." Some miglit apply this criticism alike to the '* sterile '* state- 
ment of the jurists just cited, also to the " cramped '* and low utilitarian excuses 
and explanations given by Professor liall and our modern publicists for disuse of 
PnN'lamation of VVar and neglect of the high juridical principles comprised in that 
course of procedure. Possibly there might Ik; found amongKt British writers on 
International Law lumiuous exceptbns whose utterances on this sidiject would be as 
large and comprehensive as those of Continental «>r American jurists. We have 
already referred to Mackint4)sh, and in this appeal that I am making from modern 
professors, with their scepticism and deference to mere usage, to their predece8s*)rs 
and exemplars, it is appropriate to quote a sentence from one of Mackintoshes con- 
temiKiraries, Francis Homer. It is taken as the motto for Professor Lawrence's lec- 
tures, entitled Some Disputed. Quesiionn af fnternattomif Lmc, which, hy the way, is 
well worthy of notice, if only for the effective vindication it contains (»f the charac- 
ter and genius of Grotius. Horner's suggestive remark is as foUows : — " So many 
encnuichments have recently been made on the ancient cause and maxim of the law 
of nations that the primary object of importance now is to re-inspire a deference to 
solemn precedent and establisned rules. * As to encroachmentR, it is difficult to 
imagine what this thoughtful jurist would have said if he could have foreseen how 
publicists of later decades would extend their reactionary methods to the verge of 
subversion of " the ancient cause and maxim of the law of nations," more especially 
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in that brancvh of it with which we are now concerned. How to re-inspire a just 
deference to these solemn precedents it if not for me to say ; but I trust that one or 
other of tiie rising jurists of the day inav take up tliat noble task. For the present 
there does not seem nmch to be hoped tor amongst our English publicists, and we 
must try to pique them into a new departure by an appeal to Continental writers. Yet 
we need not despair of England ; and I take the opportunity of referring to light on 
this Bubiect arismg in an unexpected quarter, that is the centre of military thought 
and traditions, '^ The United Service Institute," where the walls bristle with lethal 
weapons. 

In April, 1887, a papei* wus laid before that body (Lord Thring presiding^ by 
Captain John Ross of Bladensberg, an officer of the Coldstream Guards, entitled 
"Belligerent Rights; and What is Lawful in War-time." Only a small portion of this, 
in many respects remarkable essay, dealt with our present subject ; but Captain 
Bosses utterance on it was complete and empliatic as one quotation will show: — Restates 
" As a fundamental principle tliat war is a solemn act which the people must only 
allow to bo undertaken afUr Ihe cause for which it i$ proposed has been made kuown^ 
has been considered with dxte dispassioniUe deliberation^ and has been proved to be just. 
It is the blind drift towards war that needs to be restrained." Here in those 
three propositions is a text for the rising jurists whose aid has already been 
invoked. One of the excuHos to which we have referred as put forward by 
superficial objectors to Declarations, namely, that in these days " wars are begim with 
great facility," is taken up by Captain Rose and urged as one of the strongest reasons 
why publicists should insist on prompt, formal deliberation and public 
responsible decision before hostilities can be entered upon. On every ground — 
including those of humanity, of the people's control over the Executive, and of 
justice — it is not less, but far more needful that precautions should be taken lest the 
nation's hands 1x3 forced, and ull its resoiu'cos staked on the hazard of war by its 
commanders or Executive oflicers, into whose hands mo<lern science has put so many 
facilities for sudden, and it may be irreparable mischief. So surely as mind must 
maintain its supremacy over matter, so neterminediy must law and reason maintain 
their control over impulse and irresponsible personal action. As to the method of 
seciuing this rational control — ^a branch of otu* subject yet to be considered — Captain 
Ross urges that decisions involving " the terrible and ghastly results of War" (his 
own words) shall be the act of some National Court uninfluenced by the strife of 
parties, before which any despute with an opposing nation shall be thoroughly 
examined, and the justice of the case for which, after due deliberation, war may be 
declared, has l>een cletirly established. 

Thus, we have at least one English authority on the side of our contention, that 
not only should hostilities be preceded by public proclamation, which shall comprise 
justification of the war ; but tliat such declaration shall be the outcome and final 
result of full information, and careful dispassionate deliberation by prescribed 
responsible authorities. But in order to do something towards restoring that 
" deference to solemn precedents and established rules," which Homer demanded fifty 
years ago, its sccniR riecesHary to take some new departure and approach the subject 
from other than um* insular and traditional standpoint. For this procedure I am 
happy to say that (apart from other Continental authorities) ample material is provided 
in a little work of large dcHigu by the Abb<^ M. P. Defourny in his La Declaratioti 
de Guerre^ Prajri du Lot (Paris, Retaux-Bray, 1887). In this essa^ he founds him- 
self on broad foundations and on ancient precedent, from which this self-complacent 
modern genemtion has much to learn ; but in this he only follows Vattel and other 
medieval writers who revived respect for Public Law. He appeals to the Fecial 
College of Ancient Rome, an institution which exhibited alike the intellectual vigour 
and the sense of moral rectitude which characterised that people before their Leaders, 
Generals, and Consuls had l>een corrupted by conquest and carnage. The twenty 
Fecials who were chosen from the most experienced and trustworthy citizens were 
also designated *^ Preservers of the Peace," or "Justices of the Peace," names which 
Plutarch used in describing their oflice as that of seeking peace and justice. They 
were chosen for life, so that they should be secure from partisanship and unswayed 
by the factious of the time. Vacancies by death were filled up by the vote 
of surviving members, thus further ensuring their independence of the Military 
or Executive . authorities. Members might concurrently fulfil the duties of other 
civic, but no military offices. The procedure, to state it very briefly, was on this 
wise : when cause of dispute arose tne Fecials deputed a group of their membera 
who proceeded to the State against which the Romans had complaint (or who had 
complaints against them). After crossing the frontier the nature of their errand 
was stated to such of the inhabitants whom they might meet, who then conducted 
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them to the capital or other float ol Government ; the FeciulB n-pi^atod their nicBsage 
it the gate, and thea went iuLo the forum or other open punlic .Hsemhly, where 
everyone could become aware of their complaint, argument, and demand ; the leader 
and spokcBmau ytas always a Pater patnttus (i.e.^ a citizen, whoso father was still 
living, and was himself a father, thus embodying tho past and future of his country) ; 
ie was clad in a robe adorned witfi syralMls of peace ; he always began with an 
invocation to " God, the Father of Life," adding " May Eternal Justice hear me." 
His message was usually couched in three forniuhis askino: for restitution of pcr{H)ns, 
cattle, or goods wrongly taken ; punishment of the guilty persons (presumably by 
their own Government) ; or reparation of ony alleged wrong or bread i of treaty. 
Here it should be said that the treaty making power was also vested in Uie Fecials. 
After delivering their message, and making their demands, the proceedings termi- 
nated with an appeal to heaven, and that is peculiarly signiticant of the high ground 
on which the institution rested, thus : — " If against equity and right I make these 
demands for redress, forbid me (ye heavenly powers) ever a<rain to behold mv 
country." The Embassy then (if it were found needful) took up their 
abode in the foreign eity for the space of one month, during which 
the authorities of the alleged offending state mi.i;ht decide how far 
they would meet the demands mado on behalf of the itomaus. If redress 
were then refused the Embassy made a public accusation that the State 
in default was unjust, and refuses to do right ; adding that they should report to the 
Roman Senators, so tnat they might consider how justice could bo obtained. On 
their return to Rome the Fecials (prolmbly the whole body as well as the Embassy) 
reportod. confirming their finding with solemn oaths to tho effect that thov had 
followea strictly the ordained prescribed forms. To com j>lote tho statement of Fecial 
procedure — ^though we here leave for the moment an all-important gap — if and when 
the Senate decreed war, the Embassy went again to the adverse State and made this 
formal declaration in the hearing of the people by the mouth of the- Pater patrcUut, 
'* Since this nation has violated the laws m regard to tho Itomau people, and since in 
consequence our Senate and people have so decided, I declare war, I and the Roman 
people, and I make it against you." Thereupon he cast a javelin into the soil, 
signifying that the offending State was henceforth hostile ground, and all its people 
and goods confiscate to the accusing State. 

The gap, or interval, that followed between tho accusation and the final 
declaration of hostility, just described, relates to the most important distinction 
between this open impartial proceeding in the earlier world, and the secretive, 
irresponsible action of modern Governments in these days of sophisticated degenerate 
international polity. It will bo observed that tho whole object and proceeding of 
tho Fecials — raised, as they were, by their eminent judicial position, above all partv 
passions, even over Nationalism itself, though retaining their pure patriotic senti- 
ments — was directed to examination of tho causes of dispute, and setting them forth 
before the foreign State in the light of day, and subject to the judgment of all men. 
It was only after the Fecials had fully considered tho subject matter of tho quarrel, 
and had themselves come to a judgment on the merits of the case, that the issue was 
placed before the Senate and the people, who then had to decide whether the wrong 
that Roman citizens had received, or the claim that Rome was making, was 
sufficiently weighty to warrant them in resorting to tho arbitrament of war. Just 
observe how entirely separate, but in proper sequence, were the two wholly dis- 
similar functions of judicial deliberation and executive action. 

It is difficult to set out in adequate terms the contrast that this presents to our 
modern system. With us we have unrecorded pour parlers^ between diplomatists, 
secret correspondence conducted by officials, in whoso own hands lie the power 
of eventually committing the country to war beforo any appeal to Parliament or tho 
public is made ; all theso fateful proceedings rosolutelv kept back from the nation 
whose good name and fortune are at the mercy of these secret, and, therefore, 
irresponsible agents, until territory sliall have been pledged, treaties, possibly 
involving interminable obligations made, or all tho materials piled^ up for the 
conflagration of war, waiting only the torch to fire it, comprised in the tardy 
announcement by executive officers, or perchanco the despatch of an expedition 
equipped for bombardment or invasion. In these circumstances, it is then far too 
lute lor deliberation or remonstrance within the nation itself. Those with whom 
•• loyalty " is a form of merbid, unreasoning compliance, or blind consent to support 
their party leaders, throw their weight into the scale, and thus the country and its 
enemy alike are involved in a catastrophe which it may take half a century to 
repair. 

Comparo with this saturnalia of our modern diplomatic and departments' 
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rivalry of ambitions, and the passionR of irreKp(msil»le, tlioii^li oflieially protected, 
politicianB, the calm, rh'gniiic<l, hutiiaue, and rational proceeding of ancient Rome, 
as characterised l»y two or three authoriticH. for citation from whom I am maiidy 
indebed to the Abbe Defouruj-'s invahiable essay. ThcBC testimonies of modern 
writers are backed by references to Varro, Cicero, and Plutarch. Valtel thus 
summarises the effect and bcarintj of tlie Roman pr(»coedin^s : — 

"The nation or its ruler, having not only to ob:»erve justice in all proceedings, 
but also to regulate them consbiutly by the welfare of the State, honest and praise- 
worthy motives must concur with the jiistifu-'afory reasims to imluce him touncfertake 
a war. These reasons show that the Sovereign is within his right in taking up arms; 
that he has a just cause ; honest motives show that it is expedient, that it is stiitable, 
in the case in hand, to make use of his right : these refer to prudence, while the 
justificatory reasons belong to justice." 

Bossuet, in his eloquent fashion, thus restores to our perception the grandeur 
and wisdom of the ancient institution : — 

"What is there more l)eautiful, more holy, than the College of the Fecials? 
This Council was established to iudge if a war was just. Hefore the Senate coidd 
propose, or the People decree it, this examination into its equity always took place. 
When the justice of the war was recognised, the Senate took measures to undertake 
it. But it was accounted a duty above all to ask Imck in due forms from the 
aggressor things unjustly taken, and they camo to. extremities only after having 
exhausted the paths of moderation. 

"A holy institution if there ever was one, and which should cover Christians 
with shame." 

There remains a modern witness to whoso intelligent research in this direction 
we ought ere this to have drawii attention — that is, the Professor of the Faculty 
of Law in the Col'ege of Dijon, Mens. A. Weiss, whose complete treatise on this 
subject should be studied. It is entitled " Le Droit fletal et tee Feciattx d Rome " 
(Paris : Durand et Pedone, 1883). Doctor Weiss thus writes : — 

" It is not uninteresting, at a moment when Europe is multiplying its armaments 
and its means of destruction, to show, by the study of the formalities and of the 
guarantees, which at Home surrounded the declaration of war, and the conclusion of 
treaties, that this people had conceived of the Law of Nations an idea more jnire and 
retincd than we could have expected from the state of its civility. More than one 
modern nation might envy those times, which we eall barbarous, an institution po 
wise, 80 moral, as was under the Roman Republic the College of Fecials, that 
respected tribunal whi<rh, according to Varro, presided over tlie loyalty of inter- 
national relatioMH." 



Now romaiiiR the practical question, how under modern forms can the principles 
of this ancie!it institution be restored? The Abb6 Defourny, on behalf of France, 
provides the answer in the shape of a draft law, which is so short that it may bo 
quoted here, and this is the more desirable as it supplies a conspectus alike of theory 
and procc(huc : — 

"There shall be instituted by the side of the French Government a (jraud 
Council of the Law of Nations, acting in the same manner as a High Court of Law, 
for the examination and judging of the justice of causes of war. Despatches, 
reports, corres))ondence, and generally oil documents relating to international conflicts 
shall be coviuiunicated to it by the Foreign Office. 

"Article 2. The President of the Republic is judge, with Parliament, of State 
reastms, in the matter of a war to be undertaken, and he disposes of the armed force 
a.v^ainst other nations with the assent of the Chambers. Rut the President shall not 
be able to ask. for this assent, nor the Parliament be able to give it, and neither the 
one nor the otiier shall be able to decree a war, without the Grand Council of the 
f^w of Nations having previousl}' been put in possession of the matter, and without 
the Council assemb'ed as a High Court having given its judgment with reasons 
establishing the justice of the rastis belli. 

" Article v^. Neither beHae nor after the assent of the Chambers shall the 
President of the Jtepublic be able to proclaim war, nor the Ministers be able to order 
any act of hostility whatsoever against a foreign nation, or tribe, before having 
declared to it the coftus heUi — that is to say, havirg notilied to it by embassy the 
judgment, accompanied by reasons, of the Grand Council, and having called uj»on it 
to repair the injury committed against the French nation de6cril)ed in the said 
judgment, and having certain knowledge of its refusal to do justice. 

" Article 4. In case of a declaration ami proclamation of war at the same time that 
the order to cuuimeuce hostilities is tranhiniltcd, the judgment f*^ t.h^ lliirb Court, or 
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"Siimmnry declaration of the just caiiBos of the war, extracted from tlie said jinli^nicnty 
:8h'ill bo publicly roa<l at the hoid of ca(;h R(|iiadroii aiitl b:itt:ilioii u!l the Fruiich 
arinios, and placarded in all the conitnitnes of France/* 

As to our United Kinq^doin, the pros^ramine of this Congress raises the question 
whether that " organisation oE reH|)on8ih!e and perininent fiincLionarieH, to consider 
;iud report on any international dispute, "which is one of the special needs of our 
time, cannot bo founded upon the existing institution of the Privy Council, or that some 
such "permanent and indei^endent body" siiould bo created by Statute. There is 
nmch to be said for either course, but is it not better to stand in the old ways, and 
restore the Privy Council to its ancient functions of giving personal and rosponsihlo 
 advice to the Sovereign in all matters of International relations? It is true, the 
Council, as a whole, has become a sort of medley of unattached politicinns and 
iiereditary dignitaries, many of whom are more ornamental than useful ; but it also 
comprises most of the experienced Statesmen and judicial authorities of the day, 
many of whom, though withdrawn from active life, retain their intellectual vigour, 
and are ripe with the experience that comes with "the years that bring the 
philosophic mind." Here, then, we have ample material from which could be 
formed within the elastic roll of the Privy Council itself, the very ideal of such an 
institution as the Law of Nations demands, for its clear and independent exercise 
anil application. 

1 he membera of this Councilor High Court of International Causes, solemnly 
invested with the highest responsibilities that pertain to the juridical attributes of 
sovereign authorityj far removed from partisan bias, and free from the anxieties that 
l)cset executive politicians, having power to obtain evidence of all the facts relating 
to any cause at issue between their own and other nations, wcndfl be enabled to pro- 
nounce clear and impartial judgment, and would commend itself to the common 
sense of most, and command the homage alike of friend or U)C. If such High 
Council of juridical authorities shoidd find and decide that the true interests of the 
Empire, or that national honour and sense of justice — which is the soul of the State 
— say on behalf of weaker races under its protection, or in virtue of some 
pledge given to a con6ding ally — demanded that the terrible sacrifices of war should 
ixs incurred, then the national conscience would be clear. But, even then, the time 
for iinal declamtion of war would not have come. There would remain, as described 
in Art. 3 of the draft law cited above, all the proccdme of the Purlianicutnry and 
executive functionaries in formal demand for re))aration for the wrong done or 
tlu'catencd, with ample time allowed for the aggressive or defaulting nation to make 
rciKU-ation. Only in the event of that, or offers of compromise, buin;^ llnally refused 
— a result scarcely possible in the face of such impartial and uuimpassioned judgment 
:»f the Juridical Court|or Council as above described — wonhl the irrevocable Proclama- 
tion of War be issued, such solemn document comjirising a concise but complete 
exposition of the justice of the cause. Is it to be admitted that in these morlern 
^liys international rivalries are too strong, tliat the spirit of aggrcKsion and over- 
reaching is too eager to permit of the voice of wisdom being iisLencd to ; or that, 
-.irter ail these centuries of civili&itifui, this two thousand years of Christian 
propaganda, the nations cannot exercise the virtue of restraint on behalf of what is 
just, honoumble, and true ? Hef ore such humiliating confession is made, let us turn 
aside and tike counsel of barbaric Home in its ])ristine tlays of simplicily, pi(;ty, and 
lUfU'al gmndeur. If this be too gi'cat a.demand on modern pride, let us, nt lenst, 
consider the example given by that simple, coiiragctnis soul Avhich dwelt in Joan of 
Arc, who, before leading the armies of France in vindication of one of the noblest 
••auses ever associated with war, addressed herself to the English conimnuder, 
onde an offer of peace on condition of justice being ilone and redress rendered for 
ihe miseries inflicted by the invaders on France. This appeal was addressed to tho 
r;nik and file, " To you all, archers, nobles, free c<nn pan ions, and others," that they 
uould " go away to their own country," as well as to the Duke {»f Bedford, whom 
•" the Maid prays and entreats you not to work your own destructioir " ; and notui:til 
this adjuration in the name of reason and all that was held sacred was rejected with 
. -I huse and scorn, again and again, did this inspired leader marshall tlie forces oi 
Fnince, and, as wo know, *' laid the proud usurper low," tliough she herself fell a 
.noble sacrifice to the intrigues of faithless priests and paltering, ignoble politicians. 

(1). Let us now briefly summarise our plea : British constitutional authorities 

insist that a public declaration of tlie causes and objects involved in any internationnl 

dispute, shall precede the action of the Executive in taking hostile measures ; and 

:iliat hostilities, without such previous sanction, c«)me under the class of piracy aud 

»*».\^andage, amenable to tho penal munici])al laws of all civilised peoples. 

(2). iicferriug to Grotius, Vatte\ an 1 oth'*.- nia f .»•> «>f the Law ol" Nations^ 
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sucii public proclaiiiation of tho occiiKion nnd objoctfl of any war is tiftecAtiall^ 
necessary (a) in order that tho citizens of tlic attnckin/3: nation, may be theiiisclveS' 
assured that tiicir resources and tlic lives of their SfildierH and sailors will only Ije 
sacrificed for a worthy cause, and not for selfish and unjust demands ; (6) that the 
defendants or nations attacked may have full opi)ortunity to state their case, to make 
reparation, to offer terms, or prepare for defence; (c) that neutrals may have time to- 
mmimise the loss they must suffer when two ^(roat nations, especially maritime 
states, are at war ; (if) that the public opinion of mankind, the ultimate court of 
appeal, may have formal cop^nisanco of the issues at stake, and be prepared to judge 
impartial and righteous judgment thereon. 

(3). Though tho obligation to issue formal deela rations of war has in severs] 
instances been disregarded during the last fifty years or more, by England as- 
much as bv other nations, no sound icason hns l)ccn given for such omission, bat 
only plausible excuses, indicative of eucronchnieiits of executive authorities, 
also flaccidity of political fibre amongst publicists and other leaders of public 
opinion. 

(4). Therefore, not only tlie advocates of peace, but citizens of all parties and 
countries are called upon to unite in demniidiiig tho full restoration of this essential' 
part of the procedure under the Law of Nations as a safeguard of international 
justice, and a defence of the rights of citiwMis. 

(5). The expedient of making the is.sue of a declaration of war depend on the 
vote or parliamentary assemblies is futile ; (a) because the Executive being at the 
time the dominant party, (ran always count on a majority to suppoit or condone its* 
hostile action ; (b) the debate preceding such vote would seldom be based on full 
information, there being no authority al)Ove the Executive to compel the production 
of all documents and State papers bearing on the puiuts at issue. 

(G). That independent, impartial, and responsible deliberation which should 
precede any Declaration of War or hostile acts can only be conducted by some 

Crraanent Council of State above the Executive of the day, as are all our Courts of 
,w (especially the Judicial Committee of II.M. Privy Council). 
(7). The principles of such an institution, representing the highest juridical 
attributes and International functions of sovereignty are embodied, in almost ideal 
form, in the constitution and procedure of the Fecial College of ancient Rome ; and 
the materials for adaptation of these principles to modern conditions exist in the 
Privy Council of this United Kingdom, certain innmbers of which body, as the 
independent but responsible assessors of the istsucs of Peace and War, should be 
organised as soon as demanded by the public voice. 

M. I'ABnE Defourny, in seconding the resolution, in- 
stead of reading the paper he had prepared, addressed the 
meeting in French, in order to save the time of the Congress. 
The paper itself was as follows : — 

CONTllOLl': DE LA VULONTE NATIONALE COMME CONDITION 
KECESSAIRE DE la DECLARATION DE GUERRE. 

I. — L*e.\prcssiou do la volonto uationale comme condition necessaire & la ddclaration 
de guerre. 

II. — Muyciis a prendre pour assurer oe r^stdtat. (a) Est-il possible de creer une 
Autorite pcniiaucutc ayunt puissance, avant touto ddnonciation d'hostilit6B, d'instruire 
et dc rapportcr sur tonic quiM die qui vicndrait k 8*61evcr entrc des gouvernements? 
(b) Comment coiistituor cette autorite ? Quels seraient ses pouvoirs ? Aurait-elle 
rorganis ition du Couseil Privo d'Anglcterre ? Serait-ce un corps permanent et 
ind('pcndaht crrc par Irs Parlcmcnts ? (c) Quelles sont les diflicult^s que presente 
cette organisation, ct ccmmcnt y i'aire face ? 

I/institution propusJe et soumise & vos d61ib6rationS| est k mon sentiment Tacte 
lo plus siilutaire ct Ic soul actuclloment efficace pour combattre siirement le crime et 
le iloau de la* guerre. Lorsqu uno Cour composce d'hommes respectables et integres, 
auixi rendu une sentence ou un avis, — mais il faudra quo ce soit une sentence, nous le 
verrons, — une sentence publique, conscienciouse et motivde sur la justice d*une guerre, 
il sera trcs-didicile de la fa ire. Un Jmisconsulte qui n'a ])as tou jours raison peut- 
^tre, a cmis cette proposition que personne d'entre vous ne contestera : Les causes- 
d^uuc guerre doiveutetre cZairM et ^r/We/((e«,ettellement,qu'ellespui68ent6trereconiiue8- 
pour tclles par le mondo entier ; c'est pourquoi I'usage de tons les peuples exige 
qu*e]les soient au prdalablo publiquement dcclar^es, c'cst-a-dire ^nonc^es. Si dono la. 
ma.^istrature propos6e vient A hire ^tablic et a fonctionner dans chaque nation,. 
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Varbitrage que vous pourtiuivcz sera obtenii plim aiReinent. non Boulement pour let 
conflite Bccundaircj), luaiH pour reux qui nicuaceraient dc <lcvciiii' sanglante. Qui 
voudrait en eifet assunicr la rcsponvabilitt' d uuegueneurencoutre deraisone jnridiqnet 
claires et ^videntes, et gi'Ace an ])rogres matiTiel inoderne, niiscs Rons lee yeux du inonde 
■entier par la presse qui reproduiruit le jugenient ? Ceux qui vondraipnt )a guerre dans 
de telles conaitions seraient nioraleuient cuntraints de dcumndor V nrrangemont, et ni^me 
physiquement aniencs ii le faiie, de peur dc rencoutrcr devant eux non pan senlement 
raaversaire quiaiutiit claireiuont ctovidcniiuentraiBon^inaiB dcKnlliis qui se joiudraicut 
h lui pour exercer la vindicte do la Loi ^ternelle violce. L'educatiou morale an point 
de Yue de la paix ct de la guorrO) second objct que \ou8 rcclauie/., scraitfaite duineine 
coup. Far la scule institution dc cetlc magiRtrature, et la presse qui la publierait, les 
Lommes de toutes les nations rccouvreraicnt Ic sens du juste, cts:innii(.'ntdemuivcauce 
que DOS peres du ]{6gimc nuuiicipal inseraient dansdes ccntainesdecbartusctlaisaient 
jurer & leurs seigneurs, souvcraiuR on suzerains: Vous n'avez pas ledroit de nous appeler 
ii la guerre, sinon sous la pressiuu d*unc cause juste, et trcs-inanifcstemcnt reconnue 
pour telle. Nisi causa jusUi tt manifestissiina incumhente, Un troisiemc objet que 
V0U8 poursuivez est la redaction, et surtout, n'est-ce-pas? ladoplion, d'une chose plus 
difficile, un Code cominun du droit dcs Gens par toutes les nations. \'oub I'aurcz encore 
obtenu,cet objet, par Finstitution de la magistraturc ]>ro]H)see,et a cause des principos tr^s 
fiimples 8ur lesquels cllomotivcrases sentences, sa voir, cc que vousappclczeu Anglcterre 
Ja Common Xati), don t le droit dcs Gens fait partie. Lc droit ou2>)ifmit'6r«e//e des nations, 
4Ut admirablement votre grand Juriste Lord Mansfield, doit avoir en Angleterre une 
port^e aussi ginnde que partout aillcurs. *'I1 est repute partie integrants de la Loi 
Anglaise elle-ni6rae.*' £t quelle est cette Common LaM>% Thonneur de ce pays, sinon la 
Loi ^ternelle, les pr^ceptes du Decalogue sur redusion du sang humain, que nous avons 
•eu le grand honneur d*exposer ici lundi dernier. C'est pour cela que vous aurez encore 
4ittcint un quatrieme objet que vous poursuivez : reloigncnicnt dc ces causes indircctes, 
t^n^breuses, ou plutdt de ces pretextcs fictifs d effusion du sang, que le programme 
^nnT[ikv^\pr^ugis^traditioiisvicieuses,fa\ixexposis^€xaffirationsdelaPresM^^ 
legislatives^ des Huniwis puldiqueSy influence prctcnduo AQ^ilvoMfiprotecieursetdtstarifs 
etc., etc. Tout cela f oiidra comme la neige aux rayons du solcil, je veux dire de li 
Commoti LaWf lumineuse, sans ombre, accessible 4 tons, qui donne la sagessQ m^me aui 
.petits enfants. Lex Dominiimmaridataj illnminans aninwsj sajmiUiamprevstansparvulis 
Ah 1 qui nous rcndra la simplicite et la cboiture, au tunt que Tiniirmito humaine left 
<3omporte ? Ce sera cette magistraturc. 

Ces considerations preliminairesemises, je vaisen d6montrerla verite,en entrant danw 
,1e cocur du sujet. 

En m^ditant sur ce texte du progranuue : Texprcssion do la volenti national 
comme condition nccessaire de la denunciation des iiostilit^s, je me suis demand^ 
quelle en ^tait la signilieation, ou plut6t la penB6e qu'il recouvre. Car je ferais injure 
aux r^dacteurs de leur supposer memc un instant d'avoir eu la pensee qu'il suflit de It. 
^olonte nationale pour qu*une guerre soit juste ou licite. Toutes lee volont^s nationalet 
•de toutes les nations, c'cst-a-dirc de tons les hommes du monde, sont impuissantes A 
•rendre juste ou licite une guerre qui serait criminoUe. Telle n'a done pu 6tre Tidee dc 
Ja redaction. Ce qui 6tait au fond tie leur pens6e ne peut-^tre que cecL Les guerrei 
4q ce temps sont injustes ct inutiles ; si Ton pouvait, de fa^on ou d'autre, rendre 
-obligatoire I'expression de la volonte nationale prealablcment H toute hostilit6, nous y 
^chapperions ; car il n'cst pas possible que Ics habiUints d*un pays, consult^s ainsi se 
•dtclareraicnt pour le crime et la ruiue. Trcs-bien. Mais approfondissons la situation 
•que cette pcns^e rcvele. 

Un dcs premiers preceptes de cette Loi ^ternelle brillant 'dans la conscience est 
•celui qui defend d*dter la vie & son semblable, de verser le sang humain sans 
juste cause et sans y 6tro contraint par la n^cessite. C*est un de ceux qui sent 
graves le plus avant dans le cceur de riiomme. Comme aux jours antiques sur le 
front de Cain, un eigne de reprobation nous apparaft toujours marquant le front de 
rhomicide, du meurtrier priv6. 

Mais s'il s*agit de guerre, c*e8t-&-dire de reffusion du sang humain par torrents,. 
Jes hommes da present ne s^inquietent plus de la ji^ste cause. Ceux qui y prennent. 
j)art nc eongent plus 4 se demander si ces meurtres innombrables sont justifies ou 
aion, c'est-a-dire si les guerres, ou ce qu'on appelle de ce nom, sont justes ou iniques, 
legates ou illegales. licites ou criminelles ; si, en maniant le feu qui d^vore lee biens 
•et larnio qui detruit les vies humaines, lis violent ou non cette loi primordiale qui 
defend rhomicide ct le meurtre, le pillage et Tincendie sans juste cause. 

Leur conscience est muette Id-dessus, ello est tenebreuse de ce c6tc, comnie une* 
June tnuiquee & son declin ou & Tetat d'eclipse partielle. La guerre pour cux a cesee 
<d etre un acte relevant de hi morale. lis n'ont pas d*autre joie, dans les fatigues et 
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Jei piTiIs (los camps, que cmjIIc d'etre vuiuqiiciirs, pus d'autre trislus^c que celle d'etre- 
vaiiicus. En iin mot, ils tucnt, pillent et brtilent Bans conRcieiire. 

Nc mubjectez pas qu'ils servent Icur pays. II y a loiigtemps au*un puissaut- 
c^enie vuus a reponau par ces paroles doveuucs proverbiales : " Oluz la justice, que 
}ont lea empires, sinon de grandea sooietus de brigands? Et les coiupa^^nies de 
brigniids no stmt-cllcs pas ellos-mdmM do pctits empires ? Los bri.t;andH aussi ont 
certuines lois ou conventions d'apres lesquelles ils se regisBent. La aussi on so bat 
pour la conquf'te du butin et pour le point d'luMuicur do la bande." 

Un membrc de Tancienne Chambre franyaisc, disait k la tribune 11 y a sept ans^ 
le31 Octobrc. 1883 : 

*' II 8 est iutroduit en Eiu-ope une politique, que M. Thiers d^finissait la politique- 
du Prenez et ie prendrai. On peut la formuler encore ainsi : Je voua dofute ce qm 
je nai paSy donnez-moi ce que voue n!ave9 pas... Chucun prend son morceaa : et ceux 
qui n'ont rien se pri-parent & prendre." 

Kt encore, dana la m^me seance, e'adressant au ministre des affaires ^traugcrcs,. 
president du conscil : 

*' L'occasiou ctait bonne, dites-vous ? — Oui, Toccasion fait Ie lamn. Et moi 
j'e6time...qu*uue nation doit se conduire en honn^te bomme/' 

Voilu une belle parole, Messieurs ; et je ne doute pas que vous partagioz tou» 
luvis de M. Clcmcnccau (car c*cst lui qui I'a ditc), et Tavis de M. Thiers, qui est Tavis 
de Saint Augustin. 

A M. Clemcnceau ct ik M. Thiers temoignant sur I'^tat de brigandage do 
lEurope contemporainc, je n'oifcnserai person no en ajoutant le temoignage de Pie 
IX. li 6crivait, il y a treizo ans, dans un Bref adrc8s6 k M. Lucion Brun et :i 
plusieurs membres de TAsscmbldc nationnlc : " I^ plu|jart des maux presents ont 
pour cause Temploi pervers du pouvoir et dcs urmees." Et il disait d un pl'otcstant 
qui le pressait dans une audience sur lo m6mc mijet : " Un chr6tien doit se laisser tuor 
loi-m^me plutdt que do verser lo sang mnn jusle cause." 

Bemar^uez, Messieurs, cct accord, cette unanhnitd vraiuient mervcilleuse en ce 
temps de divisions et de discordes multiples et profondes dans notre pays. C cst^ 
pour me servir de certains tcrmcs a la mode, c'cst la It^publique conscrvatrice ayant 
pop' organe M. Thiers, la Republique radicale par la bouche de M. Clemenceau^ 
I'Eglise avec Pie IX, les inonarchistcs avec M. Lucien Brun et ses collegues, qui 
tiennent le m6me langage et disent en appliquant la maxime de Saint Augustin &. 
TEurope contemporaine : " Ce sent des nations de brigands." 

Aussi, Messieurs, ina confiance est grande, on vous demandant d'adopter le 
prlncipe de Tinstitution proposee, atin quo les nations Europdenncs ccsseut d'etre des 
nations de larrons, et les armces, des troupes de brigands et de pirates : je dots ajouter,. 
et d'csclaves. 

Oui, dans ces conditions, les armees sunt des troupeaux d'esclavcs, osclaves d'un 
oa deux gouvernauts, d'un ou deux ministres, qui disposent d'euxtyrauniquement,sanB 
autre garantie qu'une rcsponsabilit^ purement nominale, nous le savcns. Pour le dire 
en passant, ces deux ou trois honimos, ou cet unique ministre est ordinairement lui- 
mdme, conscient ou non, desintdress^ ou uon, — on no pcutiNtsle savoirau juste, — Fex^cu- 
teur des volont^s et des dcsscins hubilcs ct caches d une diphimatic 6trangere, toujours 
secrete tant que le coup n'cst pas fait, encore noire et indechitl'rablc, m6me apr^s que 
le coup est fait. 

Cfe qui caractcrise Tesclavc, c'est qu'il est cntrc les mains de son maitre conime 
une chose, un outil, ct non plus un hommc. Ainsi en est-il du soldat, de Toflicier, du 

S6n^ral, marchant au feu et nu sang sans souci de la justice, pur la volontd arbitraire 
es ministres, dans les conditions exposces. Ainsi IVsclavago militairc existe, et 
o'est le pire des esclavagcs, aujourd'hui surtout qu*il met, par la conscription forc^c, 
la chatne au cou in tons les hotnmcs libres ct forts des nations, pour en faii'o dea 
outils de meurtre, des tucurs de profession, des bouchers de chair humaine ; car 
tol est Ie seul ajms servile en vue duquel ils sont enchain66 et dresses. 

Pendant la decadence romaine, ce pcuple qui avait ^t^ plusieurs si^cles dimint le 

: plus austere, le plus sobre, le plus juste en vers les autres peuples, en vint, dans sa 

corruption pleine de soif s d6prav6es, de voluptes cruelles et bestiales, k instituer dea 

regiments d'hommcs qui s^exeryaient au parfait maniement des armes, pour, en un 

! jour de spectacle, s assassiner cutre eux selon ccrtaines regies, ct repaitre ainsi de 

' leur sang les regards de ceux dont les peres s'ctaieut appel^s de ce grand nom : 

■Senaius Fopulusque romantts. XoWii oh en est I'Europo mudorne avec cette aggrava-- 

tion Que ce sont tous les liommes libres et valides qui sont onr61es : tout le monde y 

est gladiateur. 

Pensez-vous, Messieurs, que ccla scniit possible si In parole de I'ouvricr anglais 
n'etait vraic, c'est-ft-dire si la conscience nVHnit p»is cteinte ? Ceia serait-il possiblo 
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81 les Iioiniiies dd piiiseat voyaiebt daos la guerre une ceuvre de justice Qeccssiiire, H 
Ia(iuoll« ils se voucraicnt en vertu d'une juste aentence d&mciit reuduj, duiit ila 
seraieut, cetto fois vraimeat pour la juste defense ut I'honneur du la patrie, Ics uoblcs 
et heroiquea exdcutours ? Des gouvernnnts, au aombre de deux ou trois, aa peu 
plus, un peu nioins, reunis dnns un cabinut secret, dcliborAnt snns rcgistro ct ssiqh 
' proces-verbul destine li la publicitc, partant sans responsabilite pOHsible, siins freia ! 
seloo r^ncrgique expression de Touvrier anglais, sans garantie nucuuc, par cense- 

Suent, pour la conscience de ceux qu ils envoient tuer, pourraiiMit-ils ordonncr ainsi 
es massacres, si la conscience n'etait pas ^teinte ? — Au contrairc, que Ics citoycns 
des nations europ^ennes ropprenncnt et profcssent qu'il n'est pas plus pcrmis du tuer 
dix ou cent inille liommes des nations ctraugeres qu'un seul particulior do Icur pays 
Bans juste cause et sans jugcinent prcnlablo ; que do pretend ui's ^uerrcs ainsi raitos 
ne Bont que des brigandages et des entasscuieuts de nieurtrcs sur une ecliclle colussale; 
et ces monstruosit^s ccsaeront d'etre possibles. 

La conscience est ^teinte. II vous appartient, Messieurs, d'cn rallumer le flam- 
beau, en restaurant la Loi. Et la Loi, ce sera le frciu. Et lo froin co sera la 
inaeistrature propos^e, un tribunal qui declare ouvertemcnt la justice ou I'injustice 
de la cause. 

Perinettez-moi de vous soumettre encore une considomtion analogue aux prec6- 
dentcs. Pourquoi ravaler les soldats, les odiciers, Ics gcueraux, au-dessous du 
bourreau ? Un fonctionnairequelconque,apres des corresponda noes et des manigancea 
secretes, ne vient pas dire au bourreau, en lui d^signant un citoyen : ** Prends inoi cet 
liomme et coupe-lui la tete ou ^trangle-le." Le citoven le plus m^prisable, ffit-il 
cI large de viogt condamnations anterieures. est d'abord anient dans un ediGcrt public, 
oil il trouve douze jures pour I'entendre, une cour tres noble pour I'iuterioger et 
dinger impartialement lea debats, garantir son droit de defense S'iJ bst condainn^ a 
la fin Bans appel et sans recours, par une sentence publiquement et sulennellement 
motiv6e et rendue, et que I'heure de mourir suit arriv^e, on depute encore vers lui uo 
hbmine public, qui lit fa sentence definitive et irrevocable en presence de rex6cuteur 
des hautes Gsuvres ; et c'est alors seulement que I'executeur peui mettre la main but 
lui. C'est ainsi, Messieurs, que les nations peuvent vivre, chez elles, A l'6tat de 
society. Lob formes judiciaires, c'est la society I Sans doute, avec elles, avec la 

J'oBtice rdguli^rement et publiquement rendue, il y a encore des sc^l^rats, des 
lommes qui tuent et qu'il faut mettre justement a mort pour prot6ger la vie de tous. 
Mais essayez de laisser les particuliers d'une nation so faire jostice entre eux, sana 
tribunal, Bans les saintes formes de la justice, sans jugement r^gulier et solennel, 
vous aurez tout de suite un corps social condamn^ a mort, parce que sea membrcs 
B'entretueronv comme des bites f^roces. Les nations europ^ennes n*en sent pas 1ft 
chez elles, k Tinterieur. Au contraire, en omettant des exceptions douloureuses dent 
je n'ai pas k parler ici, on pent dire que la justice y est aussi parfaitement organis^e 
que le comporte la condition homaine ; et c'est oe qui rend le contraste plus strange. 
Elles en sent Ik entre elles I 

On a publie, depuis quarante ana, depuis yingt ana surtout, un grand nombre 
d'lcritB fort adricux sur cette situation. J'ai hi dans un de ces ecrits, dont I'auteur est 
celui qui I'a le plus et le mieux approfondie an point de vue du droit dea gens ct k 
tous lea pointB de vue, que nous avons fait plus de guerrea en trente ana que I'antique 
Syrie n'en avait vu durant une p^riode de quinze centa ana de Thistoire ancienne. 
CesaouB de faire la guerre aaua jugement et aentence pr^alable, et lea guerres seront 
beaucoup plus rares, comme dans chaque nation lea meurtres privds sent relativement 
rares, parce que c'est la magistratura qui poursuit lea Crimea, et non chacun qui 
pretena se faire justice aoi-mlme. 

C'est ici la raison pour laquelle la proposition de votre comity ne laiaae pas au 
aeul pouvoir executif la fonction de d6cr6ter les guerrea. Le pouvoir ezicutif d'une 
nation Be trouve, vis-ft-via dea ponvoira executif a ou gouvernementa ^trangcra, comme 
dans une nation un citoyen via-ii-via dea autrea citoyena. Geux-ct ne se font pas 
justice entre eux, ne prononcent paa de jugement lea una centre les autres : c'est le 
magistrat. Qu'il en soit de mime de chaque ffouvernement & I'egard des autres 
gouveruementa. D'autre part, le aage principe du partage des pouvoirs et des attri- 
Dutions exige qu'il en aoit encore de mime du Parlement. Lea Cliambrcs ont des attri- 
butions legislatives, non judiciairea. LeaParlementa neaont pasdes tribunaux, Messieurs, 
et Icurs membrea ne peuvent poa Itre dea jugea. Outre qu'ila sent trop nombrcux 
pour faire un tribunal, ila aei^t trop divlsls en partis ; partant incapablcs d'ltre 




▼ous presenter que dea dlductiona logiquea, quelle qu*en aoit la valcur. 
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La situation que noun vciiodb dc d^crire et dVpprof onrlir wendra fin le jour oh les 
honimeBd'i present ftnuront qu'il est dvfcndu 4 toute conacienoe bonn^te de verecr le sang 
humain — non occides — sans justice, sans jugoment, et hors le cas de n^cessit^. En 
d'autres termes, que pour fairo la guerre ou y participer sans 6tre coupable dc nieurtre, 
il faut d^abord une juste cause, unc cause juridique, tellement grave, qu'elle motive 
refusion du sang : c'est la juHticc ; au'il faut ensuite la d<^claration en forme de cette 
juste cause k radversaire avec oflre de la paix moyennant Batisfaction : c'est le juge- 
ment, nvec sa signification, ou la declaration du cas de guerre ; qu'il &ut ennn le 
refus de 1'adversaire, ct rimpossibilite des*entendreavec Tui, ou d'en sortir autrement : 
^c'cst la necessity. Kt Ton snura cos trois choses le jour ou une nation quelconmie, 
aura fait ressortir ccs trois points, en instituant chez efle une ma^istrature qui en rera 
Tapplication. — LMnstitution d'une telle magistrature eet-elle possible ? Le programme 
le demande. Nous croyons deja la voir d6montr6, en prouvant qu'elle est ndcessaire, 

?our rendre aux hommes la conscience en affaires publiques et poor les arracher k 
esclavage miliCairc. Nous allons en fournir une demonstration sans rSplique, en 
racontant Tinstitution et en expos^int Torganisation et le fonctionncment d'une 
emblable magistrature qui a exists ct fonctionnd diirant. plusieurs sieclcs, cliez la 
nation la plus en vue et la plus illustrc du monde : la nation romaine. Nous aurions 
pu clioisir d*autre8 types. Nous pref^rons celui-l&, pour plusieura raiBonaqa*!! eel inutile 
da fournir. II B*agit du College facial de rancinnne Rome. 

LB OOLLRGB PliCIAL. 

Un professenr de droit agrege k la Facultc de Dijon, en parle en cea termes au 
d^bot d*une remarquable 6tude publicc en 1883 : 

** II n'est pas sans int^r^t, au moment ou I'Europo multiplic ses armementa et sea 

moyena de destruction de faire un rctour en arriere, de montrer, par 

Ntude dea formalit^s et dee garanties qui entouraient I'l Home la declaration dea 
^errea et la oondusion des tniit^!S, que oe pcuple avait coiifu du droit dee ^ens une 
id^H plus pure et plus rafHn^e qu*on n*aurait pu Tattendre de F^tat de sa civilisation. 
PluH d'une nation moderne pourrait envier k cea tempB, que nous appelona barbarea, 
nne institution aussi eage, aussi morale (^ue Titait sous la r6publique romaine le 
ooll^ge doB F^ciaux, ce tribunal respects qui, au dire de Varron, pr^sidait k la loyaut^ 
dea relations Internationales." 

L'id^e que nous nous faisons, dans la dcrnicre moiti^ de ce si^cle, de la declara- 
tion de guerre, est fort singuliere et tout d fait inouie. Si Ton demandait k nos con- 
temporains quel sens ilB attacbent A cette locution, la r^ponse unanimo, suppose qu'elle 
fftt oasee BUT les faita recants les plus nombreux de notre epoque, serai t celle-ci : Ija 
declaration de guerre est un avis ccrit, verbal ou tei6grapbi6 au moyen dnquel une 
nation, par Torgane de Bon gouvernement, dit k une autre : Nous allons 
nouB battre ; ou encore : Nous allons domain cboz vous, pour tuer, piller 
et brtUer. II y 4 quatre ans, c'cst ainsi, k la lettre, qu'agissait Sa Majcsto 
le roi de Serbie k regard de In Bulgarie. Sa depeche, la premiere piece 
officielle relative k la guerre, portait : demain d six heures du tnaiin. Dix ans 
auparavant, le 11 juillet 1876, les memes Scrbos ou Montenegrins, ponsses en avant 
par la diplomatic pour aniencr le dernier grand conflit entre la Russia et la Tnrqaie, 
dedaraient la guerre, ou plut5t annon9aient leur brigandage par t^iegramme ! Et la 
▼eille de Tenvoi du telegramme, dans des depechcs ecrites, lis prolestaient centre la 
pensee qu*on leur attribuait do vouloir faire la guerrol. 

Bien autre etait I'idee que se formaicnt de la declaration de guerre divcrscs 
nations de Tantiquite, sans parlor dupeuple de Dieu, dont nous avons etudie lealoiset 
la pratique dauB la Ire seance, notammont les Peiasges et je citcrai lea cites 
qui occupaient le sol de Tltnlie k Tepo^iue dc la fondation de Rome, Albains, 
Ardeates, Sainnites, Falisquea, Equicoles, k qui les Roinaina Tout empruntee. Les 
magistrate charges de cette grave et redoutable fonction de declarer les gucrres, do 
faire ou preparer les traites, portaient, outre le nom de Feciaux 8, ceux de gardiens 
ou coiuervaUurs de la paix, et de jitoes de la paix^ noms dont la signification etait, 
dit Plutarque, qu*il8 devaient, dans Texercice de leur charge, rechercher la paix et la 
justice. 

JiCS Remains, dit Vattel, reconnaissaient one loi (superieurc) qui oblige lea 
nations entre el les, ct ils rapportaient k cette loi le droit dee ambassadeB. lis avaient 

Le Droit Fecial et les Feciaux k Rome. Paris, Durand et Pedone. 

1. LlUvesit canoniqueet la eou$titutian de VEgUHj par M.P. Defourny, page 22. 
—Voir le Journal de RovMy et les autres 4 cea datea. 

8. DeySr^a, ou de/ocere, peu importe. 
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«iimi la Droit facial, lequel n'6tait autre chose que le clroit des gens par rapport auz 
traites et particulierement & la guerre. Lcs Fcciaux ^tnient les interpreteB, hn 
gardiens, et en quolque fa^oo les prctres de la foi publique 1. 

Oodles appelait F6ciaux, (fit Varron, parce quMls presidaient k la Foi publique 
«ntre les peuples. Ea effet, c'est pnr Icur autorite que se ddcidaient les justes guerres, 
qu'elles se terniinaient, et que se faisaient ensuite les traites qui r^tablisBaient la paix 
8ur la foi publique 8. 

Le g^nie de Bossuet ^late en oris d^admiration, en voyant d^filer, dans la 
procession de rHistoire nniverselle, le v^n^rable College facial de la Rome 
antique : 

'* Qu'y a-t-il de plus beau, de plus saint que le college dcs Feciaux ? Le Conseii 
^tait ^tabli pour juger si une guerre 6tait juste. Avant que le S^nat la propos/it, et 
que le peuple la r^soltlt, cet examen d'^quite pric^dait toujours. Quftnd la justice de 
la guerre ^tait reconnue, le S^nat prenait des mesures pour rentroprendre. Mais on 
croyait devoir avant tout redemander dans les formes k rus\ir[ititcur les choses 
injnstement ravies, et Toil n*en venait aox extremit^s qu*apies avoir cpuis^ les voiei 
de la douceur. 

" Sainte iostitutioR i^il en fut jamais, et qui fait honte aux chrctiens 3...** Auz 
Chretiens de son temps, qui n*6tait ddj^plus Tfige chretien,et du n6lre, qui Test encore 
moins. 

Venons ^ son organisation. 

Le College facial se composait de Tingt membres pris parmi les citoyens les plus 
•toinents de la Uepublique. 

Oe nombre de vingt est sagement choisi. lis ne sont pas trop nombreux poor 
former une cour de justice de cette importance. Car 11 B*agit d'une cour de justice, et 
si c*6tait une multitude, ce ne serait plus une cour de justice. II nc faut pas non plus 
qu'ils soient en trop petit nombre. S'ils n*6taient que quatre ou cinq, ils pourraient 
degenerer en cabale, ce qui est difficile avec an personnel de vingt membres d*ane 
honorabilit^ notoire. 

lis sont 4 vie, pour n*dtre pas influences dans lour jugeroent par la crainte d'etre 
r^voqu^s, ou de n 6tre pas renins, ou par Tambition de T^tre, dans le cas oil ils 
■auraient rendu une sentence a^plaisanta aux partis on aux entrainements 
populaires. 

Pour la m^me raison, les F6ciaax, une fois institu^s, ne furent plus ^lus ni par 
le Senat ni par le peuple, souvent & Rome en disaccord et partages en factions et 
partis opposes. C est pourquoi le College facial se recnitait par ce mode de sufErage 
appcU cooptatian ; en d'autres termes, quand un des vingt mourait, ses collogues en 
eiisaient eux-mdmes un autre k sa place. Ce qui se passait ainsi : clmcun prcRcntait 
son candidat, en jurant qu'il ^tait aigne ; ensuite avait lieu la cooptition proprcmcnt 
dite, c'cst-&>d]re le choix du plus digne par tout le College rcuni, panui lcs candidats 
proposes. D'autres conditions ^taicnt encore necessaires. Plusieurs d'eutre cux, an 
moms & r^poque de leur Election, devaient §tre ce qu'on appelait : *' Peres patrcs," 
PcUrespatraU ; c'est-&-dire avoir leur pere vivant et Itre eux-menicR })^rcs <Iefamille, 
ooinnie pour mieux offrir en leurs personnes la garantie de I'lioniuMir passe et de 
rhonneur futur de la pa trie. C'^tait toujours un pere pairc que lcs autres 
devaient ilire pour chef d'ambassade en cas de plainte ou de cooflit international. 

Une fois rev^tus de cette magistmture, les Feciaux pouvaient bicn cxcrccr con- 
curremment d'autres charges dans Tordre civil, niais non dans les annces de la 
Rdpublique, et il ne leur itait pas permis de prendre part personnellement t la 
guerre, de peur que leur valeur militaire, vertu si commune k Rome, ne ftt pencher 
la balonce de leur jugement du cdtc de la guerre ou de la prolongation de la guerre, 
au detriment de la justice et de la paix, dont ils avaicnt la garde. 

Avec cette organisation et cette independance, les Fdciatix n'ont pourtant dans 
les mains que lea moyens d'etre integres, non celui de tyranniser la Kdpublique en 
lui faisnnt faire la guerre selon leur hon plaisir. Car, et c*est peut-§tre ioi le point 
culminant de la sagesse du Idgislateur k qui Ton doit cette institution, les Feciaux 
tCotUpas la cUeision de la gtterre I En ce qui regarde une guerre k entreprendre, ils 
n'ont qu'une attribution, celle de juger 8i elle estju8te oui ou non, en d*nutres termes, 
R*il y a une juste cause. Lorsqu'ils ont jug^ que la cause est juste, aprcs informations 
et cnqu6tes, et d*autres solennitis dont je parlerai tout A riicurc, leur r^lc est fini, et 
il n'y a ricn de fait, tout est encore k faire quant k h d/'cision de la gncrrc. Alort 



1. Vattkl, liv., IIL, ch. III. 

2. Varro, De Hug. lai.^ lib. IV. 

S. Ditcours 9ur Vhiftoire miirerseUe, 
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intervient le S6nat, puis le peuple assemble en cornices. O'est de I'un et de I'autre- 
que d6pend la decisioQ, non des F<^ciaux qui n'ont plus rien & dire. 8i le S^nat la vote, 
et que le pcuple rordooue, elle se fera, sinon, elle ne ee fera paa ; et il arrivait qu'clle 
ne Be faisait pas 1. • 

Vattel resume tr^s clairoment, en termes g^n^raux, ce que lea Roinaine< 
pratiquaient : " Une nation ou son conducteur n'ayant pas aeulement k garder la 
justice dans toutes ses deninirlies, mais encore & les r^gler sur le bien do TEtar, il 
£aut quo dos motifs hcKiiuHcs ot louables concoureot avec lea raisons justificatives 
pour lui faire entreprcndre la guerre. Cea raitotu font voir que le gouvernement est 
en droit de prendre los amies, qu'il en a un juste sujet ; les motifs montrcnt qu*il 
est li propos, qu'il est coovenable, dans le cas dont il s'agit, d'user do son droit : 
oeux-ci se mpportent & la prudence, comme les raisons justificatives se rapportent 
4 la justice 2. 

II est done averi que ce peuple remain, naguere encore un ramassis de brigands, 
ravisseurs des femmcs ctraugeres, sut se donner de bonne beure une telle institution, 
par amour de la justice, et comme un frein pour brider Tin justice de ses ardeura 
bclliqueuses. Autreincnt. & quoi bon ce Tribunal f6cial si sn^;enient or^anis6 ? 
puisQue le Senat dclibcrait si s^rieusomcnt apris la decision des Fcciaux, puisque le 
pcuple en cornices dclibcrait & sou tour avant d'acquiescer d^finitiveniont, et qu'il 
refusait parfois ? Ce tribunal etlt et6 complctcment inutile, s'il n'eCit pas 6t6 ^tabli 
avant tout et uniquement pour assurer le droit et le juste. 

Le peuple romain s'etait dto & lui-m6me, en adoptant los institutions f6ciales, le 
pouvuir dc faire des guerres criminelles et inseosees, il avait abdiqu^ ses passions de 
violence entro les mains dos Fcciaux, comrae nous abdiquons nos consciences entre 
les mains de nos cabinets, de nos ministres irresponsablcs. 

Poursuivons. II nous reste k achever la description da Tribunal facial et 
•on f onctionnement. C'eat ici oue nous aliens voir ce que les Komains entendaient 
par la declaration deguen-e d'abord, la d^nonciation des bostilitesensuite,et comment 
lis appliquaicnt la maxime cit^e tout & riieure : II faut quo les causes d'une guerre 
Boient claires et dvidentes et (fu*elle8 le soient si bien, qu'elles n'aient pas ft redouter 
Texposd public que Ton en doit faire. Car la ooutume a toujours 6t^ de &ire lee 
publications d'une guerre en en articulant la cause, afin que le genre faumain 
tout entier pour ainsi dire puisse connaitre de la justice de cctte cause. 

Avant que le S^nat e&t 6t6 saisi de Taf&ire, non plus que le peuple en cornices, 
le College des F6ciaux, sa sentence rendue, deputait 4 la nation dont le peuple remain 
avait 4 se plaindre une ainbaasade compo»Se ae plusieurs de ses raembres, ayant k sa 
tdte le PcUer pairaius^ orn^ cxterieurement des syinboles de la paix. Arriv^ 4 la 
frontiere, aux premieres personnos qu'il rencontrait, il signifiait les justes griefs du 
peuple romain. Puis, s'avan^ant juaqu'au siege du gouvernement, il les r^pitait 4 la 
porte de la ville ; cnfiu il pcnetrait dans le forum, et en presence de ce peuple et de 
ses clicfs, il prenait la parole, toujours dans les m^mes termes, et ^non^ait les causes 
claires ct positives qui pouvaient amener la guerre, demandant satisfaction pour le 
tort commis, Tenon^ant non pas vaguement et obscur^ment, mais Tarticulant 
nettement et au iiioycn de braves fonimles que Thistoire nous a conservees. 

Apr^s avoir reyu la rdponse de la nation ainsi mise en cause, Tambassado revenait 
k Rome, et y attendait pendant un mois Teifet de sa d-marche. Si, tk lexpiration de 
ce d^lai, satisfaction n ctait pas donn^e au peuple romain, elle retournait une seconde 
fois au pays ^trani^er, ct lo pere patr6 d^noufait la guorre future en ces termes : " Je 
vous prcnds A tcmuin que tel pcuple est injuste et qu'il refuse de faire le droit* 
C*est pourquoi nous aliens en rcfdror 4 nos senateurs pour qails avisent aux moyena 
dc nous obtcnir justice." 

Telle est, Messieurs, la d^clamtion du cas de guerre avec la denonciation dee 
hostilites choz les Remains. Cost d'elle qu'il est ^crit dans leur droit public : Nous 
ne considerons comiiio ennemiit que ceux qui nous font la guerre aprcs nous I'avoir 
d^clar^c, ou a qui nous la faisons apres la leur avoir d<^clar^e nous-memes : lea 
autres sout des hrlganda ou des pirates 8. Le proo^dc et la formule moderne : Nona 
aliens nous Ixittre, qui rcticnt dans rEurope contemporaine le nom de declaration,. 



1. Tons CCS details sout extraits de divers auteurs latins et grecs. On Ie» 
trouvc presquc tous dans M. Weiss, op. eit. 

2. Vnilcl, loc. cit. 

3. PoBiroNNB. Cc texte, si clair pour qui a etudie le Droit facial, est souvent 
cite, pas toujours compris. Le voici : Hostes hi siintj qui nobis aut quibus jiospuhNce 
leflunt decrevimus : co:(eri httrones et pradwmes sinU, Digeste, L 118. De verborunk 
si(j»[f\cttthne. 



D*eii u.st qiriinc iudigne parodic ; olio n'ost pas m§me une d^nonciatiun dMiostilitcB,. 
fauto d'avoir cte prec6dce de la vraie declaration da cas de guerre , cc n'cst qu'iin cri 
de violence, dounant lo Rignal dit brigand.'t(^c. 

Nous n'nvons plus quVi conclure : toutes Ics solutions denmndOeH ymr le pro- 
gramme ressortont de co qui precede. 

(a) Une telle ma (^istratu re cst-c lie possible ? Cette question est n'soliie. Ah 
iiclu ad poHse valet coiiseculio. Kilo est plus que possible; elle c^t ncccssairc pour 
restjiitrur hi piatiquo de la Loi oternelle en mati^re d'effusion du sanic, pour niettre fin 
a rocmsement de la conscience clicz ceux qui embrassent volontaircnicnt la carricre 
militaijc, commc cliez coux qui y cutrcnt forc^ment par la conscription. Une 
institution quo pratiqua le peuple hcbreu conform6ment & la Loi de Dicu, qui ctait 
^tablie et fonctionuait cliez Ics Pclasgcs et d'autres peuples de Tantiquito, qui avait 
autrefois smh analogues chez les nations chr^tiennes, on Angleterrc, ]iar exemple, dans 
le Conseil Privc, une telle institution, qui oserait soutenir que les nations nioucrncs de 
TKuropo en sont incapables ? Les Koinains sortant du banditismo sc ia sent biea 
don nee. 

(b) Quels seraient ses pouvoirs ? Scrait-ce un Corps permanent cree par les 
Parlements ? 

Ses pouvoirs essentiels doivent Stre ceux da College facial en ce qui regarde la 
justice, rien de plus, niais rien de moins. II faut qu'e^le soit un pouvoir judiciaire, et 
que ni les ministrcs, ni Ics Parlements, ni les Chefe d'Etat ne puissent memo deliberer 
8ur I'entreprise dune guerre, tant que la cour facials n'aura pas prononc6 qu elle est 
juste. Rien n'empcche de s'y preparer si on la redoate. Gela ne regarde plus la coar 
feciale, uon plus que la decision mcme de la guerre, one fois declar6e juste par la 
Cour, et rcconnue ncccssaire par les autres pouvoirs. 

Pour plus de clart^, j'ai r^dig^ quatre articles sur les pouvoirs de la cour f^ciale^ 
k etablir dans cliaque nation : 

Article Premier. — II est institu6 un Grand Conseil da droit des gens, fonn^ 
de magistrats sp^ciauz, et fonctionnant a I'instar d'une haute cour de justice, pour 
Pexaraon et le jugement des justes causes de guerre. — Les d^p^ches, rapports, corres- 
pondances, et gendralcment toutes Ics pieces relatives k dee conflits internationaux lai 
Bont communlquds par le ministre des affaires 6trangeres. , 

Abt. 2. — Le Clief de I'Ktat est jugc, avec le Parlement, des raisons d'Etat en 
inatiere de guerre k entreprcndre, et ii dispose de la force am^^e vis-a-vis des autres 
nations avec Tassontiment des Cliambres. Mais le Chef de TEtat ne pent demaiidcr 
cet assentiment, ni le Parlement le donncr, ot ni Tun ni Tautre ne peuvent d^crctcr 
une guerre, sans quo pr^alablemcnt le Qrand Conseil du droit des gens ait M saisi de 
la cause, et que, rcuni en liauto coiur, ii ait rendu son jugement motiv^, ^tablissant la 
justice du cas de guerre. 

Art. 3. — Ni hvant, ni api-cs russcntiment des Chambres, le Chef de TEtat n» 
pent d^nonccr la guerre, ni les ministres ordonner aucun acte d'hostilite quelconque, 
contre une nation ou peuplade ^tmngere quelle qu^elle soit, avant de lui avoir d^clar6 
le cas de guerre, c*cst-i3t-dire de lui avoir notiii^, par ambassade, le jugement motiv6 
du Grand Conseil, dc I'avoir miso en demeure de r^parer le tort commis envers la 
nation, et cnonc6 audit jugement, et d'avoir eu connaissance certaine de eon refus de 
faire droit. 

Art. 4. — En cas dc declaration et de d6nonciation de guerre, en mdme temps que 
sera transmis I'ordru d ouvrir les hostilit^s, le jugement de la haute cour, ou I'^nonc^ 
sommaire. des justes causes de la guerre, extrait dudit jugement, sera lu publique- 
ment k I'ordrc en teto de cliaque escadron, bataillon des armecs et ec^uipage de la 
marine et aflliche dans toutes les paroisses ou communes du territoirc national. 

(c) Coiunicnt constitucr cette autoritd, ou plutot cette magistrature ? Auniit- 
elle Torganisation du Conseil Prive d'Angleterre ? Serait-ce un corps permanent et 
indupondant crec par les Parlements. 

Comment couHlituer cctto ^lagistraturo ? — Chaque nation la constituerait dana 
Pesprit le plus cunforme :\ sa proprc constitution, pourvu qu'on ne s'ecarte pas 
des principesdc Torganisation du College Fecial : et cela suflira. 

Serait-cc un corps permanent et indcpendant cr6^ par les Parlements ? 

II no m'ap)Kirticnt pas dc prononccr sur ce point en cc qui regarde la- nation 
anglaise. II sullit que le prineipc et Tinstitution ae cette magistrature soit admis, le 
roste viendra facilement cfe 8oi-m6me. £n ce qui regarde la creation dc ces magistrata 
per les Parlements, j'avoue que j'ai une crainte, celle de leur donncr Tidce de croire 
qu'ils sont une espcce de commission ou de depcndance du parlement. Cette seulc id6e 
suHirait pour leur dter la conviction qu'ils sont des jugcs — ^jugcs de la justice des causes 
d^s gnerrcs. Et il faut qu'ils soient des juges, ou ils n'ont plus de raison d'etre. Je ne 
m'avance pas n^anmoins jusqu'a dire qu'ils ne dcvraient pas, pour la premiere fois^ 
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inais pour la premiere f ois seulement, ^tre dcsigDes par le Parlement. 

Cette magisirutnre aurail-elle Vorganimtlim du Conseil-privi tT Angleterre* 
Je iiie declare do nouveau incompetent. Cependant an cours de mes etudes but 
ce Bujet de premier ordre, j*ai trouv^ dee choses mervei Ileuses Bur le Privy Cowtcilj et 
vouR m'accorderez encore deux minutes pour que j'aie Thonneur de toub les rappeler. 

Le Roi et son ConReil-priv^, dit Coke, formaient une tree-noble, digne et hono- 
rable reunion qui se tenait au Palais du 8ouverain. Celui-ci allait j singer en 
personne. Les ConseillerB-priv^ avaient, comme de fideles sentinelleB, 4 veiller et 
pourvoir 4 la defense, a la sfirotd et k rint6r6t du Uoynume U). Lords, 6v^qiics, 
justicters, hommes jouissant de la consideration et de Testime publique, choisis libre- 
ment par la Couronne parmi tous Ics sujcts anglais, ils prctaicnt un serment tree* 
Bolennel et tres-dtendu. lis juraient dc confioiller le Souverain avec toute Fhabilete et 
le discernement dont ils ^taient capablcfi, d avoir constamment en vue dans leura 
conseils, I'honneur de la Couronne et le bien public, snns se laisser inflnencer par Tesprit de 
parti, leurs affections particidieres, Tamour des presents ou la crainte ; d'^viter la corrup- 
tion ; en un mot d'observer, de uicttro en oeuvructde faire tout cequ*un loyal consoiller 
doit k son Souverain ^2). La Courounc 6tait obligee de prendre Icur avis pour 
«xercer sa pr(>rogative ; et bien qu^elle eftt seule la decision, cette decision n*6tnit 
obligatoire (^rautant qu^elle r^unissait la pluralitd des Buffrages du Conseil (8). 
Chaque conseiller ^tait personnellement resiionsable de son avis consign^ au Rcgistre 
et signd par lui. Et cette responsabilitc n^ctait jias un vain mot Le cas ^ch6aut^ lea 
Communes pouvaient par rimpeaclimeut, luettre en jugement le8 Conseillcrs priv^s, 
et les Fairs les condamner, s'ils avaient cuiis un avis a^shonorant pour le nom anglaiB, 
contraire 4 la Common-Law, ou pernicieux au pays (4). 

C*etait une belle institution. II poraft qu'elle est tomb^e en d^su^tude comme 
rimpcachment — Ricn n*emp6cherait, dit un autre de vos compatriotes, de former la 
magistrature dont nous parlons, non du Conseil priv6 tout entier qui aujourd*hui est 
trop nombreux pour faire un tribunal, mais d'un Comit6 du Conseil priv6, dont lea 
membres devraient 6tre nomm^s 4 vie comme les juges, ou pour le temps de la vie 
dn Souverain, comme les membres du Conseil priv6. 

Quo! qu*il en soit, peu iraporte, Messieurs. Encore une fois, il sera facile de 
constttuer cette magistrature dans chaque nation, d^B que le principe sera admis. La 
demi&re question du Programme est cello-ci : Quelles Bont les difficultt*8 que presente 
eette organisation, et comment y faire face? II me semble que vous r^pondez avec 
moi : il n*y en a pas ; il n*y en a pas d'autres assur^ment que la routine, et, si elle 
existe, la resistance des passions qui sont, au fond, parf ois avec la maladresse de ceux 
qui m6nent les ailaires, la vraie cause des guerres. Mais ces difBcult^s n'en eont pas, 
puisqu'on les rencontre toujours dans la vie, chac^ue fois qu'on veut le bien, et 
eurtout le bien public. Elles ne sont done pas, 6i elles existent, insunnontables. 
Permettez-moi d empnmter le langage du jiatriarche Abraham priant pour Sodome et 
Gomorrhe : QuMl se trouve cinquante membres d*un Parlement quelconque de 
TEurope, quarante, 8*il n'y en a pas cinquante, trente, vingt, dix, 8*il n*y en a que dix, 
et qu'ils pr^sentent solennellemont un Projet de Loi ou aacte de Parlement mveo 
expose de motifs potu- Tinstitution d'une cour f6ciale 4 Feffet de sortir leur nation, et 
les autres peuplcs de T Europe avec elle, du crime, du danger et de la ruine. S*il n'est 
pas accucilli d'emblce, qu'ils le presentent de nouveau. A la troisieme fois leur 
projet sera adopte : la pression du sentiment public reveille sur les yiritkB les plus 

idmordialea et les deyoirs les plus imp6ratif s des hommee entreeux, se f era sentir aux 
egislateurs. 

Un homme rcv6tu des plus liautes fonctions publiqucs, 4 ani je faisais part 
recemment de mes vues sur ce sujet, me disait : L'Angleterre est la nation la mieux 
pr^par^e pour faire revivre cette institution salutaire, et peut-^tre, par elle, sauver 
rEuropc. Je suis heureux de rendre ce t^moignage au pays qui m'accueiUe et 4 
Passembiee qui m*a entendn avec tant de bienveillance. 

DISCUSSION. 

On tlie suggestion of Mr. Joseph Sturgb the word 
" direct " was substituted for the word " announce " in the 
second section of the resolution. 



(D Coke, Institute It., o. ii. O) Bowyer, 128. (S) Id. Ibid. 216. <4) R. 
Discours Bur TEffusion du sang des bemmes et le Droit de Guerre, page 110-111. 
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M. Yassbur, Agent in Paris of the Peace Society, speaking in 
French, calied in question the efficiency of the Fecial Tribunal ; doubted 
very much whether it had the influence ascribed to it ; called attention 
to the bad worlcing of the Amphictyonic Council, and showed that the 
town u£ Delphi, which refused to follow its behests, was attacked by 
Alexander the Oreat and destroyed. They did not come there to- 
regulate war, but to declare absolutely against it. 

M. EmiLB Arnauo, who also spoke in French, condemned 
the proposal for a juridical court if that court had the power of 
declaring war, the object of the Congress being not to consider con- 
ditions under which war can be declared, but to deny the right of war 
in all cases. A court of the kind might be necessary, but simply for 
the purpose of leading to arbitration. He dwelt upon the niischiof 
that would follow the institution of such a court, as nilJier a pro- 
longation of the actual state of things than a permanent remedy, and. 
proposed the following amendment : — 

Wliereaa Uie very principle and reason for the existence of the 
Universal Oongress of PeoM are the establishment of the juridical order 
(or state of law) among nationsy and consequent^/ the negation of the 
right of war ; xvJiereas any investigation by this Congress of tfie con" 
ditims necessary for tlie declaration of tvar, and of the functions of 
the various authorities in this mailer, would be a recognilioti of the 
right of war ; whereas the only case wliere a people can enter into acts 
oj war is tliat of legitimate dejence^ in which case no declaration of war 
by such people is necessary: therefore this Congress declares tlie negation 
of tlie right of war^ denies to all authorities and powers Vie right of 
declaring war^ declares its belief in the jmci/ic solution of the inter- 
national differences which form obslticlcs to t/ie establishment of a 
universal state of law ; and further resolves that it will give its attention 
and efforts exclusively to the investigation of all measures necessary 
for tlie establishment of a state of law, and for the discovery of the 
laws of peace, and not to the discussion of the code 0/ war, 

(See page 188 for iinai form of resolution.) 

Mr. Collet said that for thirty-six yeai-s he had been endeavouring 
to bring forward the ]»roposal which was now being submitted to the 
Congress for tlie lii*«t time — namely, that the question of the justice 
of a war should be decided beforehand by a judicial tribunal, and not by 
parliament or people. In the case of war the same plan should be adopted 
as in domestic relations, where amm'derer has to be tried, convicted, and 
sentenced before he can be lianjjed ; but in cases of war the whole matter 
in this country for the last iifty years had been left to the Foreign 
Secretary and the Prime Minister, who made wars without a declaration, 
knowing tliat if they declared the causes of any particular war they 
would lay themselves open to future inquiry as to Avhetlier the ground 
upon wlii(?h thoy acted was right or wrong. There could be no doubt 
us to the injustice of the Burmese war, because it was manifested 
in the declaration which demanded that the Indian Viceroy should 
appoint the Arbitrator. In the case of the wars with China 
nobody knew wJiat the wars were for. Both in the case of Britain 
and the United States it was supposed that the Legislature had the 
l>o\ver of vetoing a war because the right to refuse supplies rested in 
their hands ; but as a matter of fact wars were commenced before the 
people*s representatives had a voice in the matter, and when once the 
country had undertaken certain measures Parliament was sure to 
grant 8Ui)plies. It should not be deemed sufficient for the Judicial 
Committee of the Priey Council to be consulted before war was 
declared. They must also have a Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Lords and of the House of Commons, such as existed in the. 
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TJniLed States, in Hungary, and in AuRtria. Mr. Urqnhart formed, thirty- 
six years ago, at tlie time of the Crimean War, a number of committees 
througliout the country, who made it their business to inquire and under- 
stand the proceedings of government, and to do everything they could 
to stop whatever was illegal. He was one of the few surviving members 
of those committees. They would have to revive that system. He 
complained that peace advocates did not take sufficient trouble to 
^iscertain the previous history of. wars. In regard to the amendment, 
it was impossible to abolish war without first regularising it ; and if 
they attempted to proscribe war alto.!;ether, their attitude would be 
.regarded as a wholly impracticable one. 

The PiiKsiDENT having to leave at this point, the chair 
ivas taken bv Mr. Hodgson Pkatt. 

ft 

Baron De St. Georges Armstrong proposed 

" Thai f<i.r. months ahotild be allowed to elapse between any decUira- 
Hon of war and the commencement of hostilities^ so that governments 
and peoph'^ should have time for rejlectiony 

Mr. Charles Thompson, of Westmoreland, seconded this 
on the ground that every dehiy is again, 

Mr. J. D. NiEASS, delegate from the International Arbitration 
League, seconded M. Arnaud's amendment. On principle he was 
totally opposed to war whether between individuals or nations. He 
looked upon all wars as fratricidal, because mankind was one brother- 
hood. Those who went forth to kill ])6ople in other lands were just 
as likely to kill friends as foes. The Egyptian war and the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria was one of the greatest blots in English history. 
He abhorred war, whether there was an apparent justification or a real 
necessity for it, believing that all international disputes could be 
settled without the destruction of human life if a proper court were 
established. 

The Chairman announced that the mover of the original resolu- 
tion and M. Ariiaud, who moved tlie first amendment, had come to an 
understanding, and that a proposition would be made which the sup- 
porters both of the resolution and the amendment would be able to 
vote for. He then read the revised resolution, which was in the terms 
of M. Arnaud's amendment as far as the words *^ obstacles to tJie 
establishmnit of a universal stale of law^'' and continued, " and the 
Congress declares tluit tvhile waiting for tJic definite establishmtmt 
of tJie juridical state or condition of l(m\ the institution under all 
gnvcrnmeuis^ of a juridical courts like that explained in tlic jniper by 
th^ Abbe Dffoarny^ would be an crcellcnt tvay of diminishing the 
diances of war'' \ therefore the Con irress adopts the following resolu- 
tion :—" FI7if7« availing for theeslaij/ishmcnt of international arbitra- 
.Hon, the Congress desires that there may be establisl^d a juridical court 
undrr tlie following conditions^ Then follow the words of the iirst 
a-esolufcion (clauses 1, 2, 3). 

M. Frederic Passy having explained in French the 

altered position, 

Mr. Augustine Jones, of the United States, said he was sorry to 
-Fpeak in opposition to men workinsf in the same cause as himself, and 
who had given their lives and deliberate thought to that question ; hut 
ho deemed it his duty to speak for that portion of the country from 
which he came, and to present its thouglits and feelings as one phase of 
the question. From his standpoint the people themselves were the 
judges of whether there should or should not be a war. (Applause.) 
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IV^hat was called a conrt in the proposition before the Coni^rcss was 
not, as he understood it, a court at all, where opposing pjutios could 
bring forward their witnesses to testify ; it was simply a Cabinet set 
apart to decide whether the country should enter upon a war (" No, 
no"). Those composing the Cabinet might have learning on matters of 
war, but the people had exactly the same means of studying and ex- 
amining the question in the light of precedents. 

The Chairman interposed Avitli tlie remark tliat the 
]>mposed court would have nothing to do witli the declara- 
tion of war ; it shnply had to give its opinion to the 
executive. 

Mr. Augustine Jonbs said it came to the .same thing. 

The Chairman : No ; this court is to examine and 
consider the causes of the war, and to submit the result of 
the examination to the Government. 

M. AUGUSTINB Jonbs maintained that substautially it was the 
same thing. If the pulse of the people was in favour .of war, they 
would sweep away the court like a cobweb if it opposed their wishes, 
because the people created the court, and the}* could take it to pieces 
and dissolve it. It seemed to him that it was far better for them not 
to be discussing what should be done with reference to war, but to be 
legislating for peace — (hear, hear) — not creating cobwebs which were 
for the hour, not anticipating these little matters, which were the 
mere beginning, as compared with that great question of seizing the 
people by their hearts, and affections, and judgment, and the moral 
forces of the age and of civilisation, in order to lift them to the plane 
of the peace movement. No form of legislation could do this thing ; 
it was only to be done by moral forces, by religious forces, by appealing 
to the sweet reasonablencgs of a cause. 

Rev. Mr. Stanfoud, of Birmingham, thought that if the 
Congress gave way to any institution that would have for its 
object the support of war they would be committing them- 
selves to war itself. 

Miss FuANCKS Loud, as the delegate of the Moral 
Eeform Union, said she had no patience with any sliades of 
wrong. 

Miss roBiNSON moved an amendment, to omit the 

clause justifying defensive wars, namel}'^ : 

^^ Inasmuch as Ike only one case where a people can enter inOt acts of 
war is that of Icffithnate defence ; in which case no declaration of war 
is necessary.'* 

This amendment having been seconded, 
Mr. Geokgk Gillett desired to move that the part re- 
lating to the regulation of war should be struck out, namely ; 

" Tliere sliall he estahlisJiedy in connection with such (rovernment^ 
a Juridical Court for examining and judging t/ie causes of war. 
All tJie documetits relating to Vie international dispute shall be com- 
municated to it by tlie Ministry of Foreign Affairs^ Also 

" live Executive Power shall neither be able to decree a war nor to 
anntnince the commencement of hostilities until tlu* Juridir/t/ Court has 
been seised of the question, and ha^ given its cotisidered judgment aj/irm- 
ing tJie justice of the case of war J*^ 
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Mr. WuiCfiiT (BirmiiigliAiu) sugo-ested that the resohitions. 
and amendments might be printed, and then voted on at 
another Session. 

The Chaiuman thought the proper course would be to- 
read what remained of the resolution if Mr. Gillett's amend- 
ment were adopted. 

Mr. Wkigut said that he would move that it be printed 
and put, without discussion, at the next Session. 

The Chaiuman said that the resolution, as agreed to by 

tlie movers of the original resolution and the movers of the- 

amendment, was as follows : 

** hutsmfich as the vei^ principle and reason for Uie existence of 
tlie UnivfiTsal Congress of PeOfCeare to be found in the establishment of 
Hie juridical order (or state of law) among nations^ and consequently 
the negation of the right of war >- inasmuch as any investigation by 
the Congress of tlis conditions necessary for t?ie declaration of war ^ ant 
of the powers of various autliorities in this matter^ would be a recogni- 
tion of tlie right of war ; tJierefore this Congress affirms its negation of 
tJie right of war^ denies to all autliorities and powers the right of 
declaring war^ and declares its belief in the pacific solution of interna- 
tional differences which at present form obstacles to the establishment of 

a universal state of law and tliis Congress resolves 

tliat we will tvait for the definitive establishment of the juridical state 
above referred toJ*^ 

It was proposed that the resolution should be referred 
back to the Procedure Committee, so as to have something 
formulated which would be satisfactory to both sections of 
the mcetiiii''. 

The Chaiuman then put it to the vote as to whether the 
meeting was in favour of such delay, when the numbers were 
found equal. 

Whereupon it was moved that the question be referred 
back to the Committee to draw u]) a new resolution. 

The Chaiuman said that, considering the equality of the 
vote, he thought it highly desirable that there should be a 
reference to the Committee, in order thcit the resolution 
might be put into a fonu more satisfactory to the meeting. 

Accordino-lv it was moved that at the next sittinu^ the 
resolution l)e read and voted upon, but not discussed by 
anyone. 

The Congress then adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 16th JULY. 

Thechairthisafternoon wastaken by Sir JosephW. Pease, 
Bart., M.P. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read 
by Mr. W. E. Dauby, Secretary, and confirmed, 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt announced that a telegram had 
been received from the Freemasons Lodge, " La Ciscilnina," of 
Milan, expressing their wish that the Congress might have 
the effect of substituting International Arbitration for War. 

Mr. Pratt was authorised by the meeting to send a 
suitable response to Milan. 

CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 

The Chairman : Ladies and Gentlemen, I cannot take the chair this 
afternoon without apologising to you for mj^ absence at previous meet- 
ings of this Congress, and as I have the honour, however unworthy, of 
being President of the old Peace Society of England — a position which 
J have already held for several years — I can assure you that it has been 
from no want of hearty sympathy' that I have been obliged to be absent 
from these sittings. I rejoiced when I found that this Congress was 
about to be held,and although we may not be many in numbers, I believe 
that we are the representatives of a very lar^e amount of feeling among 
the civilised nations of the worM, and I think that we are, each of us, 
assured in our viarious countries that we are part of a number that daily 
— I might say hourly — is increasing. There are three positions from 
which we may look at the question of war and international armaments. 
I call the high point of view that of the standard of the Christian relig- 
ion, whose principles are very far from — they are diametrically opposed 
to — war. But if we take it on the lower ground of political economy 
only, there is no political economist who for a moment can say a word 
in favour of the present condition of things. If we take it on the ground 
of morality, the dealings of man with man, the present condition of 
Europe could not for a moment be defended. 1 know that there are 
various modes of looking at the question of Peace, Arbitration, and Dis- 
armament, but I am most anxious that if we are agreed that a thing is 
wrong, tried by a moral, political, economical, and Christian standard, 
we should at least endeavour to bring about a better state of things than 
that which now exists throughout the civilized world. The waste of 
property, the wjiste of life, the detriment to morals, all come home 
naturally to every lover of his country who looks at the condition of the 
land he loves, and the land he lives in. I hope we may all be able to 
encourage each other by eirort>s in our respective countries, and local 
centres ; and iigain I cannot help thinking, and I think you will agree 
with me in the view, that the harvest is daily getting riper ; that as 
education is spread, that as knowledge is spread, whether j'ou speak of 
political or Christian knowledge, the feeling of the wickedness and evil 
of large armies both in time of peace — and that is ver}' diflicult to ex- 
aggerate — as well as in time of war — is getting stronger amongst the 
peoples of the civilized world. 

It may be that the horizon is somewhat dark — and 1 dare say it is — 
because we still feel that our respective Governments seem to be running 
what the late Mr Disraeli called " a mad race one against the other,'* 
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but there is evidently a ^reat feelins^ amongst tiie peoples to check that 
mad race. I am afraid that clieck will not come from the Governments 
until they are made to feel that the peoples insist upon it. I cannot 
help thinking, from what I have seen of the working classes, that they 
sire more and more indisposed to furnish the sinews of war, and more 
disposed to unite with other nations, separated in some instances by 
very narrow seas, and in another by the wide Atlantic, and to hold out 
to those other peoples the right hand of friendship. 

In conclusion Sir Jos. W. Pease introduced the subject 
for discussion, saying that although at the first blu>h he 
thought that it came within the scope of the work of the 
Aborigines' Protection Society, it also had a great deal to do 
with tlie purposes of that Congress. 

SECTION G, 

RELATIONS OF CIVILISED STATES TOWARDS WEAKER 

RACES. 

Mr. W. E. Dauby presented the report of the Sectional 
Committee on this section, as adopted l)y the Procedure Com- 
mittee, which concluded with the following resolution. 

" The Gongrress holds that the doctrine of the universal 
rights of man requires that abo'-lginal and weaker races 
shall be guarded from Injustice and fraud when brought Into 
contact with civilized peoples, alike as to their territories, 
their lib'^rties and their property, and that they shall be 
shielded fi'om the vices which are so p *evalent among the so- 
called advanced races of men. It further expresses its con- 
viction that there should be concert of action among the 
nations for the accomplishment of these ends. The Congress 
desires to express its hearty appreciation of the conclusions 
arrived at by the lane Anti-Slavery Conference, held in 
Brussels, for the amelioration of the condition of the peoples 
of Africa." 

*'Le Gongr6s est d'avis que la doctrine des droits 
imprescriptibles de I'homme exige que les races indigenes 
et falbles sclent d^fendues dans leur terrltoire, leur 
liberty et leurs propri^t^s centre toute injustice ou abus 
lorsqu'elles se trouvent en contact avec les peuples civilises, 
et qu'elles sclent garanties contre les vioen si pr^valants 
ch'^z les nations soi-disant avano6es. II af&rme, en outre, 
sa conviction que les nations d )vratent agir de conctrt pour 
atteindre ce but. Le Oon^rr^s d6«lre exprlmer sa cordiale 
appreciation de? conclusions de la Gonf<§rence Antl- 
esclavagiste, tenue r^cemment k Bruxelles. sur ram^llora- 
tion de la condition des populations africaines." 

In moving this resolution Mr. W. C. Buaituwaite gave 
the substance of the following paper which he had prepared. 

THE TREATMENT OF WEAKER RACES. 
By Wm. C. Brattiiwaitk, of London. 

The trentnient of wcnker rnce« closely concerns the pncific <le\clopmcnt of llic 
world and the good name of civilization and CliriHtianity. EfipeciaDy does it claim 
the earnest attention of England, the nursing motlier of so many native peoples, who 



lindB herself diarged witli tlie imperial task of training thorn to take their proper 
place in the service of mankind. 

RKASONS FOR PRKHKIIVING THE NATIVE RACKS. 

To those who view the extinction of native races with coniplncoitce, sh a necessary 
result of the law of tlie survival of the fittest, it is sufficient answer to point out that 
strength is no longer the ideal of humanity, and tluit tlie social institutions wiiich 
have developed the highest types of man exist for the purpose of controlling the 
crude operation of the struggle for life. Moreover, native races are presumably titted 
for tlie region they occupy. Who woidd wish to I'epeat the enormous folly of the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, where we find the Indians, who were acclimatized to 
the conditions of tropical life, destro3'ed in tiiousands by the forced work in the silver 
mines, so that the islands became waste, and the lack of labour was only supplied by 
the African slave trade. 1 It would be worth our while to preserve native races if 
only to avoid this possibility of economic disturbance. But there are higher con- 
siderations which siiould weigh with us, for there are few races which have not in 
tiiem a possibility of high service to the world, which it would l>e as wasteful to 
squander as for ancient civilization to have crushed out tlie strong life of the Teuton 
or tlie Kelt Nor does the question rest here. AH men are children of the one 
Fatlier, and objects of the same grace of God. It has been well sa-d2 that we ought 
" to act towards man everywhere — however uncivilised or unenlightened — with that 
respect, with tliat consideration and love which are due to our common nature and to 
our common hopes. To treat man with disdain, because his colour or complexion 
differs from our own, is a reproach cast upon Him who made him." The preservation 
of physically or intellectuidiy weaker races must rest ultimately upon the recognition 
of this common brotlierhood. It was this which nerved Las Cnsas (the protector of 
the Indians) and the Spanish priests and statesmen who followed his example, to 
withstand the cruelty and recklessness of their countrymen ; this which gave the 
aboli.ionists of £!ngland and Americ«i strength to overthrow slavery, which has sown 
the darkness of heathendom with the Sisrs of missionary enterprise, and which, as it 
prevails among men, will solve the sociol proh ems of the world. 

The destruction of aboriginal tribes that has attended the progress of colonixatiou 
and of commerce is appalling. The Spanish conquest of America destroyed twelve 
million Indians within sixty 3'ears of the first voyage of Columbus ; the slave trade 
has desolated vast regions in Africa, and has been followed cui that dark continent by 
the not less murderous scourge of the liquor traffic ; in Australia and New Zealand the 
native population is gradually dying off, and ifi Tasmania it has di appeared, while 
the Islands of the Pacific liave in many instances been wasted by European adven- 
turers. Civilization has swept over the glol)e with the destructiveiicss of a i)rairie 
tire, driving the native races before it like wild animals, and marking its course by 
devastation and death. We can only admire the policy which has enabled countries 
like China and Japan to stay for centuries the progress of the devouring element. 

SCOPE OP THK PAPKR. 

I pro})ose in the present paper, first to point out stnne of the causes which have 
led to the extinction of native races, then to refer to a few striking examples of a 
more successful treatment, and lastly to formulate, tentatively and subject to the dis- 
turbing elements which must enter into so wide a problem in each specific ctise, the 
policy which upcm the evidence before us ai)pcars most likely to protect the weaker 
races in their f;ontact with civilized life. 

CADSKS OP TIIK DHSTRUOTION OP WKAKKR RACIvS. 

First then, how comes it that man with his civilization and Christianity has so 
often destroyed weaker races — treating them sonietiines as erfs subject to his 
exactions, sometimes as mere chattels, which may be destroyed t>r sold at pleasure, 
sometimes as cunning and dangerous animals, to be hunted and killed ? With this is 
involved the further (piestion, what causes in the natives themselves predispose them 
to extinction in the presence of civilization. 

The causes may, I think, be reduced to the three following : — 

1. The want of self-restraint found among colonists and traders. 

2. The difficulty which races of different customs and civilizations experience 
ill realising one another s habits of thought and life. 

3. The weakness of moral stamina and the ignorance which arc found in most 
native races. 



1 Upon this subject and u|x>n the work of Loh Casos see Sir Arthur HeliM* " Siuwish 
Conquest of America," to which I am indebted for some of the thoughts in this |>ai)er. 

Z Address by the Society of Friends on the conduct of Christians to the less civilized— 1858« 
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Dwelling upon these in tlieir order, we can tmcc niiicli (»f the oppression of 
native races to the innate sava^er}' and cupidity which break out amongst civilised 
men when the rustraints of rclii^ion and society are weakened. These restraints have 
least force at the outskirts of civilization. The pioneer leaps forward to his 
adventure with a hot desire for wealth or fame, and, unless a man of high principle, 
allows no consideration of mercy or justice or good faitli to thwart his purpose. His 
superior strengtli may dispossess the natives of their rights or force them to wear 
out their lives in gaining him wealth ; or the cupidity of the trader majr gain its 
ends by the sale of spirits or opium, or of guns and ammunition for intertribal wars. 
In his selfishncRH man forgets his brotherhood. 

A sordid, solitary thinr, 
'Mid countless brethren with a lonely heart 
Through courts and cities the smooth savage roams, 
Keeling himself, his own low self the whole ; 
When lie, by sacred 8vmi)athy, might make 
nie whole one self ! Self, that no alien knows. 
Self, far diffused as Fancy's wing can travel, 
•Self, spronding still ! Oblivious of its own. 
Yet all c»f all ^xissessing^ ! This is faith ! 
This the Messiah's destined victory. 

These line lines of Coleridge 3 allude not only to the selfish greed and the latent 
savagery of civilized man but also toj that want of understanding and sympatliy 
which has many a time preventeil high-minded and well-meaning colonists from 
acting rightly towards native races. When wo remcml)cr how easily misundcr- 
stnnilings arise l)ctween European nations of similar religion, culture, and customs, 
we need not be surprised at the fatal want of understanding which may exist 
botween settlers and natives. Witii his own preconceived ideas of what is right 
and just and his own pressing burden of daily work, the cohmist has little time or 
dispoHition for entering into the sphere of thought and habit in which tlie native 
moves ; his want of s^'mpnth}' rapidly hardens into prejudice ; his prejudices pro- 
duce too often, as their iinal outcome, a feeling that the native is of a different 
hmnanity to himself and ordained to be a bower of woo<l and drawer of water. 
.Man'n view i»f life i< ko coh»urcd by his t»wn narrow experience, that if he had his 
will, he wouhl probably rant all men in his own mould, and the infinite variety of 
cliamct«r and tem})erament which gives vigour to the present and promise to tiie 
future would be loKt. 

The third, and in some ways, the gravest danger which threatens native races 
lies in their own ignorance and in their lack of moral stamina. The tide of civiliza- 
tion rcachoM them suddenly. Unprejmred for its perils, unable to adapt themselves 
to its new conditions, they sicken and die as the fish do in a lake which is flooded by 
the Siilt water of the oce^n. Civilizjttion infects with its iiassions, such as gambling, 
s)iirit flrinking, and the love of money, long before it gives the moral strength to 
resist them, an<l unless the native mces arc protected from indulgence in these 
acipiired vices, they are almost certain to Ikj degmded and destroyed by them. 

The touch of civiliziition has often been the touch of death. Better tliat her 
course should be stayed than that her hand should l>e red with the blood of nmrder. 
The honour of our nation, and of every other Christian nation, forbids that its 
eniigmtion and trade shouhl be biised on crime. It is diflicult for a State to control 
the cupidit}', brutality, and prejudice of its subjects in rcgitms outside its empire or 
even in its own remote clependencies. Distance, the imperfect and probably one- 
sided character of information, and the apath}' with which colonial affairs are 
generally regarded, have stood and still stand in the way. In the crown Colonies of 
the British Empire much must be left to the Gtivernor, in the self-governing Colonies 
everything deiiends u]»on the public opinion of the C(»lonios themselves. But the 
W(»rk must be d<uie and c;ui Is; thmc. 

In examining the subject, we shall find little profit from reviving the failures of 
the past, it will serve our purpose Isittcr to recall some of the examples which give 
earnest of a brighter future ftu* the native races of the world. 

JKSUlT MISSION OK TARAOUAV. 

Brief mention will sufiicc for the famous Jesuit Mission of Paraguay, 4 which 
for generations preserved the Indians of the interior from destructive contact with 
the outer world, and trained them to a docile performance of the duties of the Chris- 
tian religion as understood by the good Jesuit Fathers. The mission stands forth 

3 KeligiouB Musings. 
4 See Southey's History of Braisil. 
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brightly H{Hm tJio |»apu of hiHtory, Imt it has little teaching for an ago in which it 
HeeniH uo longer poBKihlo to Kcal a country against European civili/^ition or govern by 
the law of a paKMive obedience. 

WILLIAM rKNN'S HOLY KXrWIllMKNT. 

An example of nioro value iH to be found in the policy <»f AVilliani Penn towards 
the Indians of Pennsylvania. 6 It is well known that dtu'ing the seventy years during 
which the colony was governed up<ui the Christian principles of its founder, the 
friendship between the colonists and the Indians was unbroken. Penn's '' Holy Ex- 
periment " proved indeed a precedent to the nations. ** Wc have done better," said 
one of the settlera in 1684, " than if, with the pnuul Spaniards, we had gained the 
mines of Potosi. We may make the ambitious heroes, whom the world admires, 
blush for their sliamcf id victories. To the poor dark souls round us, wo teach their 
rights as men.*' 

There were three distinguishingifeatures of William Penn's pt)licy : 

1. Although he purcliased the land from the Indians, he did not remove them 
from it, but left them at lilxirty to settle as his subjects in many parts of the province. 

2. He gave them the full benefit and protection of the laws, enacting that in 
cases In whicli Whites and Indians were concerned they should sit in equal numbers 
on the juries. 

3. He gave the conduct of the Indian trade to a company of men chosen for 
tlieir integrity who bound themselves by certain regulations, especially in regard to 
fair dealing and to the sale of spirits to the natives. 

William Penn won the hetirts of the Indians by his justice, good faith and Chris- 
tian consideration and by going in and out amongst them as their friend, and the 
celebrated treaty of 1682 which was again and again ratified breathes a spirit of 
brotherly confidence worthy of tlie religion of love which he professed, and of the 
Holy Spirit whose guidance he sought to follow even in secular affairs. 

THR INDIANS OF THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 

The secret of his success lay in his desire, amounting to a feeling of religious 
duty, to understand the Indians and to treat them as brethren. ** Do not abuse them, 
but let them have justice and you win them," was his maxim. The same kind of 
conduct has been pursued by the Hudson*s Bay Company and the Dominion of Canada 6* 
Until the year 1870, the IIudson*s Bay ComjMiny — founded 2(K) yea re previously — had 
control over the vast territories between Lake Superior and the Kooky Mountains, and 
derived a princciv revenue fnnii the trade in furs. The 45 or 50,0()0 Indians who 
hunted the bufEafo and the moose in the Great North- West found in the Company a 
generous friend who watched over them like a father. Dr. J^e, who was long con- 
nected with the Company, gives some interesting details. " The white men," he says, 
" carry double the weight over the portages that the Indians do in the McKenzie Biver 
district, but the Hudson*6 Bay ComjMiny, out of kindness, jiay the Indians as nuicli for 
the voyage as they do the white men. They have nursed them in sickness. We 
never heard yet of a starving Indian but that we sent him fiMni, or. if near, brought 
him to a house to 1k3 fed, and he is fed and nourished as long as he re«|uircs it, free 
of charge ; and to do that, the Hudson's Bay Company ki}' up nearly double the 
quantity of food they require otherwise to feed the Indians. The Indian is taught to 
speak the truth, so that if any of you were travelling through that country and you were 
starving uud wanted food, if you met an Indian and obtained a supply of provisions 
from bun and gave him a scrap of paper with some ^lencil marks upon it which he 
did not uuderatand, telling him he would get a certain payment at his Fort he would 
take it as readily in pa} mcnt as one of us would do a sovereign or a bank note — so 
accustomed are they to be fairly dealt with." 

By a clean record of honourable dealing, the Conqiany, and the Dominion ' 
Government which has succeeded them, have won the confidence of the Indians. 
The factors and traders of the C<»mnany were men of intelligence and integrity, very 
sui>erior to the ordinary frontier pioneer. And the body of about 1,00(3 mounted 
police who now control the North West has succeeded nu»re by moral influence than 
physical force in teaching: the Indians to respect the law. Mission scIuhiIs and fnrni 
instructors are beginning to wean them from tlieir roving life ami the altsolute 
prohibition of the Honor traffic docs much to save them I'nnu degradation 
and ruin. The Indians in the whole of British North America have increased from 
108,000 in 1881 to 124,000 in 1888, which is perhaps the l>est proof of the success of 

*^— ^■^^^—^■^■^■^^■■^^— ^■W'^M^i^i^i^i'^i^^^— ■^^^■^■^^^^■^^^^■^"^— ^^— M» ^ I     I  •^^^W^^^— ^— ^^-^^^ I I ^^M^— I   I  I  I I — 

6 The " North American Indians and Friends," London, Edward Marsh, 1844. 

6 Pi'ociMjdings of the Royal Ckilonial Instittite, vol. XIV, pp. 58-97, vol. XV, i»p. 180- 
22U. 
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u policy which has boeu piir«iiuil. It was 8»iid of the IiuIiauH hy the Hon. A. G. 
rchibald, in words niniilar to those of William Penn, "There is one thing our people 
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have learned with regard to the Indians, that is, if they suspect you, you can do 

notiiing with tiioni, but if they sec you are in earnest to benctit them, they give you 

their entire cM)nfidencc. 1 have been engaged with them in sevoml treaties, and been coo- 

stautly with them, and I can say that 1 always found them faithful and honest, 1 

might almost say, native gontlemen/'T 

MISSIONAIIY EFKOnT IN SOUTH AKllICA AND AUSTRALIA. 

In South Africa and Australia the question has Injen dealt with less satisfactorily 
though thcic has been a growing disposition to act fairly towards the natives. 
Missionary effort, however, lias in several places been most successful. One St)uth 
African and oncj Austndian instance will serve to show with what practical wisdom 
the civilizing inHuence of Christianity may Ihj applied. 

A well managed missi<ui station such as Lovedalcg iu tlie South Katir diNtrict is 
an object lesson of good government to the natives. Upwards of 300 pupils from all 
parts of South Africa are here given a useful education. Dr. Stewart owes his 
success to the fact of trying to understand the natives thoroughly and working upon 
the good points of their character. The Kaiirs, who number upwards of a million and 
a half in the Cape Colony and Natal, are strong in their class feeling and their devo- 
tion to'a ruling i)ower. The ordei* and authority of a well appointed Mission Station 
are on this account well calculated to favourably impress thorn, and in pbintof fact a 
eomnuiuding influence has l)eeu exercised by such men as Dr. Stewart and the late 
Bishop Colenso, to whom the Zulus would appeal upon matters even of national 
importance. 

My other example is the Spanish Mission of New Norcia in the Victoria plains of 
Western Australia. It was thus described by Sir Frederick Broome, the Governor of 
the C(dony, in 1885. 9 " Here you may see a mediieval monastery, with its religious 
and laborious life in chapel and in field. Wheat, grapes, olives, tigs, and all manner 
of pmduce are cultivated on the extensive farms. Austndian natives not only sing 
in church or studj* in schotd but are engaged side by side with the monks in agricul- 
ture and various industries. The philanthropic and practical work of tlie Mission 
among the aliorigines of the colony lias now l>een carried on for more than a gener- 
ation. Year by yvjxr, with infinite pains, labour, and expense, it turns a number of 
the natives into Christian and civilized beings. The Australian aboriginal is a diffi- 
cult, and, uidesK caught very young, is generally considered a hopeless subject for tlie 
missionary, but the good Bishop and his Benedictines persevere and succeed too in 
their devoted and aumirable work. From what has been said it will be seen that tliey 
have accomplished much and certainly more than any other similar organisation in 
Australia. The first principle of the work in New Norcia is that it shall go beyond 
schooling and religious teaching. I have known a full-blooded, low type savage g(» 
out froiii this noble mission into civilized life, not only a good Christian, but an expert 
telegraphist." 

TMK I'ACIKIC. 

Much has U'cn done by mis.sionarics in other parts of the Pacific ; much more 
would have lieeii done but for their inability to protect the natives from the filibuster- 
ing expeditions of European adventurers. In order to prevent the terrible con- 
sequences that have resulted from the unrestricted admission of traders to the South 
Sea Islands, it seems neccssar}* tliat the civilized states of the world sliotdd exercise 
jurisdiction in some way over the whole of the Pacific, and exclude the bands of 
lawless whites whose tmscrupidous dealings have often made these Islands hells on 
earth. However averse we may l)e to the extention of colonial resi^wnsibilities, it is 
the duty of a nation to devise effectual metins for controlling the rapacity and cruelty 
of its subjects. The High Commission for the Western Pacific, constituted by the 
Kidnapping Acts of 1872 and 1875,^0 is an attempt by England, which has l>eeu 
partially successful, to regulate the Polynesian labour traffic and to protect the natives 
outside the limits of a British Colony or the jurisdiction of any civilized Power. It 
is much to l>e regretted that there has hitherto lieon no concerted action of tlie Powers 
on this subject. 



7 Until recent years the ])olicy of the United States towards the Indians was unworthv 
of so enliffhtened a country. Great changes^ however, have taken place, largely as the result 
of Mrs. Helen H. Jackson's "Century of Dishonour. 

8 Proceedings of tlio Royal Colonial Institute. VoL xv., i\ 68, ftc. 

9 Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. xvi., pw 200. 
10 Statutes 86 and 3G Vic., c. 10, and 38 and S9 Vic., c. 61. 
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THIS FIJI ISLANDS. 

More complete succuhh lias attended the annexation of tiie Fiji IsIaudH in 1874.U 
Subjected from the year 1840 to the settlement of whites of the rouglicst chiss, and 
devaHtatcd by iiitertrilKil wars, the eflorts of the missionaries ah)ne saved the Islands 
from utter anarcliy. As lonj? ago as 1859 the native chiefs offered tlic sovereignty 
of the group to the Queen of liliigland. This was declined, and a native govcrmnent, 
assisted by Europeans, was established, which produced a state of things simply in- 
tolerable, involving the demoralization and ruin of the mcc, and their disappearance 
at the mte of from 3,000 to 5,000 a year. Since 1874 the story is a different one ; 
the fightings of the past have been succeeded by unbroken peace, and the native 
papulation is now slowly gniwing. In 1888 there were among the native Fijian?- 
4,88G birtlis and 3,829 deaths, showing an increase of 450 in one year. This state of 
things is largely owing to the wisdom of the first Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon. He 
entered upon his duty in the true spirit. He enquired narrowly and minutely into the 
community system of the people, travelled through every part of the countrv, learned 
the language, sat in the chiefs' houses and heard alike the old songs of the people 
and the Christian hynms sung by the whole household at the close of the day. The 
result has been a peaceful acceptance of the British rule and a confidence in its 
justice and fair dealing which can only be lost by the most reckless government in 
the future. Sir Arthur Gordon traces this mainly to two things, tiie careful eon- 
sidenition and investigation of natives' claims to land and respect for their titles and 
the preservation and maintenance of the community system of the natives. If there 
were a sudden breaking up of this old social system, in a few months there would 
probably be fighting and bloodshed, and the native race would be doomed to absolute 
extinction in no long time. 18 

PRINCIPLKS OK A POLICY LIKBLT TO PRESBRVE NATIVE RACKS. 



It now only remains, upon the evidence before us— evidence which illustrates 
rather than exhausts the subject — to attempt to fonnulate some of the principles 
which appear likely to nefure the preservation and the welfare of native roces brought 
into contact with civilization. Anytliing like dogmatic assertion is out of place. The 
problem can only be solved by jwtient and unprejudiced examination. It varies 
widelv even witiiin the limits of the British Empire. The scattered Indians of 
Canada, with their independence, their chivalry, and their vindictiveness, are very 
ditferent from the compact masses of Kafirs in South Africa, equally brave but 
submitting themselves to the most rigorous of despotisms. The low-typo 
Aborii^ines of Australia are more dilHcult to civilize tlian the Maories or the South 
Sea Islanders. The question is of vast magnitude and complexity among the 
jarring nationalities of South Africa, while in the Fiji Islands it can be successfull}' 
treated by a single man. In some cases it is the roving disposition of the natives 
that has to be overcome, in others it is their apathy and self-indulgence. But 
nevertheless, the general conclusions may be given for what they are worth. 

The dangers which threaten native races m contact with civilization, arise as we 
have seen from the following causes : — 

1. The want of self-restraint found among colonists and traders. 

2. The dilHculty which races of different customs and civilizations experience 
in realising one another's habits of thought and life. 

' 3. The weakness of moral stamina and the ignomuce which are found in most 
native races. 

Any policy, which is to prove successful, nuist meet these dangers with their 
appropriate remedies. 

In the first place, it is obviously of great importance that as soon an native races 
come into contact with civilizati(m, they should come under some civilized jm'isdiction 
which will be exercised over them with al)SoIutejusticeand an open-handed consideration, 
and will protect them from unprincipled traders and settlers. This may be secured in 
several ways. A well constituted court deriving its authority from the concert of 
civilized powers would probably be nu>st effectual. Where the relatiouH with civilization 
are mainly commercial, a Chartered Company, such as the Hudson's Bay Company or 
the Chartered Companies of Africa, appears likely under well-devised regidations to 

11 Proceed ings of tlie Royal Colonial Institute, voL xiv., p. 159, &c 

12 In accordance with a promise made in the Congpress^ I now include the name of 
M. de Brazza, the distinguishodf French explorer, of whom an mteresting notice is given in 
the "AUnanack de la PaiXy /^A'9," under the title " M. le Braxxa et la oolonixation iiocifique.* 



Hwiiru the Nvc'lfaiv uF the nativuK. 18 Wlicru coluiiinjition .ik Inking place, a |in»- 
teet(»nile t»r n Crown Colony whose oilu-erK me more direclly reKponnihle to the lluinc 
Government in to lie preferred. In certain crrch, as in Canada, the protection of the 
natives may he safely left to a self governing and old-cstiihlished cohm}'. But 
whatever the form of the jnrisdiction, civilization must no longer tolerate the 
licence which has l»een allowed to traders and free-lwoters in the Pacific and on iimuy 
parts of the African coast, 

Secondly, the poli<:y shonld lie gnided by an intimate knowledge of the habits 
and ways of thought of the natives, and be pursued with uudeviating kindness. If 
natives are to be controlleil without being exterminated, the control must rest mainly 
on moml inilueiue — which will be quickly undernn'ned by bad faith or by a policy 
which leaves out of sight the native side of the question or the native ideas of what 
is just and fair. 

Thirdly, the government of native races must Imj in some measure paternal in its 
character. 14 Since they adopt our vices and are no match for our knowledge, it is 
uccessjiry to protect them against the results of their own ignorance and want of 
self-control, sometimes against selling their lands and hunting grounds, sometimes 
against the allurements of unscrupulous traders, nearly always against tlie traffic in 
drink. It is also almost essential to adopt well-considered measures for educating 
them and nnproving their morel and material condition. 10 Under this head, again, 
concerted action is most desirable. The conclusions of the Brussels Anti-Slaverv 
Conference, which owes so much to the untiring energy of men like King Leopold, 
Baron Lnmbermont, Lord Vivian, and Sir John Kirk, show how large is uie field to 
be covered and how fruitfully it may lye occupied. 

Upright and generous go vcrumeut, knowledge of the natives, and their protection 
against their own wcnknesscs, these are the main features of a successful native policy. 
I believe the outlook to be a hopeful one. The Brussels Anti-Slavery Conference is 
only one indication that civilized nations are feeling their moral responsibilities towards 
native races. Their subjects are no longer left at liberty to work tJie ruin of natives 
at their will. Civilized nations are waking up to the duty of freeing their name and 
their flag from the stain brought on them by the misdeeds of unpatriotic and self-seeking 
adventurers. And it would be ungenerous not to recognise that the principles which I 
have ventured to contend for are penetratiug consciously or unconsciously into tlie 
councils of statesmen and training up a body of colonial administrators who will 
redeem the errors and crimes of the past. We cannot, if wc would, stem the flow of 
civilization. It has devoured the earth like the raging tide of winter, breaking every 
barrier and scarring the shore with the marks of its untamed fury, but the time has 
come for the divine power of human brotherhood to calm this tmnultuous sea of 
passion and greed so that its waves sliall kiss the shores of distant continents and 
islands without tlisturbing the fragile shells of native life. 

The Resolution was seconded by Mr. W. Evans Dakby, 
who read precLs of ])apers which had been ])repared by Miss 
Ellen Kobinson, of Liverpool, and by Mr. H. K. Eox Bourne, 
Secretary of the Aborigines' Protection Society. Miss 
Robinson's paper follows m full : — 

IS WHAT RLANNEll CAN THE PUOTECTION OF THE LATTEll FIIOM 
AGGKESSION AND FliOM AN INVASION OF THEIR RIGHTS BE 

BEST SECURED ? 

At the root of all the wrongs, which have been, and arc still being niflictetl, 
upon weaker races, lies the fact that the maxim " Might is Right " is an accepted 
principle amongst Christian and civilised, as well as amongst heathen and barbarous 
nations. Those who are actuated by greed of gain or lust of power, and those who 



18 Ah to the n^irulatiug of these Comiiaiiies, see a valuable papifr by Oommaiider V. L. 
Cameron, in '* The National Review, June, 1890. * 

14 This has always been the basis of the relation between the United States and the 
Indians. They have been in legal theory independent nations under the protection and in 
the tutelage of the United States. 

16 In South Africa strenuous attempts have been made at educating the nativ^. See 
uixjn this subject a iwijjer by Wm. Greswell, Esq., in the Proceedings of the Royal Colonial 
Institute vol. xv., pj). G8-104. 



arc autuated by iKsnevoleiit and pliilaDtlirupliio iiiutivcH, arc alike iu tliis — (iicir Jioii- 
recognition of the truth, tliat the first and primary obligation resting on the stronger, 
is to treat the weaker yvith justice. No plea of our own interests, and no idea of 
civilising native races, or of delivering them from tyranny, or rescuing them from evils, 
justifies us in depnving them of life, liberty, or independence, " To proffer love, 
and to omit iustice is folly and insult " (Professor Newman). Because justice has 
been onutteJ, what has been the effect of the intercourse of the stronger with weaker 
nations, notwithstanding the fervent desires for the welfare of the latter, expressed, 
and, no doubt, sometimes felt by the former ? To quote the late Henr}' Richard, 
'* Ever since Christendom began in the 13th and 14tli centuries to overflow its 
ancient boundaries, by maritime adventure and colonization, there is scarcely an 
instance in which tne conduct of the stronger, and what ought to have been the juster 
and wiser races, with those tliat were uncivilised or semi-civilised, lias not been to 
the latter the source of unspeakable oppression and misery. Look at the Spaniards 
in Mexico, Paraguay, and Peru. Look at the Portugese in Brazil and 
India. L(»ok at the Dutch in India and South Africa. Look at the 
BVench in Algeria. Look at tlie conduct of the United Sfatos towards the 
Indians, and £ngland*8 conduct in India, in China, in the West Indies, and in South 

Africa In many instances, those who invaded their shores, and 

usurped possession of their lands, seem to have acted tacitly, if not avowedly, on the 
atrocious maxim laid down by one of the judges of the United States in regard to 
negroes, " that black men or coloured men have no rights which white men are bound 
to respect." This want of respect to the rights of native races is still a ruling 
principle in our treatment of them, and the peoples of Europe have yet to learn that 
aggression and oppression are just as much crimes against humanity in uncivilised as 
in civilised lands. If the principle of equal justice to strong and weak be acknow- 
ledged and accepted, we have still to consider in wliat manner the protection of the 
latter from aggression and from an invasion of their rights can best be secured. 

For this purpose it is highly desirable that some of the Governments of Europe, 
or even one such, should issue a declaration inviting the adhesion of the other nations 
to it, which should declare : 

1st. — ^That the acquirement of territory by fe^rcc or by fraud is manifestlv sheer 
robbery, and tliat civilised nations agree to no longer pursue these means of enlarging 
their possessions. 

2nd. — ^That when members of uncivilized races, murder or otherwise in jiu'e white 
men, the brutal and barbarous method of punishing the innocent for the guilty by 
bombarding towns, and burning villages, should no longer be pursued. . 

3rd. — ^That Governments should agree to put a stop to all trade and commerce 
hurtful to the natives, such as that in intoxicants, woiipons, and explosives. 

It is altogether a monstrous thing that any nation with the loast desire to act 
righteously, should be engaged in the com'scs condemned aUivc, yet European nations 
are guilty of all three at the present hour. How arc thoy dealing with Africa ? How 
were the vast territories now claimed by the Germans and EngHsh in East Africa 
acquired from Sayyed Bargash, the Sultan of Zanzibar ? He was by no means a 
barbarous ruler, but one who by the help of Sir John Kirk, had dtmc umch to civilize 
the country under his rule. Mr. Joseph Thompson points out, that, betrayed by the 
English and robbed by the Germans, helpless in the face of their superior strength, 
he surrendered his territory and lost his influence, and ruined and deserted, he died. 
Thus in the name of civilisation, every principle of law and equity was violated. 
Tliat it is quite possible to acquire territory justly from native races, 
to make friends with tliem, to live at peace with them, and greatly 
to benefit them, was proved by William Penn in the colonization of 
Pennsylvania in the 17th century. He never forgot the oneness of humanity, he 
treated the savage Indians of North America as part of the great family of God. 
He gave them a &ir equivalent for what they gave him. He made arrangements for 
the just settlement of disputes that might arise by appointing a joint Council of 
Indians and English. He showed himself their true friend. The Consequence was, 
that surrounded by many. tribes of wild Indians, who were constantly at war with 
other colonies, his colony lived in peace, without armies or armaments of any kind 
for three quarters of a century. Injustice is in tne end as inexpedient as it is 
wrong. 

If some or all civilized nations could be induced to sign and accept such a 
Declaration as the above, it would, no doubt, be wise to appoint a council consisting 
of representatives from those nations ; this council to act as an oflicial Aburigiues 
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Protcctiou AKHociution, imd to exaiiiiuc all treatieu made with the natioDH, aud Hocure 
to tiiciu just and equitable treatment. 

As regards tiic punitive expeditions condemned in the above Declaration, it is 
no uncommon thing to read in our daily ]mpur8 a paragraph such as the £ollo\vin|:^ 
extract: — ** Lieutenant Stewart was fatally wounded, but the bUio jackets had their 
revenge in shclh'ng a native village near the npot." It would be quite as just to 
bum a street in \Vhitecha|>el because of the murders committed there. 

And as regards the commerce, in belialf of which it is our great object to acf^uire 
fresh territory. (All our wars for the past 200 years have been for a market, sayw 
Professor Sceley). Mr. Joseph Thompson points out tliat because of the nature of 
this commerce, European intercourse with Africa has so far been an unmitigated 
curse, instead of a blessing. To the slave trade, earned on by Europeans till the 
beginning of this century, to the gin trade, and that in gunp<iwder aud guns still 
bemg carried on by them, may be ascribed the frightful evils we have brought upon 
the negro race. "With wea}K)ns of destruction, and vile spirits, we have intensitied 
every barbanms and bloodthirsty proinjnsity in the negro's nature, while arousing in 
him new bestial appetites calculatea to land him in a lower depth of squalor and 
degradation." 

Then there is the question as to how justice is to be secured to those races 
which liave already been subjected to stronger nations, and for whose good govern- 
ment, the latter have made themselves responsible. It is often overlooked by the 
peoples of Europe that officials entrusted with the government of these races liave 
immense power given to. them. They rule over temtories larger than some of the 
countries of Europe with an absolute authority, greater tiian tliat of most Eumpean 
Sovereigns. Now, those in this position are sometimes wise and good men, but are 
not always such, nor is absolute power likely to develop the higher virtues. The 
power to oppress often leads directly to oppression. Again colonists almost invariably 
despise conquered races, and are overbearing in their treatment of them, whilst fear 
of their numbers not unfrequently inclines them to severity and cruelty. Seemg 
these things arc so, it is evident that the rightn and liberties of the natives are likoly 
to be infringed upon, and that they are liable to be treated with gross injustice. This 
has certainly been so in many, if not in most cases, notoriously so in that of England 
and Zululand. How tlien is justice to be secured for subject native races? The 
old Komans, at one period of their history, had tribunes, chosen by the Plebeians, to 
watch over and protect the rights of the people; and, perhaps, a plan somewhat 
similar to this might answer now as regards the weaker peoples. The natives might 
themselves choose a small body of representatives, some from their own people, and 
some, in whom they had confidence, from the ruling race; and this body should 
watch over their interests, and endeavour to secure justice both for individuals 
and tlie whole native comnmnity. In colonics, where, as at the (Jape, there is repre- 
sentative government, it is manifestly unjust to exclude any from the franchise on 
account merely of race or colour, but to prevent the (hmger of a horde of uncivilized 
and illiterate votei*s there might be an educational test of fitness applied to whites and 
natives alike. This plan would doubtless stinmlate the latter to take advantage of 
the education which ought to be provided for them. It is surely not too nmch to 
hope that European and American nations with all their advantages, their privileges, 
and their high ideals will soim cease from the robbery and oppression of the weaker 
nations, their younger brothers. To stand aloof from injustice, sjiys Professor New- 
man, is the motto and flag to which all the highest souls and intellects of mankind 
under every religion or no religion will enthusiastically rally. 

An International Conf rence on this subject on similar lines to the Berlin and 
Brussels Conferences would probably do nmch to arouse general interest in the ques- 
tion, to establish a more righteous basis of action and to lead to scnue such practical 
measures as have been proposed above. Might not this present Peace Congress sug- 

fest to the Inter- Parliamentary Congress that the members of the latter should bring 
efore their respective Parliaments a proposal that such a Conference be held at no 
very distant date ? 

Finally, let us all remember and let the tlumght urge us on in our efforts for 
justice and righteousness " that the cries of the oppressed have entered into the ears 
of the Most High. Such are the purity and certainty of His judgments that lie can- 
not be partial in oiu* favour. He hath opened our understandings concerning our duty 
towards these peoples, and it is not a time for delay. Should we now be sensible of 
what He requires of us, and neglect to do our duty in firmness and constancy, still 
waiting for some extraordinary means to bring about their deliverance, God may by 
terrible things in righteousness answer us in this matter" (Woolman). 
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Precis of Paper by H. R. Fox BOURNK. 

Note, — Tlie pai)er appears in the Ahorigines^ Friend No, 3. vol, iv. 

New Series. 

The establishment, of dominion by civil ize»l Sttites over weaker 
nines, us in the case of the Colonial Empire of Great Britain, however 
faulty in some of its incidents, is inevitable, and in accordance with the 
law as to " the survival of the fittest." We cannot hope to prevent further 
extension both of colonising or, yet more, of trading enterprise, and all 
we can reasonably expect or effectually strive for, is that it shall be done 
under more philanthropic conditions than heretofore. 

The *' weaker races," with whom we have been brou<3rht in con- 
tact, may be grouped generally in two divisions, the one comprising the 
North American Indians, the Austnilians, and others, whose countries 
have already lieen to a large extent seized and colonised by white men, 
for whom all that can now be done to save them, as far as possible, from 
extermination, and to lighten, if we cannot repair, the injury brought 
•upon them ; the other, comprising especially the vast populations of 
India, already conquered by us, and of Africa, now being viciously 
" scrambled " for, who can never be ousted though they may be tyrannised 
over by Europeans. 

The African problem is of the most present importance. In this 
Continent there is more opportunity and better warrant for trading than 
for colonising enterprise. This is so even in South Africa, yet more in 
other parts. Here large acquisitions of territory are especially to be 
deprecated. All we have any right to do, or can expect to do, with anj' 
credit or advantage to our rulers, or without injury to the natives, is to 
extend legitimate trade relations with them, which may probably lead to 
to some sort of sovereignty over those with whom we deal. But to that end 
it is essential that we should keep within the narrowest limits of our 
territorial possessions, and require from the natives no more subjection 
to us than is involved in observance of the contracts freely made by 
their authorised chiefs and not extorted from them ; that there should 
be no arbitrary interference with their institutions. Such progress in 
civilization as they may be capable of, being left to the unofficial 
guidance of missionaries and others, and not insisted on by European 
Governments ; that, above all, such trade as is carried on by the natives 
shall be legitimate in itself, and not in such commodities, like poisonous 
liquors, as debase and ruin the natives ; and that in International 
adjustments of "spheres of influence," and the like, the powers and 
checks agreed upon shall have for their object the prevention, not the 
organised development, of wrong-doing. 

The following paper ou this subject was prepared by M. 
De Montluc, Conseiller a la Cour d'Appel de Douai : — 

KAPPORTS DES liTATS CIVILISES AVEC LES KACES INFKUIEUIiES. 

" That honesty is the best policy is a maxim which we firmly believe to be gcnerally 
coirect, even witli resiiect to^ the toniiwral interest of individuals ; but, witti 
resi^ect to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer excel itionn, and that for 
this reason that the life of societies is longer than the life of individuals. It is 
IxjRsible to mention men who have owed great worldly pros^x^rity to breaches of 
private faith ; but we doubt whether it be possible to mention a state which has 
on the whole been a gainer by a breach of public faith." — Macaulay. Easay On 
Olive. 



Nous aurions pref^re voir cette int^reseante question posee en tennes plus 
irreprochubles. 

D'une part nous n'aiiuons pas cette locution : natioM civilisees, a laquelle nous 
Bubstituerous ccUe-ci : ftatioiis 2^lic4e8, La civilisation est ton ourn relative : c'est 
une affaire de ** plus ou de moins " ; souvent nieine c'est uue question de point dc 
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viic ; c'cHt aiiisi quo lunH{Uc doiix graudcH puiHHUiicutt tfu |Mrttigcut loutc iitiu vanlu 
partie de continent par le sen I droit dc Icur bon plaipir, on pout so dcniander si dies 
up^isRcnt en pcnplcs civiliHos, ct si Icnrs victinies no s(»nt jvih j)hiH inlercRHantcH ot iin 
pen nioins borlKircs qu*clic8-ni6nics ; touto la diifercncc c'cst quVIles jouissent des 
bienfiiits d*nn Gouvernemont regulicr, dont Ic niecunisnie Ich met en niesiirc de 
Witisfnire leur und^ition ; tandis qne les peuples assujettiM a leiir nsurpation, inauqneiit 
d'organisatioii politique et se trouveut par la-nienie liors d*6tiit de resister. 

Nous n'aitnons pas da vantage cette expression : racen infirieure9. Ne greftons 
pas les difficult^s de rantliropcdogie sur celies, dej4 considerables, du problenie qui 
nous est souniis ; nous ne ])cnsons pas, (raillcurs, que la eonsidomtiun iIch races doive 
ontrer en ligne de conipte en inatiere de droit des gens : quiconque a face liuniaine 
peut se reclauier du r/i*o«< ! II n'y a pas d'aristocratie parnii les nations : les forts el 
les faibles sont egaux aux yeux de la loi et le droit des gens est a nos yeux une lot 
veritable. 

Nous ne nous occuperons |)as, en eilet, des devoirs nioraux des nations, niuis de 
leurs devoirs juridi(}ues : nous laisserons de cdte les obligations qui ne sont que du 
doniaine de la conscience. 

Quand nous parlerons des droits et devoirs des nations, il 8*agira des droits et 
obligations garanties par une sanction ou susceptibles de Tetre. Quant aux autres 
obligations elles sont du d<nnuiue du nioraliHte, du pliilosoplie, du predicateur, ou du 
Tnissionnaire. 

Pom* ne pas cliicoter sur los mots, uousenlendrons par fiatiofui civiligiea leu nations 
polic^Sf c'est-a-dire or^nis^es en societ^s, pourvues d'un gouvernement souniis a des 
lois ou coutumes etabhes. Car nous n'avous pas la sotte pr^somption d'^tablir une 
^clielle de proportion entre telles ou telles civilisations, de declarer, par exemple, que 
la Chine ou la Turquie sont moins civilisees que la Russie ou le Mexique, et de fixer le 
point exact oh commence la civilisation et oiS elle finit. 

I. Devoirs. 

ler. — Le premier devoir d'une nation policee est de respecter les principes du 
droit des gens vis-a-vis toutes les autres sans aucune distinction. 

Elle doit par consdquent respecter le territoire des nations uon policees avec le 
mdme scrupule que celui des puissances europeennes. 

Et par territoire il faut entendre aussi bien les terres proprement dites (plaincs, 
montagncs, cfttcs) que Ich Hcuvcs, lacs, et Icur rives, ilcs, tlots, mors tcrritoriales 
golfes et baies. 

Nous ne faisons {ms d'cxccption pour los terres qui ne scniient pan Tobjct 
d'^ppropriation priv6e ; qu^ellcs soient a un purticulier, a une famiUe, u une tribu ou a 
TEtat (& qui revicnt, en tons ca8,ledomaine eminent), elles doivent $tre sacr^es pour 
tons. 

2me. — Une scconde obligation est de respecter la vie, I'lionneur, laliberte, et toutes 
les proprictes des nati(niaux de TEtat non police. 

3me. — Une troisieme obligation est de leur asnurcr, tur noire propre territoire, lu 
jouissance des droits <!e riiommc : de les prot^'ger dans leurs pci-sonnes et dans Icure 
biens, en leur protant A cet effet le contours de la police ct de la justice. 

On ne saurait admettre, par exemple ni la traitc, ni los o|>crations de louaye force 
equivalant k des contrats de servage : les victimes de ces ignobles speculations ont 
droit (\ la protection des tribunaux, quelle que soit la nation k laquelle \]8 appartien- 
nent. 

4me. — La quatrieme obligation consiste k respecter le droit do Tindependance de 
la nation non policee. S'il plait k un peuple de vivre k Tetat de communisme, de 
collectivisme ou d'anarchisme complet, ce n^est pas une i-aison pour qu'une nation 
policde s'arroge le droit d'intervenir dans sea affaires int^rieures sans motif special. 

Le droit dMntervention ne peut s'excuser qu'en vertu d'un traiii dont il B*agit 
d'executer une clause ou d'assuror Texecution par equivalent. 

Nous n'admettons aucune intervention en dehors de ce cas, dtant entendu 
toutefois (^u*il ne faut pas confondre le droit k une reparation avec le droit 
dMntervention. 

Nous ne saurions multiplier davantage les obligations jvridiques de la nation 
policee a Fegard de celle qui ne Test pas. 

Nous ne sonnnes pas disposes notamment u admettre qu'une luxiioiiaruHcve ait la 
mission de couimuniquer k celles qui le sont moins quelque chose de sa sup^rioritc. 
En fin de compte cela regarde chaque nation ! Ei^t-il bien sftr que notre civilisation 
europ^enne soit, au point de vue de tel ou tel Ktat de TAfrique, quelque chose 
d'enviable? Et si nous avons la pretention de civiliser les negres, pourquoi des 
neg^es ne passerions-nous pas ensuite aux Musulmans, de ceux-ci aux Chinois, dont la 
civilisation pourtant est au moins aussi raffiuco, sinon aussi judioieuse que la ndtre ? 
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Lea libro-peDseiira ont-ils le droit de se dire plus civiiisjs que les Outholiquesi? 
Les CatholiqueB k Icur tour peuvent-ils so considerer coinme plus civiliscH que} les 
Protestants et ceux-ci considerer les Mnsulmans comnie des bsxrbares ? Oil commence 
le harbare? Oh finit le civilis^? Nous n'avons plus m^me unjourd'hui de ligne 
factico de delimitation pour ^tablir le partage. II fut un temps oii tout ce qui ne 
parlait pas Grec etait barbare ; puis tout ce qui n'etait pas englob^ dans I'Empire 
Romain le devint ; puis enfin tout ce qui n'etait pas Chretien le fut & son tour. 

Aujottrd*hui la langue n^est plus un diagnostic ! On pent parler la langue de 
Shakespeare sans ^tre exclu dn monde poli ! Quant au Christian isme, des hommes 
marquants dans les nations les plus nvanc^es ont rompu avcc lui plus ou moins 
ouvertement, et il faut bien le dire, pariui les nations dirigcantes dn grand concert 
europ^en, une forte proportion des chefs politiqucs et Ic tiers au moins du peuple ne 
sont plus Chr^tieDS qus de nom. 

Laissons done de c6tc Vitiqiietie de la religion. Est-ce la croyance en Dion qui, 
abstraction faite de toittc denomination dc sectc, dctermincni la civilination ? Moins 
encore. Les nations consid^rces commc Ics plus cttltirees^ marclicnt vers rathrisme et 
ce sont les peuples envisag^^s comme retardataires qui conservciit la foi en TKtre 
Supreme. La croyance au spiritucl n*est done ()as plus Tindice de la> civilisation que 
de la barbaric. 

Pour ^tre dans la verit6 il faut dire que dans ce siecle de diffusion des.lumicres, 
de faciles communications de la {>ensde, de merveilleuse /upiditi5 de tran8}M;rt, les 
rangs des nations sont im pen confondus ! Dans tons les Ktatsil y^a des individus 
extrSmement avances et des masses rctardatairos ; dans tons les Etats il y a /les 
individus qui seraient capubles d'instruirc ccrt-ains individus d'un autre Etat 
quelcontjue. 

Nous n^admettons done pas en hlof de pr6-eminencc absolue de culture ! 

Quelle bninche d*ailleurs faudrait-il consid<'rer? Les arts, les holies lettres, le 
droit, Tadministration, ou le commerce, Tindustrie, les sciences ? 

En resume pas de pre-eminence pouvant engendror robligatiim de com- 
muniquer sa superiority materielle ou intellectuelle anx nations non policccs. Ccs 
nati(ms peuvent, d Unr jjohU de rwe, se considerer comme plus heureuses que les 
peuples europeens. La liberte, Tespacc, la vie facile, le charme de la nature 
primitive, Texemption dMmpdts ne sont-ils pas des avantagcs h, mettre en lialance avec 
ceux resultant de la vie factice des centres urbanises ? L'habitude, et les besoins que 
riiabitude a crees en nous, constitue la vraie superiorite de la vie rnltir^e ! Avons- 
nous une plus grande somme de jouissnnces que certains peuples nonuides ? C*est ce 
que ni eux ni nous ne pouvons determiner faute d*une mesure comnmne ! 

Tout ce que nous jwuvons constater c*est qu'au point de vue de nos habitudes et 
au regard de notre opinion publique iiotre condition sociale pamit superieure. 

Mais notre npinion n*cst elle pas le rcsultnt <le nos habitudes et ct^IIrs-ci ne sout- 
elles [MIS recipHKiuemcnt dependantes de notre opinion? Impossible de rien formuler 
d'al«olu a cet egard. II serait temeraire d'ediHer sur le doute et sur le contingent 
Tobligation precise de faire participor t'i nntre condition, c^eiix qui nV sunt |vas associes 
INir la destinee. 

. II. DnoiTS. 

Quels sont nos droits vis-(i-vis les nations non policees? 

Pas un de plus que ceux que nous pouvons avoir vi8-j\-vis les nations polid'cs. 

Ija barbaric d*uii etat ne pent nous autoriseri\sortir des regies du droit international. 

Ir. Je viens de dire que nous n'avons pas le devoir de communi(iuer notre r»/^ff re 
aux autres peuples. Jo vais plus loin : nous n*avons |xis le droit de prctenilre les 
civiliser malgre eux 

Nous devons respecter lenr liberie jusquW son extreme limite. Nous n'avons que 
la faculte legitime de nous defendre centre Tabus que ces peuples pourraient en faire. 

Nous nions absolument le droit de s'emparer d'un temtoire sous pretexte qu'il est 
occupe par un peuple harbare. 

8i ce peuple a insidte Ttm de nos nntionaux, nous pouvons en tirer satisfaction. 
Jc comprends qu'un peuple police aille exerccr des actes de haute police dans un Etat 
sauvage, cliAtier les coupables, les capturer,executer les principiiux complices, exiger 
une compensation pecuniaire, mais quant i\ s'emparer des tcrritoires pour se les 
approprier, c'est un acte de brigandage international que nous ne saurions 
legttimer. 

Les nations qui se disent civilisues, ne donnent, helas 1 h cet egard que trop 
d'examples de leur mcpris de la justice! Elles ne savent memo pas donner i\ leurs 
violations du droit I'apparence de la moderation. II appartient d la conscience des 
hommes de Droit de leiu* infliger un bL^me autorisci 

Jm conqnete ne doit plus figuror an nombre des moyens d'acquerir un territoiro. 
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II faut que le XlXmo siecle oso proclamcr hautoinent et sans aucune restriction ce 
principe. 

En cc qui nous concerne nous ne transigerons jamais sur cc point 

Les violations qui y sjnt apportees tous ies jours par les plus grandes nati 
continent Europcen s tnt & nos ycux autunt de votes defait^ ot no constituer.mt 
des }>oies de droit, 

Est-ce tk dire qu*il faille deranger la carte du inonde, remonter en arriere et discuter 
les acquisitions ou annexions de provinces ou possessions qui se perdent dans la nuit 
des temps. 

Cc serait cliercher le pire sous pretoxtc do reparer Ic nial ! 

Cc qu*il faut c'est faire tous nos efforts pour que cc deaideraluni de la conscience 
des pcuplcs, pour quo ce dire des avocaU de la philanthropic, devienne un jour une 
reality (tans Ic grand proces de Tlust^iire. 

II existe de nos jours un fort courant en ce sens ! L*einportera-t-il sur le courant 
contmire? Ce n'est pas impossible! 

Quand on se SC171 aper9u que la conquete occasionne plus de d^boircs qu*elle ne 
procure ile profits, on finira peut-ctre par y renoncer. 

Le siecle est un sieclepositif. C^estlecdtc pratique qui scul pent faire triomplier le 
cdl^ ideal. Quand on constatera qu*il n'y a pas plus de Ix^nciice que de gloire 4 faire 
entrer notrc culture A coups de canon et ii coups de baionettes dans la tete des negres 
dcsjaunesou dcH metis, on rononceiu u faire de la propagunde civilisatrice par les 
procedi'*s do la plus pure barbaric. Nous ne nous faisons (ms d'illusions : le droit 
dominera le jour ou Trnteret bien comprin des nations policees les feni renoncer t le 
violer ouvcrtement en pure perte. 

2me. Fa,ut-il reconnaitre ccpendant aux nations policees le dmit de faire dis- 
paraitre un Etat sauvagc dont Texistence est un danger et un doiuniage tous les jtmrs 
pour les aut res? Qui, tout commc nous reconnaitrions ce droit vis-&-vis une nation 
policoe, mais |kis autreinent et pas da vantage. 

Dalxird ce n'est qu'aux nations limitropbes ou voisines qu'il ap|mrtiendrait 
de soulever la qucHtion. Et pour la rogler, il faudrait sV'ntendro et prendre des 
niesurcH concortees et exccutees d*iui commuu accord. 

Dans aucun cas nous n admettrions (pi'uiie ou plusieurs des nations intercss('eH en 
proiilasHeiit pour uccapurer le tcnitoire du peupio a rcduirc ou K; r6duire en servitudo 
sous une forme (pielconque de domination bien 011 nial dissimulee. 

Nous reconuuissons seulement le droit Ir du mettre ce pcuple liors d'etat de 
nuire ; 2mt de le reconstituer sur des bases nouvelles, sans porter atteinte ft son 
indepeiidance. 

Nous n*admettons done, mome dans ce cas, qu'im simple droit de repression, 
et uon d'intervention permaneuto. 

3me. Nous admettons la legitimite des traites avec les nations uon iiolic6es ; ces 
traitcs doivent etre respectiis comme les autres. 

Ces traiti's peuveut etre des trait«*s de commerce, tie navigation, des traites de 
paix, des traites (ralliance. • 

Mais iJK pen vent etre aussi des traiti's de ceMsiou de (erritoire ou de nrotectorat. 

Ces derniers doivent etre clabores et couclus avec la plus grande cu'conspection. 

Les poiivoirs des chefs ou deputes etant toujoiu's contestables ot douteux chez les 
nations nou [lulici'es il ne faut traiter avec elles qu'avcc la derniere prudence et en 
parfaite connuissance de aiusc. 

Tout traite fait kimis riuiluence de la contraiute, de la fraude, de Terreur grave est 
illegal. Illegal aussi serait le traite determine par des promesses fallacieuses ou 
il egitimes. 

Les nations policees doivent se garder d'employcr aucun des moyeus suivants : — 

Ir. Intcrvenir entre de<ix factions ou tribus aux prises et assurer ia pre-eminence 
de rmie en echango de Tabandon du territoire do Tautrc. 

2me Uenverser un chef pour le remplacer par un autre tpii a prcalablement 
promts ou auquel on arracho ulterieuremeiit la pnunesse de ceder tout oupartiu deson 

3me Venir en aide h une nation uon policee dans ses demeles avec un |>ays 
voisin, et 6changer tout ou partie de son territoire centre colui de c-o pays voisiu 
qu*on I'aide d soumettre, ce qui n*ost qu un autre mode dc spoliation d(';guisee sous 
1 apparcnce du service rendu ; 

4me Se faire consentir le germe d'une cession do torritoire ou termes ambigus, 
qui n'indiquent cluirenient qu'une promesse dc protection pour letat faible, et 
impliquent en rcalite un achemiuement vers une acquisition terriloridle, dans la 
langue volontairement obscure de la diplomatie. 

5me MeiCre uue nation non policee dans ralternative entre la conquSte et le 
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protoGtorat,c'eBt-ii-dire arriver & quelque chose do legtd en apparence par la lueuace do 
quelque chose qui ne Test pas. 

Ginc La iiiettre duus ralternativo entro la destruction et le protcctorat, c est-^- 
dire entre deux clioscs quo nous adinettous cventue'.Ieuient Tuue et Tautre, nmis ii (a 
condition que par la menace ou roitVe de Tune, on n'arrive pas indirecteuieut It 
I'autre. , 

Nous aduiettons la destruction d'un Etat criminel, violant habitue'lenient 
Ics principes esscnticls du Droit des gens, niais pour le reconstruire sur les bases 
dune Socicte nouvelle, non pour usurper son tenitoire ou Tannexer d titre de 
protcctorat impose. 

La plus grande reserve s'imposo done H Tegard des nations non policees. 

Ajoutons cette consideration, trop sou vent negligee et capitate ce])endant. 

La grande ditUculto en mutiere Internationale est celle de lapreace. 

Entre nations policres on ar.ive presqiic toujours <\ bo mcttre d'accord sur 
les principes^ mais le phis souvent on n'est pas d'accord en faiL Dans la plus petite 
airaiic^ 4le p.irlementaires, de prisounierSf d'ambulances, chacun sentient que c'est 
rcnnemi qui a tue le premier, viole la convention de Geneve, arme des paysans, 
fusille djs regidijrs. La lueme chose ne se passe-t-elle pas en temps de paix A 
chaque ahordage de navires ? 

Chacun rejctte la faute sur le navire etranger, et, ce qu'il y a de plus curieux, 
c'est que chacim fournit des tomoiiis categori(pies et des arguments peremptoires. 

Ne voit-on pas quo la dilRculte decuple lorsqu'on a aifaire in, des nations non 
ptilicoes ? 

" Vous avez massacrd nos com mordants, nos missionnaircR, incendie leurdemcure! 
C^cst le commei^ant qui a commeticol II a Ixittu ou fait Imttre tel ou tol des ndtres, 
Ta menace de son revolver^ il a Sc-duit im vouluscduire la tille d'un tel, la fern mo de tel 
autre! Le feu? C*est hii qui la mis etant ivre, ou Tun de KosdomcNtiques! ou bien: 
c'est un vagabond, un ivrogne, un fou qui a fait le coup! Le missionnaire? il a 
enlevt'; un enfant a ses parents ; nic nos Dieux, attaquc par ses predications nos chefs, 
nos moeurs, nos coutumes, qui sont nos lois a ^lous^ insulte notre nation, nos ancetres, 
profanf* notre culte !" 

Comment savoir, et snrtout comment pronrer la vvrite? 

4me. — NouH avons laissi* de cote ce qui n*est (pie du domaine de la conscience. 
Les t>\}K'ditionH entreprises dans Tintcrot de la science, de la divulgation des cout 
naissances humaines, de la conversion des paiens, ne saumieut a nos 3*eux figurer au 
nombre des devoirs ou dus droits juridiques iuternationaux. 

Les particuli.'rs ou les associations <]ui les entreprendront n'auront d autrcs droits 
(]ne les autres nationaux et par example que les entrepreneurs d'expeditious com- 
mercialcs ou industrielles. 

Les intentions des uns comme des autres seront souvent suspectees p&r les nations 
non policres. lis courront de grands dangers. lis savent a quoi ils s'exposent ot 
s'ex|»osL'nt ii ce qu'ils savent, c'est-A-dire en delinitive A ce qu'ils veulent. 

Li nation k laquelle ils appartieunent aura le droit, le devoir meme de les 
protrger, et de tirer satisfaction des oll'enscs, dommagcs ou crimes dont i s seraient 
viclimes. 

Mais il ne faut })as oublicr que jamais la satisfaction it retirer ne pourra otre 
une acquisition de territtjire et que la revanche, vindicte ou cliAtimcnt, ne devra ])as 
(•tre proportionne i\ la criumto, A la forocitc des con|Mibles ; lenr ignomnce, leur 
b:irbarie est ime circonsUmce attcnuaute de leur faute: les peupL-s sauvages sont 
naturcllement ombrageux et vio!ents; il est pt'rilleux de savcnturcr au milieu 
d'enx, sage de n'3' point aller, rationnel en tt)ut cas de n'y alter quVi ses risipies et 
perils. 

Le chatiment ne doit done atteindre (pie les cou|Nib!es iipnuuliats ; il serait inique 
de faire remonter la responsabilite de leur faute jusqu'i\ TlCtat ou A ses chefs, aucim 
bien de veritable respon.sabilitc juridi(pie ne pouvant etre prcsnmtj dans les Socicti's 
non ]iolicoes ; quant A la solidarit(r^ humaine, notion purement morale, elle ne ))eut 
avoir pour r(}sultat de faire (Kirtager aux innocents la faute des cou^Mibles, ce qui serait 
la ret<uirner C(Mitre s<m objectif maniloste. 

TIL— SANCTION. 

L'accompHssement du devoir moral procure la satisfaction intime de la con 
science : c'est Li son unique sanction. 

Quelle est la sancti<in du devoir jttridiqm et de son correlatif le droit, h IV'gnrd 
dune nation non policee, c'est-a-dire (pii nest pas prcsumce vivre dans le sUttus 
jwidictis f II semble qu'il n'en existe ixis. 

Si Ion y regarde de pres, on voit qu 'elle pout exister. 
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Ir. D abord la natiun non policee peut exceptionnellemeat se trouyer dans un 
rapport juridique avec tel ou tel Ltat, polled ou Don. EUe peut avoir contracts ou, 
Hans coiitrnt. realiKi* line alliimcc, pacte d'amitic, dc coiiimercc, de navigation, de pn>- 
tectomt, etc., etc, — danH tons ce« ens cette nation, dcipourvue du statun juridicun 
quant k Hon droit public interne, a inoincutan^nient au moins et pour ce dont il B^ctgii 
— ce qui est tout pratiquement— eniprunt^ le status jttrisdictus international. 

Ici la sanctioft appamit d*eIlo-mdme : clle est la m^me que dans les rapports entre 
Etats polices. 

2me. Second cas. La nation non polic^e se trouve dtre mise en cause ou inter- 
venir }>ar le fnit on la voloute d'une ou pi usieurs nations policies. Ici encore la notion 
de droit nait claireuicnt : la sanction appamit elairement aussi. Supposous, par 
example, deux puissances dont le territoire est s^par^ par un Etat non polic^ ; Tune 
d'9lle« passe par son territoire ou le force t conc6der le passage ; ou au contraire 
TEcat non police mobilise spontan^tnent des forces pour s opposer d ce passage, ou 
bien est requis ile le fairc mr luic ou deux puissances voisines. Diifait nait un droit, 
L'autre puissance atira-t-ellc le droit de rcsister & pe fait ? devra-t-elle le subir ? 
pourra-t-elle au inoins traitor legitimement avee TEtat non polled poiu* obtenir la 
coucession d'un a vantage pareil, ou le retrait, la suspension, la cessation de cet 
a vantage ? 

II est visible que, quoi qu'il advienne, ce qui aura lieu sera pourvu d'une sanction 
au nioins <^ventuc!]e. Nous retonibons dans lea termes du droit international 
ordinaire entre nations policies, avec ce simplr ftii^MBNT DR fait rn plus qu*un 
tiers Etat non polic^ est en cause. 

Actuelleuient il arrive presi|ue toujours qu*en pareil cas le droit international est 
viol6 au dt'tri incut de TEtat non police ; d la conclusion de la paix les deux nat^ions 
policees se dedfuninagent des frais de la campagne au detriment du troisieme Etat, 
sous un pretcxte on sous un autre, et se r^concilient k ses ddpens ; on a m^ine 
souvent V inipudeuccd' invoquer 1' int^ret de la civilisation pour justifier une sem- 
blable violation du droit des gens. Ne voit-on pas en ploine paix de grandes puis- 
sances accaporer d* iunnenses territoires, sous reupbemisme protectorat, neutralisa- 
tion, voie de transit, pays d' influence ! (Qu*ont-a y voir les tierces puissances ?). 
" Et quant A ce que nos evang61istes et leurs associ^s du Kulturkainpf appellent les 
races inferietires, leur partage est d'etre partage ? Elles ne jouissent point du 
status juridictts : elles n ont pas droit aux privileges qui en d^rivent I " 

C'est tout le contrnire qui doit avoir lieu. Le droit international doit ^tre 
d*uutant plus stricteuient observe qu*un Etat non police est en cause. Le droit 
n'est point un privilege ; les faibles, les incapables doivent compter sur sa protection 
plus rigoureusement encore que les,autres. 

D'ailleurs TiTiteret de tons les Etats polices est d\)btenir de ceux qui ne le sont 
as leur adli6Hion uux regies du Droit Public, et cette adliesion ne s'obticndra que par 
a mise en lumiorc dc la sup^*riorit6 du Droit sur la Force. L^ est laseule propagande 
fructueusc. 

C'est par les bien f aits inbcrents k la condition de Soci^t^ Polic^e qu*on pourra 
con(|uerir a ce sysleme les Societes non policees. Co n'est pas par los pratiques do la 
barbaric qu'on amenera les barbares 4 la civilisation. 

Que sp passera-t-il done, d'apres notro doctrine ? La puissance qui so plaint de 
ce que TEtat non police a, par exemplo, accord6 le passage h son enucmi, jHiurni lui 
deniander des explications, et si elles sont refus6es prendre ses inesures pour paralyser 
r avs^ntage concede h. son adversaire, par exemple : occuper & son tour certains points 
de TEtat intermediaire, un defile, une embouchure de fleuve, une foret, une montagne, 
etc., etc. Lorsque la paix se ^ebattra, les deux puissances auront t stipuler les 
conditions de 1' Evacuation de V Etat non police, les reparations qui lui seront dues ou 
qu'il dcvra, les mesures h prendre pour que d^sormais sa frontiere soit plus visible, 
plus facile ii defendrc, plus difhcile h francliir ; tout cela pourra fairc Tobjet do 
traitds de delimitation, de fortification ou de rectification de f rontieres, d'indenmitds de 
guerre, de desarmcment, de toutes sortes de conventions, en un mot, tout commc entre 
nations toutes policees. 

Dans toutes les conventions les droits et devoirs t^ue nous avons traces ci-dessus 
doivent ^tro inscrits, vises, ou tout au moins observes : ils passeront ainsi dans le 
domaine du droit public positif. 

3nie. Ce n'est pas tojit. 

La conduite aun Etat polic6 vis-&-vi8 d'un non polled pourra ^tre 1' objet 
d'observations, de demandes a explications, de pourparlers diplomatiques, de conflits, 
de suspension de relations, d' hostilites mdmo entre deux ou plusieurs Etats polices. 

Les exemples pourraient 6tre infinis. Inutile d'en citer beaucoup. Supposons 
qu'un Etat polic^ soit devenn, par V acquisition d'un non-polic^, voisin limitrophe 
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d'une Hutre puissance polioee, ou de ses possesions : il pout rcsulter do cot etat dc 
choses modintS un ddsa vantage an moins apparent ou relatif pour cettc puissance dont 
la frontiere n'est en realite plus dans la m^ine condition. De i^, dcniandc d*oxplica- 
tions, cchange do notes, mobilisation peuc-dtro, prise de gages, etc., etc. ; si Ton 
arrive h uu arrangement, les clauses devront en ^tre bodies sur les priucipes quo nous 
avons ^tablis ci-dessus, et qui passeront ainsi du domaine de la tli(^orie dans la pratique. 

4me. D*une fayon g^nerale m^me la politique d^une puissance {xilid'c pout porter 
ombroge & une autre en raison de ses proc^des k regard d'un ou dc plusieurs Etats 
non-polices. Des critiques de toute nature (simples prctextes dc cliiaine ou raisons 
vraies) peuvent etre dlevdes ft ce sujet. Ces critiques ne satmiient su fomler sur des 
raisons purement humanitaires : elles doivent avon* une assiettc plus Kulido, Ic droU^ 
constituc et compris tel que nous venous do Tindiquer, c*cst-&-(lirc rap])licntion aux 
peuplcs non ptjlices, qui sont apres tout des gens eux aussi, des regies genera les du 
droit des gens. 

Une puissance europcenne, par exemple, iwurra-t-elle denmnjler legitimcmcnt des 
explications & une autre pour avoir bombard6 un port d*un Ktat non police, sans 
d6c]aration pr<^alable ni de guerre ni de bombardement ? AsMun'ment non, h muius, 
Ir., que ce bombardement n'ait port^ directement prdjudice & ses propres vaissoaux, 
k ses agentH militaires, consulaires ou autres^fonctionnaires, A bch nationuux ou H Icur 
propriet-^, ou 2nie., qu'clle ne soit li6e & cet Etat non polic6 par un traite d'allianee ou 
de protectorat. 

lutervenir en deliors d'une raison legitime sornit unG ofleusc, d'ou nnitrait un 
droit, susceptible de sanction. 

Intervenir Icgitimement donnerait 6galement naissance d I'application du droit. 

Nous pourrions en dire autant pour une annexion, une neutraliKation de flcuve 
ou de territoire, pour un blocus^ pour 1 exercice des prises maritimcH, do rarmement en 
course, de la traitc ou de sa repression,, etc. 

Tout cola, pratiqu<^ vis-A-vis uu Etat non police, pout doimcr naissiuice a la mise 
en pratique du di'oit ontro nations policces. 

Mais nous n admettons pas le droit de remontrance prcuant sa sourctj en lui 
mdme. Ce serait un mal pour un bien : il donnerait, sous pretextc do rcdresser les 
torts, naissance ^ plus do complications et h plus d'evenemonts funestes qu'il n'accom- 
pliiait do reformcs. II faut & tout Etat interventeur un iocus standi c'ost-ft-dire une 
quality, pour intervenir. 

5mo. VoiUi comment nojiis comprenons la tlicorio ct la miso en (n-atique des 
droits et devoirs d I'egard des Etats non polices. 

La plus grande circonspection, les plus extremes serupulos, lo plus minutioux 
attacliement aux principes ; n'employer la force que poiu- lo triomplie ou pour la 
revanche du droit et dans les strictcs limitos de sa vraie mesure. 

Ne point prendre pour point de depart le point de vue de la superiorito des races, 
ou de la hierarchic des civilisations, mais au contrairo Tegalite des droits dc tons 
les peuplcs sans distinction. 

Pour cola, refiediir t la composition monstrueusoment inelaugee dos socict^s 
rafiincoH, qui prcsontent les plus sordidos, d cdt6 flo couches sniH^rtlciellemont 
vcrnissccs, mais non exomptes dc tares clleR-menics ; ho dcmander s'il y a lion de 
8*enorgucillir tnnt quo 9a do la condition du plus grand uombro, choz les peuplcs du 
grand concert curopeen ! et si Ton est en droit de so consid6rer connno assez parfait 
pour ontreprendre do moraliser les pouplades loinUines. 

Nous compreuons Torgueil national, pour la defense du sol ot la glorification du 
drapeau qui symbolise rheroisme de nos peres ; pour tout ce qui a trait a raft'ermisse- 
mont dc cetto trilogio fondamontale : tone, jwtrie, famillo, triple terme, qui, ii 
Tanalyso no represcute qu'une sonle et meme idee, le foyor ! 

Nous compreuons aussi cet orgneil pour nous inspiror le desir danieliorer la ctiu- 
dition dc cctte chero pa trie, qui n'cst que la terre en petit, et la famille en grand ! que 
tons nos eflorts tendent & la grandeur du pays natal, qu*il soit inexpugnable au-dodans, 
riche, calme, brillant, qu'il soit aim^, admir^, respecte, redoule m^mo, dans lo bon 
sens du mot, au dehors ! Tout cela est legitime, humain et vrai ! 

Mais qu'on n'aille pas dissipor les ressources vivos, et lo tresor do gloiros de cette 
bien-aimce terrc natale, sous prdtexte de ropandre aux quatre coins de I'Univers une 
cirifisation dont nous avons grand besoin de menager les bicnfaits aux quatre* 
ciuquiemes do nos compatriotes ignorants, vicieux, iniirmes, indigents ou tout au 
moins g6ncs. 

La philanthropie H nos yeux a pour veritable base la patrio. Ello est la question 
sociale de riiumanite ! Commen^ons d*abord par la r^soudre en famillc I Quand 
nous aurons 6tabli le veritable status juridicus t la maison, nous vorrons 8*il y a 
quelque chose ^ faire chez les autres. Kestons chez nous en attendant. 
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Et quand la necessity nous met en rapport arec lea auires, que notre loi aoit 
f clle-ci : 

No faitcs pas 4 autrui ce que tous ne Toudries pas qn*on yous fit 4 Tons- 
mdinea !" 

IV. OBJECTIONS. 

On (lira ((ue nous restreignons consid^rablement la niissiun des peiiples 
polic^B. 

En t«int qu(*. peuples, oui. Quant aux individus qui cotnposent ces peuples, nul 
ne saurait ciiorcher 4 compriiner leur force d'expansion ; le coninier^ant peut se 
lancer au loin dann toutes lea speculations et dans toutes les explorations qui n^auront 
rien de contraire H la loi des nations policies et au droit international public oa 
prive. 

II pcut former ii cet effet des associations commerciales ou civiles. 

Les iniHsioimaires pcuvent sous le b^ndfice des monies lois et sous les mimes 
reservcR, sc Hvrur aux pacifiques campagnes de la propagation de leur foi. 

lis ont droit <Ic leur cdtc A la protection nationale et h celle du droit g6n^ral des 
gens. 

Mais rien du pluH ! On ne saurait leur attribuer ou leur laisser usurper aucun 
droit de comnviiudei'^ aucuns pouvoirs militaires. aucunes facuit^s legislatives, 
judiciiiires ou nl^^Iemcntaires dans des territoires habitus. 

NouR concrcdcrouR que leur nation soit autoris^e & les seconder par des recommanda- 
tions ofHciclles ou momc des subventions de toute nature. Toute oeuvre, consi^er^e 
comme utile ou bionfiiiHante, peut dtre encoivag^e et favorisee des deniers de TEtat : 
c'est h\ uno question de droit public absolument interne, dans laquelle aucun autre 
ifetat n'a le droit de ponetrer. ^ 

Dans cette limite seulement, nous admettons Tingerence de TEtat dans ces entre- 
prises particultcrcs ; mais pas au-del4. 

On nous dim |)eut-6tre, que nous voulons retarder la conquete du monde barbare 
4 la civilisation. Nous ne voulons pas plus de conquete sociale, que de conquite 
militairc. 

L'assimilatioii, si clle doit se &ire, se fera lentcment, progressivement, et 
mftrement. 

Si elle ne s'opore de plein gr6, en pleine connaissance de cause, ello ne saurait 
^tre durable ; car on no viole pas impun^ment les droits de la liberty humaine. 

Done que la seule arme des missionaires soit la persuasion, que la seule force del 
oommor9ants soit !*attmit de leurs ^changes, et la loi de Toffre et de la denuinde ! 

Appuy^R sur les BaTonettes, la foi devient intolerance et le comiAerce exploita- 
tion ! 

Comment admettrc d*ailleurs que TEtat se fasse ap6tre au-dcl4 des mers, 4 une 
epoque ou tous les ^ouvernements liberaux tendent k se laTciscr 4 Tint^rieur ? 

Alors qu*on decourage, qu*on neutralise, tout au moins, la foi en Europe, 
comment irait-oii la Rubventionner en Afrique ou en Asie ? 

Que le missiitrmaire, fiddle t ses principes, puise en lui-meme et en sa foi les 
ei6mentH de son inspiration ! Que son z^le s'^cnauffe au foyer de Tenthousiasme 
clirctien, que la grandeur et Ihcroisme de sa mission r61eve k la hauteur d*ftme 
n^cessaire pour en affronter les perils ! qu'il soit martyr . . mais pas fonction- 
nairc I 

S'il CHt Tagent (Fun gouvernement, il ne sera plus le repr^sentant d*un Dieu ! 
Qu'il se df'voue en contemplation de la croix, son symbolc, et non par la perspective 
d*un ruban de decoration, d'un titre honorifique ou d'un emploi salari^ I 

Restreinte danR ces termes, nous n*avons aucune objection k formuler centre la 
propagandc dcR particulicrs ! Mais nous ne voulons point qu'elle revlte de caract^re 
officiel. 

Nous voulons moins encore que sous couleiu* d*exnloration, une puissance tire 
parallelcs \yo\\v Tacquisition ult6rieure d*un pays, fonde des socidtcs pour acheter des 
etendues de terrain k des possesseurs plus ou moins r^els, se les fasse rdtroc^der 
ensuite, et vienno R*y installer en mattresse, dtalant k la face du monde civilian le 
produit de manceuvres qui constituent en somme une veritable escroquerie inter- 
nationale. 

Que les particulicrs eux-m§mes (individus ou soci^tes privies V se montrent done 
extrlimement reserves dans leurs agissements en pays non polices I 

lis courent le risque d'etre trait^s en martyrs ou en espions ; le moindre faux pas 
peut etre interprets comme une provocation, le moindre mensonge comme une 
superclierie I Qu'ils n'oublient pas qu*il faut pen de chose dans leur situation — 
toujours critique — pour allumer une irreparable conflagration I Qu'ils songent k leur 
securite et auRsi k la Paix du Monde 1 Le plus grand service qu*ils rendront k 
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l*humaniU scm de lui eparf^ner toute oocusiou de cooflite sanxlAntR. 

Une terriblo respoaRabilite peso sur Icurs epaulcs I lis reprcRcntcut In civilisation : 
ce u^est point jiar dos niasHncres qu'on fcra trioinpher la oauHc ! 

A paper was jireseiited by Mrs. Uichardsoii, of Bess- 
brook, Ireland, on the Peace policy of William Penn, printed 
copies of which were distributed among the members of the 
Congress. It has been pu))lished under the title, "A National 
Example of Peace Policy," and may be obtiiined from the 
Peace Society, 47, New Broad -street, E.G. 

M. F. Bajkr, of Copenhagen, comnumicated a scheme 
for an International DecLaration uj)on the occupation of 
territory, taken from the Revue de Droit International, 
Bruxelles, &c., 1888, xx., jip. U05, GOO. Also a scheme 
prepared by M. Engelhanlt of rules to be followed in 
the occupation of territory, taken from L^AnnuairedeTInstitut 
de Droit International— Bruxelles, 1887, 1888, p]). 254, 255. 

Signor Mazzoleni, of Milan, also supplied the Congress 
with the following pai)er : — 

RELATIONS OF CIVILIZED STATES TOWARDS WEAKER RACES. 

Ill order to answer to the question put uniler thin head we uuint l>efore all well 
fix our iileaH on civilization and on its ends. 

Eminently learned men have on iUin delicntu question widely ditl'erent opiniouK, 
and eonsequent HehemeK at ^eat viiriuiu-e on the application of the principlo of 
coloni.sation. 

Have the great Eimqieiin ntaten the ri>;lit to suhjupite to their civilization — 
deemed superior — the deemed inferior r:i<*eH, and to armihilate them when refractory? 

It iH answered on many sidus a ri^ht to liarbary caiHii>t he acknowledged, and 
tiiat a better race nmst then hy tJie selective law improve or dis)»erse, if necessary, the 
weaker races. 

We do not accept in its dirtheartening ami liarharouM a))plication the principles of 
a scientitic and political ])ositivi8m, the direct consequence whi-rcof wouhl be to absolve 
any social crime in the name of civilization. 

It is ccmtcnded that civilization means just the cx|Kinsion of the best races ac- 
companied by the gradual cxtinctitm of the weaker ones. 

The expansion, it is said, of civilised nations, is an historical fact, in all ages 
as exenq)lilied hy all great nattons from <«rcece to liomi', fnuu the maritime 
republicH of the middle ages to England, to America. 

The great States, add the supporters of Colonial |H>litics, nuist continuall}* 
enlarge the markets for their trade, thus relieving p:iu[>crism and smoothing the 
asperity of the social questitin. 

Were these great diversiiuis no longer to renovate the life of populations, civilisa- 
tion would soon ijecomo cornqited just as land exhaUKted by continuous tilling, loses 
of its fertility. 

Nations who do not ex|i:iud grow weak, and losing the condition of |)ossibIe 
conquerors, end, it is said, by liecoming themstdves c<Miqucrcd. 

The right of conquest is thus Siinctioned as the couKcqucnce of a natural law, 
and it is proclaimed tliat force is violence (udy in itseli', Avhole force in the service 
of civilisation is rights a vivifying spark shot out in the collision with Uirliarity. 

These principles, as we have stated, are not tuirs. We, who are democrats in 
the widest sense, want all democracies to l>e respected under any meriiliun, in any 
way governed, or to any degree civilised. The moral law. connnon to all peoples, 
demands respect to the Hlierty and independence of every country, and we cannot 
allow that the history of ctdonisation is the history of civilisation, nor that a 
people without colonies is a worthless ])eopIe. 

Wc let alone cant. 

A true and healthy democracy doei? not approve of the extravagant policy lead- 
ing to the great African undertakings. 

Our ErBtffti can inveigle minds easily kindled by the classical records of Scipio, 
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but it limy coucenl great dangeni fur our young uatiou, riRun at the bidding of our 
poots and her litem tare, asserted by tlie martyrdom of the harbingers of her 

J political unity, Inter on by the concord of the coniiMtantfl for a common cause, and 
astly by the plebiKcites representing the triumph of the national idua Btrengthoned 
by the will of all the citi>:cn8. 

Perhaps wu are Kinglo-min<le(l, Init of civiliHation wo entertain a more humane 
idea, and as we do nut admit privileges for any ctisto, so we can neither approve 
of one nice prevailing over another. DiiferenceM of colour do not legitmiate 
oppresfjion. Tlie dufuied superior races owe resi»ect to the infeii<»r ouom, just as in 
a lamily the eldest son owes love and protection to the last born, and, in general, 
the strong to the feeble, the rich to the poor, the reveller to the dejected. 

Discarding as innuomi the theory by which civiliwition should l»o imposed with 
the aid of gunshots, wo ]»ut the following question : '* Given the right, or at least 
the political op[Mirtunit.y (»f the great States to possess colonies in wild or semi- 
biirlKirouH countries, how nuist such policy be internationally ruled ? " 

The new (colonial law cannot l>e that of ancient Komo : prnpiigmmda imperii et 
apeciUa popiili romani^ nor t\mt of. Venice which, though a momunent of juridicial 
and administrative wisdom, is not in accordance with the principles of mo<lern 
civilisation. 

Woe to Itily, if in following a fatal tradition she ought in order to defend 
Eritrea, to push on Abyssinia, and repeat the classical delenda Otrtfutgo. 

African posscssi«»ns, lay undoubtedly the seed of new causes of contests and 
wars Iwtween the great nations. Hence the necessity f«»r Peace Societies t«) take 
precautions against these dangers by endeavouring to fix the rules of colonial law, 
not on behalf of the single states, but of European peace and true civilisation. 

Admitting the principle of juridicial e(|uality between the states in the Inter- 
national Union, it utay be asked, what ought to be the misHion of the civilised states 
towards tlume populations who, while Injing self-governed, are considered less civilised 
and even IwrUirous. (D 

Civilised states must, f»»r example, put d«)wn piracy^ but taking for the purpose 
only measures agreeing with the achtowlefif/ed rules of international law, motlified if 
necessary, with due regard to the special circumstances of the case, and t^* necessary 
defence against Uirbarous practices, but witliout ever losing sight of the high social 
aim that to these populations also, notwithstanding their low standard of culture, a 
humane treatment is due. 

An outrage to human dignity going to tiie length of tivating such populations as 
so iniwiy piratirul fi«xocm/io;/«, c^miot Ihj countenanctMl. A savage p<ipulation settled 
on a iMumded territory an<l possessing an established authority acting as the organ of 
their internal law, is to all intents anil pur^xises a state, and nnist be considered such 
among the mendiers of the international community, in spite of their customs and 
vices, which cannot evidently deprive these aggregations of the character of i)olitical 
units. 

" Whenever an uncivilised connnuuity possesses an cstn]>lished g(»vernment, it 
nuist be resiM;ctc<l by the civilise<l g<ivernments, at least to such an extent that 
intercourse with such people must at first be opened with its government, and to the 
latter amends for outrages nmst be asked, when a right exists to exact amends from 
such people." (2) 

A state may at times violate the fundamental principles of international law 
without forfeiting, by so doing, the rights i)ertainiug to a sbitc. International law 
must then take into account difference of culture and the different conditions in 
which states are progressing towards a more advanced stage of civilisation, and 
govern the interctuu'se between states as they exist with all their ditt'erences, in the 
same way as the internal law of a people must follow step by step the evolutionary 
progress of the wunc. 

Therefore international law must not confine its action to draw up general rules 
of intercourse only between civilized States, but direct olso practirulfi/ the relation 
with less civilize(l States, or being in a stage of formation. International law must 
particularly take a keen interest in the social ct)nditions (as they ap))car externally), 
the nature, life and present history of the populations. 

It nmst govern social relati<m8 not by liard and fast rules, but with reference to 
their origins and surroundings, and allow for the natural and necessary development 



(1) This question is discussed with much skill by Professor Francisco P. Contuzzi 
(Raasegna di Scienze Sociali e Politiche Anno III. Vol. II. Fasc. LXV.) from whom we borrow 
many of the arguments reported. 

(2j Dudley Field. Outlines of an international oode, p. 7U. 
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of the States, and for the historical contingencies of the ptipulation striving to nttaiii 
the rank of perfect p(»litical units. 

As inucti reB|>ect is (hie to a State in a stage (»f incipient culture ns to one in a 
more advanced stage. Tlie not 3'et wholly civilized state coming into contact with 
another more civilized, will acquire the habit to observe treaties, seeing, that no them 
only it can rely for the defence of its ))ersons, territority and property. 

It may then be established at a principle of right that the civilised StatcK are 
Uiund to respect the political individuality of the less civilised States, and to consider 
them in case of way, as belligerent ^mrtics protected hy the siimc internationul Statutes 
governing now-a-davH the right of war as it is called in counnon jwirlance. 

Civilisation tending to assimilate barbarous populations to the civilised ones, and 
not to the destruction of tlie former, must, better tlian to the horrors of war, be en- 
trusted to the l>enel]cial work of colommiioM, 

Colonial }ii>Iicy is now taking a )>lace among thegresit social functions of civilised 
nations, and u|M)n it they ought to come to an international imderstaiuliiig, and feel 
that their interest in a connnon an truly civilising course of action is the same. 

Colonisation in the nu)dcrn sense must not have in view only, as formerly, the 
good of the mother-ccumtries, but a loftier social interest. 

The principle afF.rmed in the proud phrase of Roman conceit ftdrevsus hostein trtfrna 
auctoritasy can no nu)re be in its absolute meaning, tiie Imsis of our public law. 

New moml and (Militical princijdes are now jirevailing according to which all 
human commimitics are deemed equal to one another, so that the smallest or the 
youngest need not be sacrificed tti the largest or the more ancient. Political ectutomy 
has proved and continues to prove that even the financial interests both of the 
mother-countries and the colonies arc the nnu'e furthered, the more right is substituted 
for violence, and the new Society is enabled to improve so as to take a place in the civil 
association of the other nations. 

The differences between races will gradually lessen and die out, by their being 
progressively bniught into closer entercourse, an<l the rather decayed Caucasian race 
will f»»r its own |Mirt come out t4)ughened again, and a coctiis hornhnHm and a jus 
hunuumm will be made if possible. 

The necessitv for a constant interchange of the products of. economical activity 
as of moral life, is felt by all peoples, and the more tliis conviction makes its way the 
stronger grows the conviction that in international society everylKxly lives for all and 
all for everybody, and that international relations must rest on the knowle<lge of our 
own rights temoered by that of the reciprocal duties. And this is precisely what 
constitutes the solidarity <»f nations in the development of rights and must gui*le them 
in their reciprocal intercourse. 

Conquests of modern civilization, sanctioned also b}' treaties (1), are freeihni of 
iDorship^frefdom of trade, free imrigadon of rivers^ the nlxdition of the slave trade, the 
abolition of prirateeriiiff, freedom of irtul-e during hostilities, the ohlitjation to try a 
friemlly mediation before declaring war, the resort at last to arbitration, and the con- 
elusion to this etui of permanent treaties between two or more nations. 

Tnt^irnational law must by degrees be taught to ^Kjoples outside the pale of our 
civili%ati«)n or just now entering it. 

We do not want the destruction of au}'^ civilization, but the c<»-existence of all, 
thinking that by this the advancement of internaticmal law towards its ultimate uni- 
formity will not Iks furthered. 

Rcs|>ect to the indepemlence and autonomy of the States and to their degree of 
culture, are (lie liest means to attain gra<lually the ex|>ansion of International law. 

To reach the universal acknowledgment of the fundamental principles of inter- 
national law is no doubt our goal, but while asiuring to tlie realistitiou of such high 
conception, we must allow for juridic^il inequalities brouglit «>n b}- the s\»ecial wants 
of certain i)eoples and by their peculiar surroundings, re<piiring peculiar uistitutions 
which wouhl not be missed in other times and jilaccs. 

For these inequalities, carrying with them strong ditlVrences in juridical 
notions among the different peoples, is to be found the greatest diniciuty to a 
universally accepted solution of the great questions of international law. 

There is no doubt that any accejitcd rule of international law siipnoscs a pre- 
vious concmnitant, and in every case lasting ctmimunity of interests, between the 
peoples who acknowledge such rule. 

The supreme and final mission of international law consists in strongly 
organising the conciliaticm between the moral and material requirements of the 



a) Vienna, 1819 ; Aix-la-Chai)eIle, 1818 ; Paris, 1876 ; Geneva, 18U4 ; St. Petersburg, 1868; 
Berlin, 1878. 
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community, consifltin j; of ail the peoples having reached the Mime stage of civilization, 

and the legitimate autonomy of each member of aiich community. In other words, 

the problem to be Holvcd is that of satisfying at the same time, in accordance with ( 

reason and history, the wants of local life, with the fundamental aspirations of ^ 

humanity. 

International law, as the whole of the principles which govern international 
relations with the end of enabling society to attain higher stages of cnltiu-e and 
welfare, cannot but represent the rules of thoHc nations who have acquired the sense 
of solidarity and of the usefulness of their lU'.ion in one wjciety under the protec- 
tion of the same principles of nghtff. 

International law, as an aggregate of principles of right acknowledged by all 
States, and binding them in the sense of coiimmnity and reciprocal defence, cannot 
be the privilege of any State, but must lK»ar the character of universal and humani- 
tarian solidarity, and stand above any conception peculiar to race or religion. 

The more civilised peoples owe respect to the political and juridical imlividuality 
as their inferiors, and nuist exennsc over them n(»t the fiennj sway of conquerors, 
but a civilising action of peace, liberty, and social well being, the goal of human 
civilisation. 

From these lofty standpoints it is my opinion that the Congress ought to study 
the difticult problem of colonisation, and adopt resolutions determining a new current 
of opinion and a new and more humane policy. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss COLBNSO, ill supporting the resolution, said she was afraid 
they were a long way off from the recognition of the riglits of man in 
regard to what were called the weaker races. She could only speak 
from her own knowledge of what had been going on in her own 
corner of Africa as to the treatment which English people had been 
giving to the weaker races, and especially the Zulus. It was true, to 
a great extent, that there was a great want of self-restraint on that 
outside edge of civilisation among men who called themselves civilised ; 
but the natives found themselves woi-se off when they found them- 
selves protected by a mother, who behaved like the traditional 
step-mother, than they might be if they were admittedly orphans. 
She was sorry to say that their step-mother was the English Colonial 
Office. The Natal Colonists had a considerable sense of their duties 
towards their weaker brethren. The feeling had been growing in 
Natal — perhaps it wus one result of her father's life there (applause) — 
that they would leave the natives in the hands of the Natal Colonists 
than in the hands of the English Colonial Office, because, for one 
thing, the Colonial Office was so far away. It was one thing to say, 
" I have got into a scrape, send me up English troops to fight it out," 
and another to say, " I have got into a scrape ; send up your friends 
and brothers to light it out." Then again, the sense of the Colonies 
being in command brought a sense of responsibility. The leading men 
in Natal were strongly with her in this matter, and had given her 
their time and money to helj) her in her appeal for the Zulus. One 
important thing in dealing with weaker races was that the truth should 
be spoken to them (applause). If they were going to be treated badly 
even, it was better to tell them so than to pretend that they were 
going to be treated well. It was impossible for Christian missionaries 
to make any way amongst them while the natives could point to 
dishonesty on the part of the Government of the nation whom those 
missionaries represented. In Matabele Land a chartered Company (the 
South African Company) was now engaged in adrancing civilisation, 
and large parties of men, sometimes engineci-s or miners, were being 
sent up there, but ihey were all armed men, capable of being used as 
soldiers if so required. That was being done at the very time that 
the charter was signed in the sacred name of the Queen, and was being 
sent to the chief of the country, saying that she did not wish t9 
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interfere ^ith the management of thi,B conntni'. What must that 
chief think of this country who dealt with two different hands ? 

M. Dumas-Fauohbr thodght that in the reBolution expressing. 
the gratitude of the Congress to those who were mentioned as tiiking 
part in the Brussels Conference, the services of Monsieur de Brazza 
should be recognised. He moved, as an amendment, that the follow- 
ing words be added to the resolution : " Tlie Congress fionours no less 
the missimi pursued on the Congo by M. Savorgnan de Brftzzn^ 

The amendment was duly seconded. 

Mr. J. G. Alexander thought they would be trending on 
dangerous ground if they singled out one of the numerous explorers of 
Africa. 

The Chairman thought it would be better nut to depart from that 
which was international, and he hoped that everyone would feel that 
M. de Brazza's Mission was not in the slightest degree slighted by 
that. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt suggested that it might meet the case if Mr. 
Braithwaite was asked to include M. de Brazza^s name amongst those 
he had mentioned in his paper. 

The amendment was thereupon, by leave, withdrawn, and the 
original resolution was carried. 

SECTION H. 

" INDIRECT CAUSES OF WAR, AND REMEDIES FOR THE 

SAME." 

Mr. T. Snape read the Report of the Coniniittee with 
reference to this section. Five papers, he said, had been 
submitted to them, two of whicli they recommended to be 
read in full, and only the precis of the others. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt read the following pa])er, on 
" Indirect Causes of War " : — 

INDlliKCT CAUSES OF WA1{. 

Tiiere can be little duubt that the responsibility fur the outbrcuk of war docs not 
rest, as was perliaps tlie case ut one time, solely with nioiiarchs or RtiitcKiiicn. It is 
quite obvious to any impartial eye how nipidly the mass of unthinking pcMiple in any 
nation becomes disposed for war, when an appeal has been made to thoir piissions or 
prejudices, by the Press, or by public men. 

In former times the Press hardly existed ; in modern duyn it hus become an 
enormous power for good or evil, and the Press of Eiu'ope is certainly ready enough, 
as a whole, to stimulate a false ^* patriotism." This " patriotism " constuntly takes 
the form of the most groundless and bitter enmity against sonic other nation — upon 
the strength of rumours and telegrams, which contradict themselvcK on successive 
days ; or at the bidding of loadmg articles and public st>eeclicK, whiili incite to 
hatred. Often there is not a shadow of real ground for these miHcliicvous articles 
and speeches, and where some ground for alarm does exist, the exaggerations are so 
great as almost to be falsehoods. 

Thus elements of national anger and hostility are developed, which did not exist 
to anything like the same extent formerly, and it is the business of the friends of 
Peace to take account of them. It is a noteworthy fact that political ignorance in 
the sphere of foreign alfaira, even in -these days, is very great. There is hardly a 
week in which we may not find in some foreign newspaper the most astounding 
statements regarding the motives and conduct of the English peo])Ie. And I have 
no doubt that foreigners find in our newspapers a similar ignorance and perversir)n of 
the truth. The universal habit of readmg newspapers, and of public discussit^n — 
which has become a special factor of our titne — gives a mighty imi>etus to the 
slightest word of some dl-informed Foreign Corresp^mdent, who is, i)erha])s, a man 
deficient in the important qnalificatioos necessary for such a post. The result of .this 
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it that when a Qovornment has a dispute with aDOthcr, it finds its hand forced bjr its 
own citizens, who are in their turn excited and misled by their journals. 

A Government may earnestly desire to maintain relations of peace, but the 
newspapers liound it on to aggression. Every act of mediation or demand for 
furtlicr cdnsidertttion, and every proposal of an amicable kind, is treated as a betrayal 
of the interests of the State, as poltroonery and want of public spirit. 

These facts are most serious, and demand the attention of our Congress. How, 
then, can the mutual ignorance and mutual prejudices and liostility of this nature be 
diminished or removed ? We have to fall back upon that greatest and best of 
remedies — liowevcr slow its operation may appear — Public Opiniou ; and the 
education of that opinion must rest mainly with the Peace Societies. As I have said 
in another paper, if these latter are to exercise any greater influence than they have 
in the past, they must prepare to deal with such practical questions as these. I hold 
that it w the duty of each of them to enter on the task of influencing the public mind 
through the Press and through the Parliament. 

Thus, whenever a grave statement is made as regards the conduct of some 
foreign Power, the Peace Society shoulil always at once enter into comnmnication 
with the Peace Society of that other country. It should obtain full and authentic 
knowledge of the facts, and at once publish them, in order t(» neutralise the eilects of 
the sttitements in question, without untruth or exaggeration. In other words, I 
would say that the true ()eacemaker must become a more eflicient and careful student 
of foreign affairs, if he is to guide the public opinion of his countrymen in regard to 
them. Notwithstanding our Foreign Correspondents and Telegraphic Agencies, the 
ignorance of Foreign AHEairs is, as I have said, univerSiiUy and dangerously great. 
Dtich obscurity is full of danger, and security is to be found in light — and in light 
alone. I hold it to bo absurd that diplomatic negotiations and correspondence should 
be concealed from the mass of the citizens, and wrapped in a veil of mystery. The 
public everywhere must insist upon the correspondence f>f Foreign Ministers being 
made known — before it is too late. If this silence and obscurity were removed, the 
Press would Inve no opportunity of playing the deviFs game that it at present plays 
in Europe. Artic'es would not then be written by so-called able editors from week 
to week, which are based on falsehoods, and lead to uncontrollable enmity. 

I think that in time pubHc opinion will compel the proprietora of newspapers to 
have more reliable Foreign Correspondents. They are too often absolutely silent 
upon questions of the greatest interest and of value in the cause of that better 
understanding and mutual knowledge which are essential to the preservation of 
Peace. It is remarkable that the foreign Press is often full of articles requiring the 
attention of our country, while the Imrest allusion is made to them by our 
Correspondents, and the nation remains in ignorance of what the^ther nation is 
thinking or saying cm a matter of perhaps vital importance. 

Under this head, I would venture to bring before the Congress a pn)poHal which 
has been frequently made, t.f., that an itUerfiatiofial daily paper shouM lie published, 
and luider the following conditions : — 

(1) The seat of its publication should be in a neutral State. 

(2) Editi<ms should appear simultaneously in two or three of the principal 
languages of Europe. 

(3) The capitjil raised for the purpose should be on such a scale as to make the 
paper of value to statesmen, men engaged in commerce, and to the bulk of 
the citizens generally, in the various European countries. 

(4) It should command the ver^ highest qualifications on the part of its 
Correspondents, placed in all the chief cities of Europe. 

(5) It should l>e edited in the distinct interests of the solidarity of nations, 
their mutual interdependence on each other, and the need of organised peace, and the 
reign of law. 

Specially, in order to accomplish such purposes, its leading ideal should be 
to enable the nations to know each other. Such mutual knowledge would form 
an indirect and most powerful condition of internati<mal concord. 

Among the remedies for the indirect causes of war as constituted by international 
prejudices and passions, viz., misstatements and misapprehensions, is one frequently 
proposed of late years. 

It is this : — That in the case of every dispute, competent, well-informed and 
trusted representatives of the two countries should meet and examine into the facts, 
the allegations, and the claims brought forward on both Rides, with the following 
results : — 

(1) The publication of a joint Report, which shall inform the public of the two 
countries as to the real merits of the question ; and 
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(2) The adoption of « suggested solniion of the diMculty, for the inf ormatioQ of 
the public and of the QoTerninonts of the two nationR in qiieRtion. 

Through Uie first of these two steps the further circulntion of false and mislead* 
ing statements would be removed, and the spirit of rancour and animosity would bo 
checked. 

By means of the second step, the Parliaments of each country would know what 
view to take, and what course should be urged upon the Government. The latter 
would, in most coses, rejoice to have the aid of suggestions in which leading men of 
both countries had concurred. 

In time, such independent and impartial action taken by able and trusted citizens 
would be found so valuable, that ministers on both sides would gladly 'furnish 
such *' Committees of Conciliation " with all the necessary information. 

The International Arbitration and Peace Associatitm has, during the last eight 
years, sought to lay this proposal before the friends of Peace in various European 
cities, and it lias everywhere been most cordially accepted. 

It may be carried out either by members of Peace Societies representing the two 
countries having a dispute, or by Members of Parliament nominated by the 
new International Parliamentary Conference. That Conference has indirectly 
accepted this proposal by one of the resolutions adopted last year at Paris ; and the 
above-named Association has twice addressed the Interparliamentary Committee 
during the last few months, inviting it to create such a '*CiMnniissiou '' of Enquiry to 
report on two pending international disputes, both of which may have very 
grave consequences if allowed to fester through the excessive delays ot the Foreign 
Office. 

Mr. Thomas Crosfield, of Liverpool, followed by 
reading a paper on 

THE alleged influence OF PROTECTIVE AND DISCRIMINATING 

TARIFF ON DUTIES. 

The connecting links between communities and nations are strengthened by 
mutual wants and requirements, each nation is in some way or other dependent for 
the supply of its wants on its brother nation, which incites the adoption of friendly 
relations between the various countries of the world. Increase these bonds of amity 
by the extension of trade and tlie IJnks wliicli connect nations are rendered stronger 
and stronger. 

Let us for a short time examine a little closer how thin works if left to its natural 
development, say for instance tliat our own nation being richly endowed with great 
mineral wealth, finds that her natural employment is works of manufacture ; aided by 
her large supply of coal and iron : her agricultural resources are small in comparison, 
and to supply her toiling millions she has to draw largely from the resources of other 
cotmtries more abundantly supplied than we are with food commodities ; thus springs 
up a trade between us which cements us with other nations in bonds of amity and 
friendship. 

It is in relation to peace I now speak. 

Withdraw our Import duties and increase our mutual dependency one on another : 
BO that to break the peace of the world would be a suicidal policy. We should be 
made to feel that we cannot afford to fight, not for lacking resources, hitt tliat our 
industrial popidation would feel that the market for their industries would he stopped 
if we went to war. This may be thought by some to be a mean and unworthy 
motive, but the prompting for existence is nothing mean or unworthy, particu- 
larly if it refers to those dependent upon you : but some say ; How are our taxes to be 
raised ? If we did not spend so much in warlike accoutrements, our other national 
exfrnnses would not be more than could readily be raised upon the only legitimate 
object for taxation — "real property." 

We have done much in the past towards the consummation of this happy result, 
but we have much more to do in the future. I may lie met by the question, why do 
not other nations foUow out this plan? Siiflice it for me to say, We must do our 
duty 1 We are the gainers and tney are the losers ; with the spread of intelligence 
they will follow our example, but if they do not, we, at any rate, have done much in 
the way of binding ourselves to the otlier nations. Every grain of wheat, every ounce 
of sugar, has to be paid for, and this is not done by our money but by oiu* manufac- 
tures, and this is a welding of the links of the cluiin wiiich binds us to other nations. 

If I had time I could show how a "Cheap Ocean Postage," how a "Universal 
Decimal Coinage" and a "Universal Maritime and Mercantile Law" would take 
away those hindrances which stand in tlie way of commerce. 
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1 Although these aids towards obtaining Peace may not be based on the highest 
motives, yet we must make use of every argument, and these reaeons which I liave 
adduced may appeal to those whoso minds are not yet prepared for the adopting of 
Peace principles on the higher Christian stand-point. 

I will conclude by quoting an example from the Scriptures in support of my 
argument : — 

"Now Herod was highly displeased with them of Tyre and Sidon: and tliey 
came with one accord to him, and having made Blastus the King's chamberlain 
their friend, they asked for peace, because their country was fed mm tlie King's 
country." — Acts xii. 20 verse. 

Thus showing that a country cramped up into a narrow seashore limit had not 
the means of supplying its own broad stuffs, out drew from the rich plains of Judca 
and Samaria, and the supply of their wants was the means of Peace being brought 
about — 

Mr. T. Snape read precis of the remaining papers 
offered in this section, and moved the following resolu- 
tions : — 

I.— The Congress believes that the warlike prejudices 
and traditions whioh are still fostered in the various 
nationalities, and the misrepresentations by leaders of 
publio opinion in legislative assemblies, or through the 
press, are not infrequently indirect causes of war. The 
Congress is therefore of opinion that these evils should be 
counteracted by the publication of accurate statements and 
information that would tend to the removal of misunder- 
standing amongst nations, and recommends to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Committee the importance of considering the 
question of commencing an international newspaper, which 
should have such a purpose as one of its primary objects. 

II.— The Congress proposes to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference that the utmost support should be given to every 
project for the unification of weights and measures, of 
coinage, tariff^, postal and telegraphic arrangements, means 
of transport, &c., which would assist in constituting a com- 
mercial, industrial, and scientific union of the peoples. 

I.— Le Congr^s est convaincu que les prdjug^s militaires 
et les traditions qui sent encore enracines profond^ment 
dand certaines nations, ainsi que les declarations exag^r^es 
que font dans les assemblies legislatives et dans les organes 
de la presse, certains meneurs de Topinion publique, sent 
trds firequemment la cause indirecte des guerres. Le Congr^s 
emet done le voeu qu'on coupe court k ces erreurs en publiant 
des &its exacts et des informations qui dissiperaient les 
malentendus qui se glissent entre les nations. Le Congr^s 
recommande aussi k la Conference interparlementaire 
d'examiner attentivement s'il ne conviendrait pas de cr^er 
un Journal international destine k repondre au besoin ci- 
dessus exprime. 

II.— Le Congres propose a la Conference interparlemen- 
taire de recommander k ses membres la defense de vant leurs 
Parlements respectifs des projects d'unification des poids et 
mesures, des monnaies, des difierents tari& de regiements 
postaux et teiegraphiques, des voies de transport, etc. ; cette 
unification devant constituer une veritable union com- 
inerciale, industrielle et scientifique des peuples 

The papers of which pricis were read by Mr. Snape 
were as follows : — 
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now TO PROMOTE PEACE. 
By Mr. Alfrkd H. Love, Philadelphia. 

The Peace iiiovoniont has risen from a mere sentiment into the realm of practical,, 
ethical, and international importance. 

Wo need to suppress the mere animal nature of man and exalt the moral and 
spiritual. We neea to modify our selfishness, our patriotism, and our religion, in so 
far as to have self control. We need to expand our patriotism until " all the world 
is our country^ and all mankind our countrymen," and tiiat we recognise that " the 
earth is the Lord's and the fulness thereof," and that our love is not limited hy 
geographical houudaries or confined within geneological distinctions. We need to 
modify our religion so that we may see the good in all and he charitable, to " do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly." 

We have unwittinjirly woven a network of peacemakers that we do not com- 
prehend or at least utilise. Commenco<l early became one of Uiom. The facilities of 
travel enable human l)oings to see each other face to face, and hand in hand feel the 
magnetic influence of touch ; the postal system gives us the power of communica- 
ting, at the least possible cost, our heart-throbs for the welfare of each other ; the 
telegraph can, with the ropidity of lightning, transmit our messages ; the 
representative system of ministers' plenipotentiary enables Governments to receive 
and give information, and to cxqlain and adjust dilferences ; the intermarriage of 
the people makes rclationshipH at homo and abriMid. Here we have peace agencies 
at our right liand. If used fur peace an<l not for war, peace will be the residt* 

After seventy-five years and no for43ign war, and after a quarter of a century 
and no civil war, America Ims good reason to present a plea for disarmament, 
assured that no country desires to molest us, so long as the elements of peace are 
based upon being right and doing right, and making strengtli depend upon moral 
force. In a word, to remove the causes and abolish tlie customs of war, to establish 
the principles and live the conditions of peace. This, witli equal propriety, may be 
said for all countries. 

It only needs more of moral c(Mirage on the part of rulers and more de- 
pendence upon the powers of reason, affection, and a comnfon humanity, and there 
can 1)0 disarmament, and then the wonderful rebound after the strain is removed, of 
wealth, prosperity and liappiness. 

Great results are gained by practice ; hence practice pacific mediation, arbitration 
and conciliation in everything, in homes, in business, in communities, in nations, and 
between nations, llolil Peace Congresses, petition for arbitration troiities, elect peace 
representatives to govcrmnental position, go unarmed, send for ministers of peace to 
visit the courts of the world. 

Therefore, while we are preparing the Avay for peace by all the refonnatorv 
agencies in the land, by niorc of justice, fi-eedtmi, equal rights, temperance, a world- 
wide philanthropy and reverence for God and man, we are are developing the hidden 
forces of man's divine nature as the great substitutes for war, and the time will come 
when it will be a wonder of history, that a i)coj)le ever resorted to deadly force to 
settlo differences, and peace will al>ound with such unerring certainty and so naturally 
and gracefully, that the query will Ite when, how, and whence did it come. 

THE COXNECTION BETWEEN ALCOHOL AND WAR. 

By Mr. John Hilton, London. 

The curse oC drink is connected with an<I promotes many other curses. It was 
intimately associated with, and a means of extending slave trade and slavery. Elihu 
Barritt Siiid it was the circulating medium of slavery. 

In aftrica it was the means by whicii slaves were easily captured or obtained. 
Fathere would sell their sons for rum, and the first employment of the captured 
slaves was (in the West Indies) the making of nmi, to be used as a means for 
obtaining more slaves for other parts. 

It demoralises young men, blights their prospects in life, and leaves them in 
despair to find refuge in the Army. 

It is at the doors of drink shops, where the recruiting-sergeant finds most of 
his victims. 

Any day in the City of Westminster you may see the recruiting officere at a 
public-house door, and 1 find them nowhere else. One of these officers told me that 
but for drink he should get no men at all. Soldiers and pensioners have 
confessed to me that it was drink and its consequences that brought them and their 
comrades into the ranks of tlie Army. 
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Turning from the nwehinerv of war to the chancei of war, I think the suhtle 
and dangerous influence of drink may again be clearly traced. 

Take the case of a strained relationship lietweeu this country and houic other ( 

power. 

When the words of the Government should ho well and carefully weighed so < 

as to avoid an expression which, read under a condition of feverish excitement, ' 

might possibly be so understood as to increase the irritation already existing, is it | 

not conceivable that even a glass or two of wine, the direct* tendency of whicli is to 
lessen caution in speech, may do incalculable harm at such a critical moment ? 

Again. At such times ministers always Imve one eye on the supposed adversaiy 
and one on the 2}eople at home. This is the time when the people sliouhl keep their 
heads and do their utmost to restrain the Government, but what happens ? States- 
men and leaders of the people make " after-dinner speeches " calculated to urge the 
Government on to recklessness and to inflame the passions of the people on both 
sides of the dispute. 

I liave sometimes thought these speeches seemed to be inspired by some evil 
spirit, it was the demon alcohol ! 

Then the people drinking intoxicants at the rate nf two mlllon and a half 
pounds wortli weekly are in just the condition to catch fire from inflammat«>ry 
speeches. 

Thus I believe drink has lieen a chief fact4ir in plunging this nati<m int4i |iast 
wars. 

Long before the people had the [xiwer ond influence they now have were the 
caustic words written : 

War is a game which were their subjects wise, 
Kings oould not play at. 

Now tlie people arc practically all powerful tliey should keep their brains clear fmm 
tliat which lias the direct tendency to disturb the judgment while it tires the 
passions. 

During the perilK of war the Tress has the power of wielding a mighty 
influence for evil, and too often has used it with disastrous consequences. 

When we know the free living habits of many brilliant press writers, and have 
read with agony of mind the exciting and pnssionate appeals to ** let loose the <log8 
of war," just when such reckless and wicked writing was most calculated to do 
harm, we can liardly doubt that wine and whisky, mingling with the midnight oil, 
has been the inspiration of these fiilminations. 

The effect of drink in promoting wars among uncivilized nations might fonii a 
topic for a separate interesting paper, but I would here simply remind the Congress 
that in all efforts to protect native nices from these destructive conflicts, the pro- 
hibition of spirits as well asjire arms has invariably been advocated. 

Now I would strongly urge the proposition that the removal of the drink oui-se 
from the circle of national evils would weaken all other sections of the circle, even 
that of war. which it is the great purpose of this Congress, by God^s blessing, to 
weaken, and to finally destroy. 

May the peoples of all nations struggling upward for that lilierty, which is the 
right of humanity, soon see that the burdens caused by drink and by military 
establishments, are the chief obstacles in their way ; and above all their strikings, 
strike tor purity and for that peace which Cicero says, is '* Tranquil Liberty." 

" THE IlESPONSIBILITY OF STATESMEN TO FIND A REMEDY 

FOU WAR." 

By Mr. J. Mathkr, Manchester. 

Anyone of a philosophic turn of mind who will visit the graphic reproduction 
of the Battle of Waterloo, now exhibiting in London, will probably be the subject of 
some curious reflections, while standing ap])arently in the centre of the held of 
slaughter, he is able to contemplate without alarm or excitement the gliastly details 
of the scene. Here are scores of thousands of human l)eing8 calling themselves 
rational, who, withimt any quarrel or diflcrence with each other, are devoting a whole 
day to the one all-absorbing object of mutual destruction, because ordered so to do by 
certain men credited with superior intelligence, who can find no better way than this 
for settling questions of disputed frontiers or iuternational (lolitics. No wonder if 
Wellington (as it is said) wlien the fighting was over, having to cross the battle-field 
amongst the wounded and dying, was so affected as to confess that the awful sights 
and sounds of tliat hour drove fiom his mind all thoughts of any military or political 
advantages he had won by his ^* famous victory." 

Since this historic battle more tluin two generations liave come and gone, and the 
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plain of Wnte^loo, once bo richly fertilised with human blood, is covered with waring 
corn and smiling flowers. Can we who live in this last decade of the 19th century, 
sny that our statesmen liave grown so much wiser that we are not beset with the 
snnic risk of a repetition of this wholesale tragedy any time in the near future, as 
were our fathers 20, 40, or 60 years ago ? Nay, we have in the interval seen several 
repetitions of it in other countries, followed by increased international distrust, 
suspicion, and envy, and ever increasing armaments. 

Had the loss of life at Waterloo been due to ])eRtilcace, famine, or accident, or 
an}* other cause than war, no enquiry or effort would have been deemed too great by 
statesmen and rulers to discover the means to prevent its recurrence. They would 
own it to be one of the first duties of their high and responsible position to protect 
human life from such ravages in future. But notwithstanding the marvellous progress 
made by ci vilieed communities in all other directions, no systematic effort to stop war 
has yet been made in high places. Nay, the resources of human ingenuity, science, 
aud wealth are still lavished by rulers and statesmen in perpetuating the war system 
with all its burdens aud perils. The sole efforts to discover and urge a remedy are 
left to an^insignificant portion of the conunuuity, with regard to whom the question 
of old may l>e repeated with slight variation. *' Have any of tlie rulers or the 
Pharisees believeil in them ? " Aud with little better response. 

Statesmen M'ith the aid uulmppily too often of poets and pointers — not to say 
now and then even of preachers — are still to be seen l>owing down to the god of war. 
They are proclaiming, not in words pcrliaps, but in deeds : " Great is Mars of the 
Europeans," with as nmch self-complacent folly and superstition as tliat great 
concourse in the streets of Ephesus 19 centuries ago, who, by the space of two hours, 
cried with one accord, " Great is Diana of the Ephesians." And wliat is the nett 
result at the present moment ? Listen to the recent words of a man who ought to 
know a good deal about it — Count von Moltke : " If the war wliich lias now been 
hovering over our heads for more than 10 years, like the sword of Damocles, should 
break out, it is impossible to say how long it will last. The greatest Powers of 
Euroi)e, armed as they have never been armed before, would take the field against one 
another." Yes, three and a quarter millions of able-lmdied men, kept at a yearly 
cost of 200 millions sterling on a " peace footing," and capable of being multiplied 
six-fold in case of need, are waitmg the word of command from some unknown 
" superior," to rush t(» each others and their own destruction. 

And yet war will be no more a *4iecessary evil," nor a less preventible catastrophe 
tlian pestilence, famine, or accident, when once rulers and statesmen are brought to 
see their moral respimsibility for its perpetuation. As an institution professmg to 
right the wrong, or to do more good 'than harm, war stands, condenmed through all 
history as the most complete fraud, and appalling failure, tliat ever victimised deluded 
humanity. What are statesmen for, if tliey cannot devise some lietter substitute or 
remedy for it than that of ever increasing their engines of destruction ? The question 
still awaits an answer. 

" Wliat can war but endless war still bree<I ? " For men in tlieir position of power 
aud influence to stvy that they can conceive of no other remedy, is tantamount to a - 
confession of imbecility and incompetence, and an admission tliat they are the wrong 
men in the wrong place. 

Of all the achievements of that English statesman who, though not infallible, ia 
regarded by many as about the greatest who ever lived, future history will probably 
record the Geneva Arbitration, which so effectually dispersed the black cloud then 
gathering between England and America, as the most glorious act of his political career. 
But a still greater halo would attach to the name of Uiat statesman who by inaugurating 
a system ot dimmiament should restore true international confidence, and drive out the 
war-spirit ; for he would strike a final blow at the war system by teachiog the nations 
to " Uarn war no more." 

The late Earl Russell was a sufficiently impartial witness when he said : " On 
looking at all the wars which have been carried on during the last century, and 
examining into the causes of them, I do not see one of tliose wars in which if there 
Iiad been proper temper betweeu the parties, the questions in dispute might not liave 
been settled without recourse to arms." What a fearful indictment by a statesman, 
of 19th century statesmanship ! If the indictment be true — and who can deny it ? — 
the appalling and needless waste of life and treasure, in the wars of the last century 
at least, resulted fi'om tlie want of *' proper temper " on the part of rulers and 
statesmen. And where liave we a right to look for proper temper if not amongst thia 
dignified class ! If in the quaint words of the old song we could ** let tliose who make 
the quarrels be the only men to fight," what an incalculable saving to mankind would 
have resulted. 
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And Barl RuMeirs opinion on tlie matter does not lack conlirinftiion Listfin to 
that great warrior (General Gkant : " Thougli I have been trained as a soldier, and 
have participated in many battles, there never was a time when in my opinion, some 
way could not have been foond of preventing the drawing of the sword. I look 
forward," he adds wisely,* " to an epoch when a court, recognised by all nations, 
will settle international dinerences, instead of the system of keeping large standing 
armies as they do in Europe." 

More tlian 40 years ago the late Earl of Aberdeen, himself a prominent 
statesman of tlie time, admitted the folly of tliat pagan notion which has cost 
Christendom so dearly— that warlike preparations are a preventive of war. Speaking 
in 1849, he says : " In the state of society in which we now live, and when the 
warlike preoarations of Great Powers are made at an enormous expense, I say tliat 
80 far from oeing any security for peace, they are directly the contrary, and tend at 
once to war." 

Another statesman, who was never accused of any sympathy with the peace 
movement — ^tlie late Lord Beaconsfield — ^had Kufficient discernment to see the 
mischief of ** bloated armaments," and had he realiHcd his responsibility when in 
office and power, might have done mucli to carry out the sensible advice he 
offered in 1859. ** Let us terminate," said he, " this disastrous system of wild 
expenditure, by mutually agreeing, with no hypocrisy, but in a manner and under 
circumstances that admit of no doubt, by the reduction of ariiuments that peace is 
really our policy." Seeing how completely Europe still remains under the cloven 
hoof of militarism, what answer could be made if anyone should assert tliat modem 
statesmanship is a failure and a fraud ? Is it not almost startling to discover tliat 
nearly half a century has elapsed since Sir Kobert Peel asked the following sensible 
(questions, which are not less but more pertinent to-dav than in 1841 : — "Is not the 
time come when the powerful countries of Europe shoulcireduce those military arma- 
ments which they have so sedulously raised ? Is not the time come when tbey should 
be prepared to declare that there is no use in such overgrown establishments ? 
What IS the advantage of one Power greatly increasing its army and navy ? Does 
it not see that other Powers will follow its example ? The consequence of this 
must be that no increase of relative strength will accnie to any one Power ; but 
there must be a universal consumption of tlie resources of every country in military 

preparations The true interest of Europe is to come to one common 

accord, so as to enable every country to reduce those military armaments which 
belong to a state of war rather than of peace." What a melancholy contrast to the 
far-sighted common sense of the above utterances was exhibited so lately as March 
last, and so near home as in the House of Commons. The first Lord of tlie Treasury 
was asked by tlie persevering peace advocate, Mr. Creincr, M.P., whether Her 
Majesty's Government had received any ccmimunication from tlio Emperor of 
Germany in regard to a conference upon the subject of a reduction of armaments, 
and whetlier, failing any such proposal being made, the Government would en- 
deavour to ascertain the views upon the subject of the nations with whom they are 
in friendlv relations. Instead of the syiniiatlietio reply one might expect to such a 
question from a statesman of a professedly Christian country, it was repelled in the 
following stilted and cold-blooaed language : " Her Majesty^s Governiuent have 
received no such communication as that referred to. It is notorious that no such 
intention is entertained by any Government. Her Majesty's Government are in 
friendly relations with all the Towers, but they are not in a position which would 
justify the taking of uch a step as that proposed." 

When will tlie patient and long-suffering taxpayers and electors take means to 
bring home to the men in power and office a sense of their responsibility in a matter 
which concerns the life and death, the ruin and prosperity of men and nations more 
tlian any other subject with which thev concern themselves ? Perhaps we may 
draw some faint hope that this responsibility is beginninj? to dawn upon some of 
these men from the novel attempt recently made to shift it on to other shoulders 
by an able and eminent authority already quoted — Count V4)u Moltke — whose long 
life lias been so exclusively given to the art and science of war as to entitle him 
to be called the modem high priest of Mars. Speaking on the Army Bill in the 
German Parliament in May last, he is reported to liave said : " It was not Princes 
and Govemments now-a-days that brought on wars. We had now to do with wars 
of nations, and no Government with any ^larticle of discretion woidd liring on such 
an evil with all its consequences if it conhl be foreseen. Wars," he continued, 
" are now brought on either by the- covetousncss of tlioso classes iwlio, not pos- 
8J0Bsing much, hope to improve their position speedily by tneasures of force, or 
by national antipathies and race-hatred or envy, which foment discontent -in 
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nations. Foreign wan arise from these latter causes, even against the will of the 
ftovemment" 

That there is a section in erery conntry ^thoogh not the poorest) who profit 
hy war, and for that reason welcome it, is only too true ; but that the masses -in 
any conntry to-day desire war is an assertion devoid of eridence, and which the 
great man does not attempt to prove. Referring to a possible European struggle, 
tlie Count proceeds: ^* It might be a seven or a tliirty years* war, and woe to him 
who should set Europe ablaze ; who should be tlie first to apply the match to this 
powder barrel ! " Yes, woe indeed ; and the incredible wisdomof 19th century 
statesmanship therefore continues pUioe up more powder barrels^ oblivious of 
the glaring fkct that it is not the "match but tlie *' powder '* that does the mischief, 
and that if Governments would cease to provide the combustibles, no dangerous 
lunatic could " set Europe ablaze." Surely if tlicre is a liideous fiasco under the 
sun it is tliis attempt to cure war by the toar'Syeiem — in other words, to '* cast out 
devils by Beelzeoub, the prince of the devils." While the military nations 
of Europe live in constant dread and distruRt of each other, those countries with 
the smallest armed forces pursue their peaceful avocations with confidence and 
seciuity. 

If, by some sudden miracle, European armies could be disbanded and the nations 
delivered but for twelve months from the crushing nightmare of the war-system, it 
would not require a miracle to perpetuate the deliverance, for although this would not 
emdicate human depravity, it would effect such a change for the better in the con- 
ditions of national and international life as woidd suffice to deter any statesman or 
politician who was not a candidate for Bedlam from suggesting a return to the present 
state of scientific barbarism. 

It is for all who believe this to see to it^ without relaxing effort in other 
directions, that by their words and acts and votes they impress upon all who call 
themselves Statesmen their moral responsibility for tlie perpetuation of war, and 
remind tliem that while " force is no remedy," Arbitration and Disarmament are 
remedies, and it shall not be long before experience shall confirm the unchallenged 
truth of Longfellow's words : 

** Were half tlie power that keeps tlie world in terror, 

Were half the wealth that's spent on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error. 

There were no need for arsenals and forts." 

Signer Mazzoleni, of Milan, in a paper covering the 
whole programme, writes on this section : — 

I believe Uiat many indirect causes of war or at least of misundcrtandings might 
l>c removed. 

(a) By opposing many prejudices founded on tmditions which, being ancient 
and historical, enlist supporters especially in the field of literature and art. 

In addition to the old prejudices and those put up b^ an exhaltod and misunder- 
stood ^triotism, the cause of peace, will always find its wa^ blocked by our own 
education and customs, and by the passion pervading the political world and kindled 
by party exaggeration to such a degree as not seldom to force war to break out. 

(b) By calling the press to keep within the boundaries of its high educational 
mission, i.e., the checking of passions and political folly. 

The eminently civilizing mission of the press is misdirected when, speculating on 
prejudices and popular errors, it depraves and leads astray public opinion by rousing 
national enmities and keeping discord alive' on international differences existing or 
expected. 

(c) By recommending moderation of language, evenness of temper, and, above 
all, prudence to the Legislative assemblies while judging the acts of foreign or 
internal politics of other States. 

The action of Parliament, as we will soon seej may have a strong influence on the 
nature of the relations good or bad, witli other nations. 

(d) By promoting free trade and customs unions, based on a wise system of 
protection, and respect to the economical interests of each State concerned. 

Economical questions like the political must be pa'dficallv solved, .and contests 
and reprisals on financial grounds will then no more retard the general economical 
progress and Uie concord of peoples in the fields of industry and trade. 

The resolutions were seconded by Mr. Gilliver, and 
caiTied unanimously. 
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M. le Chevalier Vladimir dk Bolesta-Kozlowski 

asked permission to submit a question to the Congress, and 

moved the following re&olution : — 

" That this Congress do appoint a Cofnmtttee having the duty of 
convoking (in July^ 1891) a sj)ecial Gonfsrence of Delegates of Societies 
of Political Economy ; and tliat tJiese latter shall hold a fneeting of 
Parliamentary Representatives who shall consider the best means of 
establishing equitable commercial relations by reductions in import duties 
as a step towards Free Tradr,^' 

In moving this resolution, 

M. LE CHEVALIER VLADIMIU DE B0LESTA-K0ZL0W8KI a dit : 

Ayant ^tudic les annalcs ut Ich rapports du parlenicnt Anglais, je puis dire que 
jc Buis coinpl^teiuent d'accord avec les principes Hbrc-^changistes doni ii a 6t6 le 
bastion ct qu'il est tres regrettable que dans la plupart dcs 6tats le r^glement pratique 
du libre ^cliange et de la protectiuu soit descendu du niveau de question de principe 
k celui de question d'int^rct pnrticulicr. 

Au lieu do ropprocher les (icuples et do faciliter Icurs relations inutuelies dans un 
temps dans lequel on organise des soci^t^s de paix et oil I'arbitrage est 4 I'ordre du 
jour la question douani^re est devenue un motif de guerre cruelle et implacable entre 
les 6tat8 de TUnivers. 

Dien qu'il soit naturel que Tintensite dcs uioyens d'encourager I'agriculture 
vario selon lo rdle qu'ils jouent dans renseinble des int^rdts ^onomiques d*une 
nation. 

Notre parleineut iidelc aux principes libre-ecliangiHtes a su r^sister bien long- 
terops & la liausse des droits d'eutrec sur les bl^s. 

Go n*est pas de Vicnne luais de Berlin qu'est venue Tinitiative de I'^l^vation des 
droits dc douanc pour les iiiatieres premieres et cctte initiative a entrain^ bon gre mal 
gr6 ceux qui devaient lui tcnir tote. 

II faut remarquer qu'il est bien plus aise de se passer de protection dans un pays 
qui est oblige d'iriiporter les mati^res premieres pour satisfaire aux besoins de la 
population que dans un autre qui, comme I'Autriche, pent non seulement se passer 
des matiires premieres des pays ^tmngers mais encore a son int^rfit principal non pas 
dans Texportation des objets febriqu^s, mais justement dans Fexportation de cea 
produits bruts. 

Dans les pays qui expurtunt, les prix des denr^es de premiere n^cessite sent 
r^gl^B par la concurrence iutorioure qui garantit la population contre la liausse des 
prix de ces denrccs. Or la protection dans ces pays-l^ n'a pas caus6 une liausse 
artificielle dcs prix, clle a eu seulement pour but dc conserver les marches aux 
productcurs du pays qui sans elle, vu la situation geographique de TAutriche, 
n'aurait pu trouver un adlxjuche poiu' rccoulcmcnt de ses marchandises. 

Le b^n6iicc de la baisse dcs prix du blc eu Autriche a H^ au profit des n6gociaut8 
et des boulangers bien plus quii celui des consommateurs et dans le temps pendant 
lequel la diminution du bl^ a 6te tres consitt^rable, ime fabrique de pain a pay6 16 o/o 
de benefice k scs actionuaircs. 

II faut rcconnaitre que tout aussi bien la situation ext^rieure de I'Autriche que 
sa situation intcrieiu-e lui rend, par le temps qui court, Tabandon de la protection bien 
difficile. 

Un economistc pratique est tenu dif ne pas ignorer, je dirai plus, il est regret- 
table qu'il ne lui soit jias pcrinis dc so laisser diriger par les pnncipes d'dconomie 
touto pure, et aussi qu'il ignore la geographic comniercialc. 

Sous le rapport de la situation geographique, TAutriche, au point de vue du 
commerce des oUs, est tres mal situ^e ; les pays do I'occident de FEurope ont, dans 
I'espace qui les separe dcs pays f ertiles de I'Drient une protection natiu-elle. Notre 
pays ayant du cote do TOricnt, pour voisins imm^diats, des pays dans les quels la 
main d'oeuvre et les impdts sent moins Aleves aue chcz nous, en outre le systeme 
des tarif s de chemins de for donne une prime tres considerable k Texportation ; par 
consequent, dans I'espace ^coule entre 1883 et 1887, la Russie repr^Bente une propor- 
tion de 36o/o la Roumaine 8 o/o du commerce universel des bl^s et rAutriche seulement 

4 o/o. 

! . A Toccident et au Midi nous avons sur nos frontieres des pays qui, au lieu de 
profitcr de cette circonstance que rAutriche ne pent suffire k ses Desoins industriels ct 
de t&cher d'agrandir I'exportation, ferment leurs frontieres en etablissant des droits 
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ir^ cloT^ qui frappent lesmatiires premieres produiftes en Autrichc. Cc quientraW 
I'Binpire autrichien dans une voie de repr^milles oontre Tex porta tion des ubjeU 
indiistriels &bnqu^ dans roocident. 

G'esi auflsi la situatioD int^rieure de TAutriche qui rend ] aUiiidon des droits 
•4*eiitr6e sur les bl^s bieo difficile. 

Dans ces die derniires annees, le prix des bles a diBiinu6 en Autriche d*environ 
30 o/o, sans que les autres objets de consoinmation ordinaire aient Htihi une baisee 
dans cette proportion. 

L*imp6t nmcier autrichien y compris les centimes additionuels. s'oleve de 35 k 
^ o/o du revenn net ; le nourel impdt sor I'alcooi a causd la mine des distilleries 
-agricoles. Les chemins de fer autriehiens transportcnt les prod ii its otrangers & un 
tarif d'environ 16 o/o meins Sieve que les produits de T Autriche, cc qui constitue un 
genre de protection k rebours en donnant uoe prime crimportation qui reagit contre 
les droits d*entrto, et la division de la propriStd en tr^s petites [tarcellcs, rend aux 
petits propri6taires TSlevage du bStail et la stcrcoration de la tcrre ti^^s difficile 
et le jeu efiErSnS de la bourse des produits agricoles rend le prix intSrieur 
incertain 

Voil& les facteurs qid, sans Ugitimer la protection dans le domaine des prinoipes, 
sent au moins une excuse pour Tapplication de ce raoyen. 

Sous le rapport des trait^s de commerce, je partage an gmnd noipbre des 
opinions dmises par M. M. Fr^d^ric Passy ct Ernest Breley k la Soci^te d^Economie 
politique 4 Paris et je crois quo Tinddpendancc des Stats ne souflErira pas du tout en 
-acceptant un moven projpre & attOuuer la guerre ccunomique entre les nations et qui 
est un pas efiEectif vers a, paix. 

Des traitSs constituent un Schange de gain pour les deux cdtes et je crois qn'il 
serait bien naif d'abandonner son gain & soi parce qu'il s'accomode avec oelui de 
rstranger. 

Je considSre les traitSs de commerce conime un moyen, mats non cnmnie an 
systSme, ce moyen peut-Stre employe tout aiisai bien au profit du libre Schange que de 
la protection. 

Dans la situation actnello, rapplication des prinoipes d'Sconomie politique toote 
pure,, quoique trSs recommandable, a pen d'avenir dans les parlements, et les 
tiaitSs de eommeree sont en Stat de modifier le regime de la protection des 
matiSres premiSree et d'etre, sinon en tUoorie pour le moins en pmtique, un genre de 
pis aller fibre-Schangiste. % 

AprSs ce premier pas, j*en dSsirerais un autre et je crains bien qu*il ne faille de 
grands d^sastres pour dSmontrcr TutilitS d'une idee qui a ete traitSe avec un grand 
telent par M. de Molinari, Fidce d'uuo union douaniere du Continent de TEurope 
centrale et occidentale contre le Nouveau Monde qui nous d<>montre I'utilitS des 
reprSsailles par le " Bill Mac Kinley " et par le projct d'une imion Pan-americaine. 

Or, je considere les traites de commerce cemmc le premier pas et la question 
douaniere comme le second vers le libre Schan;;*e, iiiais je recounais en mSme 
temps que la question de Tunion douaniere n'est pas pour le moment une question 
d'actualite immediate. 

The resolution was seconded by M. Gaston Mouin 
(Paris), but was deemed by the Chairman out of order, 
nevertheless, after expressing his doubtfulness, he put it to . 
the vote, when it was lost in consequence. 

On the motion of Mr. T. Snape, the question was » 
referred to the Committee on Procedure, and was introduced 
ill a modified form, which would bring- it within the practical 
sco])e of the Congress, next morning. See page 166. 

The Congress then took up the consideration of a 
question which was outside the printed programme, but was 
specially introduced by the Ccmmittee of Organisation, 
namely : — 

WOMAN'S WORK FOR PEACE. 

Miss P. H. Pegkoveb introduced the subject, and moved 
that . 
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' . (Eholish.) . 

' " The Oongress, In view of the vast morai and Booiai in- 
fluenoe of woman, urges upon every woman throughout the- 
world to sustain, as wife, mother, sister, or citizen, the things 
that make for peace ; as otherwise she incurs grave respon- 
sibilities for the continuance of the systems of war and mili- 
tarism, which not only desolate but corrupt the home life of 
the nations. To concentrate and to practically apply this in- 
fluence the Congress recommends that women should unite- 
themselves with societies for the promotion of international 
peace." 

(Frenof.) 

^* Le Oongrds, en vue de T^norme influence morale et 
sociale de la femme, engage chaque femme comme Spouse,, 
mdre, soBur, citoyenne, k encourager tout ce qui tend k 
assurer la paiz ; car si non, elle encourt une grande responsa- 
bilit6 dans la continuation de T^tat de guerre et de militarisme 
qui non seulement d^sole, mais aussi corrompt la vie dea 
nations. Aflnde concentrer et d^appllquer cette influence 
d'une manidre pratique le Oongrds engage les femmes k s& 
Joindre auz sooi^t^s pour la propagation de la paiz Inter- 
nationale." 

Women'B Societies, elie said, were, on botli sides of the Atlantic, 
leaders in all upward movements. It might be said that women bad 
done a great deal to promote war, and that should only incite the 
Congress to take up the question of woman's influence, for it was the 
character of women that whenever they believed a thing was right and 
necessary, no amount of personal sacrifice would deter them from 
working at it and for it. Therefore it was the more important that 
women should be taught: that war was neither right nor necessary. 
There was some danger of their thinking that war was a necessary evil» 
and therefore every effort should be made throughout all lands to bring 
the influence of woman upon the right side. 

The resolution was seconded by M. F. Bajbr, and sup- 
ported, in a letter, dated 12th July, 1890, written to 
the Congress by Madame Johanne Meyer, of Copenhagen 
— editor of Hvad vi vil^ the or^an of the Danish Women's 
Society — who had been appomted a delegate from the 
Danish Peace Association. The following is a summary : — 

Madame Meyer regrets her inability to be present in consequence 
of illness, and then states that Danish women who work for the emanci- 
pation of their sex, believe that it must be advocated simultaneously with 
that of the establishment of peace. Those whom she represents send a 
cordial greeting to the English nation, whose energy cheers and stimu- 
lates the Danes in their efforts for the same cause. They feel indignant 
that while there are no adequate funds for the education of homeless 
children and homeless poor and ailing, millions are squandered for 
military purposes. Danish women would lay even greater stress upon 
the educational aspect of the question : " They feel that it is degrading 
to teach our sons the great social lie that it is a virtue to kill, while at 
the same time, in childhood, the mothers teach them * thou shalt not 
kill/ Thus the youth's conscience is placed in conflict with the con- 
science of society. We women wish, therefore, to bring the true per- 
sonal conscience to rebel against the conscience of society. In whatever 
degree, therefore, women are put on an equal footing with men, in that 
degree will the peace cause be strengthened.*' 
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Miss Robinson, in supporting the resolution, remarked 
that 

Every encouragement ought to be given to women to do their utmost 
in advancing the cause of peace. Sometimes it was said " We do not 
see that you women have much to do with these questions ; you had far 
better leave them to those who know more about the business of the 
nations *' ; but the people who made such remarks forgot that women 
were not a mere supplement to men, but formed half of humanity, and 
what affected men affected women. War was the assertion that " Might 
is right," and that was the most unfortunate antagonism that had to be 
met. But man was surely not merely a fighting animal. Underneath 
all these questions of international relationships there lay great moral 
and religious questions. If the reasoning of women was, perhaps, not 
always so sound as that of men, yet their insight was occasionally much 
clearer, and, therefore, their help was needed to support the principles 
of justice, truth, and morality. War was killing, lying, stealing, and it 
could not be made anything else, whatever the motive was. These 
doings must be wrong, and a more righteous method of settling inter- 
national difficulties should be established on earth. It must not be said, 
*' Lmve these things to men, because for thousands of years they have 
been managing them." They had not managed them so very well. 
She believed that if women were called to help in this and other causes, 
the strength of good, right, and truth would be doubled. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Green read a telegram of congratulation from the 
Peace Society at Rome. 

Mr. Snafe proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

M. Desmoulins seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously agreed to, and the Congress adjourned. 



. WEDNESDAY EVENING, 16th JULY. 

RELIGIOUS SERVICE AT THE CITY TEMPLE. 

In the evening a religious service was held at the City 
Temple, Holborn Viaduct, kindly lent for the occasion by 
the Rev. Dr. Parker and his Deacons. There was a good 
attendance ; and an able and eloquent sermon was preached by 
theRev.Reuen Thomas, D.D., of Boston, U.S.A. This sermon 
will be jointly published by the American Peace Society, 
Boston, Mass.^ and the Peace Society, 47, New Broad Street, 
London, E.G. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, 17th JULY. 

The Congress resumed its sittings at 10 o'clock, the 
President, Hon. Davib Dudlst Field, m the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed, 

RESOLUTION UPON NATIONAL CONTROL OVER DECLAR- 
ATION OP WAR. 

The President : The next business is the Resolution 
left over from yesterday. It is now put into my hands for 
the first time. I am told that the debate has been closed and 
that nothing remains but to vote on it. 

Mr. W. £. Darbt then read the Resolution which was 

as follows : — 

** Wherms the very principle and purpose of a Universal Peace 
Congress is the esiahlishment of the juridical status among nations^ and 
consequently the negation of the right of war ; whereas an investigation 
ky the Congress into the conditions precedent to a declaration of war^ 
and into the pouters of the several authorities in this matter^ woula imply 
recognition of the right of war ^ this Congress hereby declares that rigfU of 
war does not exist The Congress^ therefore^ affirms its belief that cM inter- 
national disputes can be settled by peaceful means. The Congress farther 
affirms that the duty of a Peace Congress is to investigate the means oj 
establishing a juridiccU stattu. It further recommends that^ while 
awaiting and promoting the establishment of the juridical status^ there 
should be created under every Oovemment a juridical court in harmony 
with the follotving principles : (I) There should be established juridical 
courts for the examination into, and judicial decision upon^ all disputes 
which may occcuion war. All documents relating to su>ch disputes 
should be communicated to the said courts by the Foreign Offices. (2) 
Executive authorities should neither declare war nor notify hostilities 
before the juridical court has cognisance of the facts of the case^ and has 
delivered its considered judgment affirming the justice of the claims. 
fS) A considered judgment of the juridical courts together with the 
decree requiring reparation of the wrong as set forth in the said^ judg- 
ment^ sTiall be notified through the Embassy to the other party ^ and be 
communicated to thepeonle of the other nation and to the Powers ; btU 
no proceeding shall be taken against the other party except on their re^dl 
to make reparation or to ctgree to an arbitration.^^^ 

Mr. Snape said he should feel compelled to move an 
amendment because the wish of the meeting of yesterday had 
not been carried out by the Committee. 

Mr. W. E. Darbt said in that case he hoped it would 
be at once referred again to the Committee without discussion. 

The President said that suggestion appeared to him 
to be eminently proper. As the resolution now stood he was 
bound to declare frankly that he could not vote for it. He 
thought it was very pernicious. He would never vote for a 
resolution which declared that if a German army were to land 
at Folkestone the English nation should not oppose it 

t See page 18S for fiimi form of Resolution. 
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Mr. Snape : I rise to move that this be remitted to the 
Bureau for further consideration. 

A Delegate : I second the motion. 

Mr. Snape said that the first part of the resolution com- 
mitted those who felt that under certain circumstances there 
was a right of war to the declaration that there was no right 
of war ; and the second part of the resolution committed 
those who objected to war under any circumstances, to the 
sanction of war under certain circumstances. The resolution 
was therefore inconsistent with itself. He certainly could 
not vote for the latter part of the proposal, and he was sure 
that some present could not vote for the former part, and 
therefore he thought the Bureau ought to consider it again. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt said that the Committee had siniplv 
received an order to throw the resolution into a form which 
would be more intelligible, but Mr. Snape now proposed to 
refer the whole question back to the Committee on various 
disputed points. The resolution now laid before the meeting 
was the result of an agreement between the original mover of 
the resolution yesterday and those who moved the amendment. 

Rev. R. B. 1 lowARD : I move that the reference to the 
Bureau be amenued in this particular : — 

** That it be referred to the Committee with power to make suoh 
amendment in the report as they may see fit ; '* 

[Mr. Snape : I accept that.] 

Rev. R. B. Howard : And that Mr. Gillett and others may let the 
Committee know what light they may have on the subject. 

The amendment was seconded. 

The President : This is the resolution proposed, as 
amended and accepted. 

'' Resolved that the amended form of resolution brought 
up by the Bureau be referred baok for further consideration 
with power to amend its propositions." 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. W. E. Darby said he must now ask the Congress to 

five instructions as to what direction the amendments were to 
e made in — whether in the direction indicated by Mr. Snape, or 
in that of those gentlemen who took the opposite view. They 
had two distinct and diametrically opposite opinions behind 
the proposal to remit, and he would move 

'' That the resolution be re-oommitted for the considera- 
tion of the Bureau in order to remove, if possible, any in- 
consistenoy in the terms, or reference to conflicting views 
as to the right of war or otherwise, and that those gentlemen 
who entertained diflbrenoes of opinien with regard to the 
wording of the resolution, be asked to appear and state 
their diflSibultieB, so that the Oommittee might know what 
was intended." 

Mr. Snape seconded the proposal, which was carried. 
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RESOLUTION ON FREE TSADB. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt, on behalf of the Committee, to 
which the subject had been referred yesterday, in the absence 
of le Chevalier Vladimir de Bolesta-Kozlowski moved : — 

(Enolmb.) 

''That this Congress expresses the hope that the 
Financial Reform Association, and other similar Societies 
in Europe and America, should unite in convoking at an 
earlv date a Conference to consider the best means of 
establishing equitable commercial relations between states 
by the reduction of import duties as a step towards Free Trade. 

(Frbnoh ) 

" Que ce Congrds ezprime I'espoir que 1* Association pour 
la R6forme Financidre et d*autres soci^t^s du mdme genre en 
Europe et en Am^rioue s'unissent pour convoqiier k une date 
prochaine une Conferenoe pour examiner les meilleun 
moyens d'dtablir des relations commerclales ^qultables entre 
les Etatfl par la reduction des droits d'importation oomme on 
premier pas vers le libre-doliange. 

The motion, having been seconded by a delegate, was 
carried with only three dissentients. 

An American delegate, who was dissatisfied with the 
vote, said that it had not been understood by half the people 
in the room. 

The Prbsidsnt said if some person would move its 
reconsideration he was quite ready to take the vote again. 

SECTION E. 

DISARMAMENT. 

Rev. H. B. Howard, Boston, then moved the following 
resolutions and read the foUowinff paper : — 

" I.— The Congress fisels that it can affirm that the whole 
of Europe desires Peace, and is Impatiently waiting for the 
moment when it shall see the end of those crushing arma- 
ments which, under the plea of defence, become in their turn 
a danger, by keeping alive mutual distrust, and are, at the 
same time, the cause of that general economic disturbance 
which stands in the way of settling in a satisfactory manner 
the problems of labour and poverty, which should take pre- 
cedence of all others." 

II.—'' The Congress, recognising that a general disarma- 
ment would be the best guarantee of Peace, and would lead 
to the solution, in the general interest, of those questions 
which now most divide States, expresses the wish that a 
Congress of Representatives of all the States of Europe may 
be assembled as soon as possible, to consider the means of 
effecting a gradual general disarmament, which already 
seems feasible.'* 

III.—'' The Congress, considering that the timidity of a 
single Power or other causes might delay indefinitely the 
convocation of the above-mentioned Congress, is of opinion 
that the Government which should first dismiss any con- 
siderable number of soldiers would confer a signal benflt on 
Europe and mankind, because it, would oblige other Govern- 
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ments, urged on t>7 public opinion, to follow its example, and 
by the moral force of this accomplished fact, would have 
Increased rather than diminished the conditions of its national 
defence." 

IV.— ** This Oongrress, considering: the question of dis- 
armament as well as the Peace question generally, depends 
upon public opinion, recommends the Peace Societies here 
represented, and all friends of Peace, to carry on an active 
propaganda among the people, especially at the time of 
Parliamentary elections, in order that the electors should 
give their votes to those candidates who have included in their 
programme, Peace, Disarmament, and Arbitration." 

(Fjienoh, as Finally Passkh.) 

" I.— Le Oongr6s crolt pouvolr afflrmer que le monde 
olvilis^ desire la Pais, et attend Impatlemment le moment de 
voir cesser les armements qui, faits a titre de defense, devlen- 
nent h leur tour un danger, en maintenant la defiance r6- 
ciproque, et sont en m@me temps la cause de ce malaise 
^conomique g6n6ral qui emp6che d'aborder dans des condi- 
tions satis&lsantes les questions qui de vraient primer toutes 
les autres, celles du travail et de la mlsdre." 

II.— *'Le Congrds, reconnalssant qu'un ddsarmement 
^n^ral serait la meilleure garantie de la Paix et condulrait 
a r6soudre au point de vue des int6r6ts g6n6raux les 
'questions qui k present dlvlsent les Etots, iSmet le voeu qu*un 
Congrds de repr^sentants de tons les IStats de I'Europe soit 
le plus tdt possible r6uni, afln d'avlser aux moyens de realiser 
un d^sarmement graduel g^n^ral, que Ton entrevolt d6j& 
«comme possible." 

Ill — ** Le OongrSs, attendu que la timidit(5 d'un seul 
Gouvernement pourralt sufflre k retarder lnd6flnlment la 
convocation du Oongr^s d-dessus indiqu6, est d'avls que le 
Gouvernement qui le premier se r6soudra aren voyer dans leurs 
foyers un nombre notable de soldats aura rendu un des plus 
grands services k TEurope et k Thumanit^, parce qu*il 
obllgera les autres Oouvernements, pouss^s par ropinion 
publique, k sulvre son exemple, et par la force morale de ce 
mlt acquis, 11 aura augmente au lieu de dlmlnuer les con- 
ditions de sa defense nationale." 

IV.—" Le Oongr6s, consid^rant que la question du d6s- 
armement aussi blen que celle de la Paix en general dependent 
de I'oplnlon publique, recommande aux Soci^tes pour la 
Paix representees Icl, et aussi k tons les amis de la Paix, de 
rse llvrer k une propagande active dans le public, speciale- 
ment pendant les p6rlodes d*eiectlons parlementalres, afln 
que les eiecteurs donnent leurs votes aux candldats qui 
auront fait entrer dans leur programme la Paix, le D^sarme- 
jnent, et 1' Arbitrage." 

CONDITIONS OF DISARMAMENT. 

There is a sincere differoDce of opinion among good and wise men as to 
JLrmaments. Some tliink them the guarantee of Peace. Others count them a menace 
«of war. 1 share the latter opinion. The more numerous and expensive the army, 
the more necessary it is to employ it Armament provokes Armament. Germany 
rrecently added 36,000 to its army because France added as many to hers. The self- 
'Confidence, induced by conscious military, power, renders a Government careless of 
'Conciliation. A great army so exhaustB the resources of a nation in monoy and mea 
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^ Chftt ten yoart of Peace beoomef m burdensome to the TreMury as one vear of war.. 
The people are more restiTe under the eziictions of an *' Armed Peaoe " than thoy are- 
under the excitements of actual war. Statesmen understand this. GoTemments are 
therefore inclined to risk a war on slighter pretexts, and are slower to inquire for its- 
moral sanctions. Such considerations had weight in the last Franco-German War, 
and helped to precipitate that tenible calamity. But whatever the pretext, tJie 
dominant purpose oi great nations seems to be to excel in military power, and 
overawe tlieir neighbours solely by an appeal to their fears. So long as Governments 
deny the obligation and practicability of Christian principles, I do not see but thev 
are logical in appealing to the lex taZiomt, the ancient and barbarous ethics wliich 
Christ came to supersede by a liigher law. A solemn agreement to submit disputed- 
questions to wise and deliberate arbitration vacates no alleged right It smiply 
substitutes tlie judicial for tlie military method of obtaining those rights. Once 
sincerely and solemnly adopted by any two nations, disarmament must follow as a 
matter of course. No adequate reason exuts any longer for proportionately vast armies 
But before Governments can be brought to change tlie ancient for the 
modern policy for determining tlie questions at issuo between them, it seems- 
to me that they may enter upon disarmament witli no sacrifice of eitlier principle or 
pride if the conditions suggested in tlie programme of this Congress be complied with. 

1. Disarmament should be graduaL This is to save the sudden shock of the 
dismissal to civil life of millions of men now under discipline untrained to labour, 
and thus unprepared for citizenship. There is danger that sudden disarmament 
would at once augment tlie idlers, the strikers, and tlie mobs. Onlv one country, the 
United States of America, could nave as easily and safelv absorl)ed at once into civil 
life the vast armies of the civil war. Tiie process put that country to a tremendous 
strain, though its soldiers were originally citizens — ^never "professionals** — and 
readily resumed business occupations. Sudden emancipotien of slaves or serfs is to 
be deprecated, and soldiers are apt to acquire some disabilities common to all subject 
daases, as well as other characteristics which unfit them for the immediate en jojrment 
and best use of peaceful citizenship. Those nations oppicesed with vast armaments- 
will then consult their own welfare if they will agree witli each other to disnnn. 

2. Disarmament ought to be 9im,xiUaneou$, As nations are now constituted it 
mtitl be. One nation, if both are equally armed, will be slow to lead anotlier in 
disarming. France and Germany might agree, first, how many troops to dismiss ; 
secondlv. at what time. Russia will be liarder to win to disnmiaitient, for her states- 
men will allege the greater difficulties which she has to encounter in the vastness of 
her territory and the increased obstacles tlius put in the way of raising and massing 
of troops. Germany and France may each dismiss 100,000 men to-day, and caU 
them togetlier within a short time as did Napoleon after Elba, in France. Great 
Britain would allege the world-wide character of her dominions — ^the need of militarv 
supervision in Africa. Asia, and at her distant islands-^and the diificulty of a recall 
if once she dismisses lier present force or any considerable part of it. The United 
States is not " armed *' in tlie sense in which European nations are. The question for 
that nation to solve is, " Docs any necessity exist here to create great armaments ? " 
Any general argument in favour of disarmament in Europe must tell against arma- 
ment ii> America. Simultancousness can then be secured only with the co-operoticn 
of two, possibly tliree, leading Powers ; in this, one nation must take tlie 
initiative. 

I 8. It must be mutual. Neither France nor Germany would consider disarma- 
ment except as a n.utual act. If thus entered upon the lessor Powers might easily 
follow their exuinplc, especially Italy, if freed m>m the obligations of the triple - 
alliance. Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, and other countries would gladly lessim 
tlicir armies and their expenditures. As soon as a mutual agreement could be mude 
between the leading Powers a general disarmament would naturally follow. 

4. The disariiiament must h^proportioiud. This in the interest of equity and the- 
balance of forces. 

It seems to ine that a gradual, simultaneous, mutual, and proportional disarma- 
ment is pmcticable. Interest, economy, morality, safety, and peace call for it The 
Pope lias addressed the Emperor of Germany, characterising the numerous Peace 
military establishments as unchristiaiu In this he represents not only tlie Catholic 
Church, but also the sentiment of the best people in Cliristian Churches and outside 
of thciu. Religious opinions have been fruitful sources of persecution - and) 
bloodshed, and it is worth sqmetliing to tlie cause of Peace that one so eminent and 
wise as the present Pope discerns, and has pointed out, the oppressiveness of the 
great armies, and the threat they contain to the peace of tlie world. 

The Emperor of Germany has lately said many kind and conciliatory things to> 
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bis peaceful, laborious, and aafferiDg subjects. But we can only know liim as alt 
men are judp:ed, by his fruits. A proposition to arm has just come from him to th» 
German nation, and this is a time of profound peace, with no recent or provoking 
question in debate. This to him may not mean war. But France so interprets it, 
and otJier nations are compelled to so understand it He is in a position to say to 
France, '* Let us hihre peace by beginning to dismiss our soldiers.** 

A single regiment dismissed from the service of each of those countries would 
iimrk the turn of the tidoi and do more for peace than all the protestations possible. 

SiGNOR E. T. MoNETA, of Milan seconded by reading in 
French the Report of the Sectional Committee (of which he 
had been convenor) as follows : — 

LB DlfeSABMBMENT. 

Les protestations centre les lomds armements ne datont pas de nos jourt* 
Ecotttez, je vous prie, oe qu*toivait Montesquieu de son temps. 

**La France (vous pouvez substituer le mot Europe) se perdra-par les gens 
de guerre. Une maladie nouvelle s*est r^pandue en Europe ; elle a atteint nos princes, 
et lour a fait entrctcnir un nombre d^sordonnd de troupes. Elle a des exacerbations 
et oUu devieiit nt'ceHsaiieraent contagieuse ; car sitAt qu*un 6tat augmcnte ce qu*il 
aj))H;ne sos troupes, les autres soudain augmentent les leurs; de fa^on qu*on ne gagne 
rieu par Ik que la mine commune. 

"Ghaque monarque tient sur pied toutes les troupes qu*il pourrait avoir si son 
})euple 6tait en danger d*6tre eztermiuA, et on nomme paix cet ^tat d*eIfort, d*clfort 
tie tous centre tons. Aussi, I'Europe, est-elle si rum6e que des particuliers nui 
seraient dans la situation oh sent les puissances de cette partie du monde, les plus 
opulents n*auraient pas de quoi vivre. Nous sommee pauvres avec les richesses et 
le commerce de tout Tunivers.'* 

Cela s*toivait il y addj& presque cent cinquante ans; vous voyez que la peinture 
semble faite d*aujourd huL Une seule chose a chang6 : le systems de gouvcrncmcnt. 
Au temps de Montesquieu, et aussi apr^, on disait que la cause du maiutien de grandes 
arniees c'ctaient les rois aosolus, qui faisaient la guerre dans Tcspoir de trouver dans 
les conqui>tos, les moyens d'enrichir leur budget privi, et de passer dans i'histoire 
uvec laur^le de la gloire. 

On disait: Ah 1 si les peuplos pouvaicni 61ire eux-m6mes ceux qui auraieat le 
droit de refuser aux gouvemements les soldats et Targent, la i)olitique de guerre 
serait arrives k sa fin. 

Nous a vons a ujourd*hui dans presque toute TEurope des gouvernemonts repr^- 
ientitifs, et toutofois les frais de la guerre et de sa preparation sent augmontds dans 
une proportion dpouvantable. 

C'est que la folie des princes est passes dans les classes dirigoantes. A present 
•n ne fait plus de guerre paroe qu*un prince a manqu6 de politesse tmvers une 
courtisane, comme cela s*est vu du temps de Louis XIV., ma is on exa«r^rant (Ich 
sentiments respectables, comme celui de la dignite natioualo et du pntriolisine, cu 
^chauflant I'opinion publique centre une nation voisine, il arrive un jour oh il sufiira 
de dire — nms que la nou volte soit vraic— que rainkiRsadeur de voire gouvernomont 
n*a pas ^te re9u par la chef d'un dtat, pour faire delator la plus 6pouvantable et la plus- 
f uncsto des gucrrcs qu'oo ait vue. 

A prteent 1' Europe tiont sous les armes plus de soldats qu*elle n'en avait au temps 
des grandes guetres de Napoleon. Tous les citoyons, k pen d'exceptions pr^^ sent 
obliges, sur notre continent, ae passer quelques ann^ dans les casernes. On bfttit des 
forteressds, on construit des arsenaux et des navires, on fabrique continuellement des 
smnes qui aprte peu de temps doivent £tre remplacees par d*autros. jxircetiue la 
science, qui devrait dtre dirigie toujours vers le bien-ltre des ho (Times, prdte 
malheureusement son aide aux oeuvres de destruction, iuvente k chaque iostant de 
nouvcaux engine pour tuer de plus grandes masses d'hommes, et le plus vite ptiflsible. 

Et pour maintenir tant de soldats et &ire de si ^nonnes pr^paratifs He mort. on 
d^pense par an def centaines de millions, c*est-^-dire ce oui sufiirnit & Tcducation da 
peuple, h Fex^cution des plus grands travaux d'utilit^ publique etfournirait les moyens- 
de r^soudre pacifiquement la question sociale. 

L'Europe se trouve done de ce ctU en d<^pit de taut de conqu(^tes scientifiqnes,. 
comtiie si elle vivait encore dans les temps les plus niauvais du f<^roc«« mo^en /Ige. 
Tous se plaiguent de cette situation qui n*est pas encore Ja guerre, mais qui n'cM pas 
neu plus la paix, et tous en voudraient sortir. Lit chefs des gouvernut'ifuta 
protestent qu'ils veulont la paix, et c'est uno dmulation entro eux h qui fern les pluR 
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voleonellet d^clnratlona pactfiqiies. Mais le mftine jour oa le lendomain, fli 
pr^senteat aux chambros I^islatives dea propoaitiona pour augmonter lea anneinenta, 
•et ila diaeot que c^eat pr^da^mont pour mainteair et aaaurer la paix, qu'ila preunent tant 
do prdcautlona. 

Or cette paix-l& s'eat paa celle que noua aimona ; lea peuplea ne a'y trompent paa 
son pluB. La vraie pais a pour base la confiance r^ciproque ; tandis que cca <fDorme8 
Armenienta accusant une defiance profonde, ai non une hostilite cach^ entre 
laa dtata. Que dirait-on d'une peraonne (^ui, voulant prouvcr aea aentimeDta 
d*aniiti6 4 eon voisin, rinyiterait k discuter avec lui quelquo question 
en tenant un rerolvor 4 la main? G'eat cette flagrante contradiction entre 
lea dcclarationa pacifiquea et la politique guerri6re dea gouvernenienta que toua lea 
bona citoyena d^airent voir ceaaer k tout prix le plua tdt posaible. Par quela moyena ? 
Ici lea opiniona ae divisent. 

Je Youa en donnerai un petit aper^n. Sept m^moirea ont 4t6 envoy 68 an 
comity d'orgnnisation ou prdaent^ 4 Totre commiasion qui rdvelcnt cliez lours auteurs le 
profond d6s.r do chercher nn remedo 4 la aituation intoMrable dana laquello TECurope 
ae trouve. Je dois me limiter 4 tous en donner une id<^e aommaire. 

Le R^v. Rowland Howard de Boston, dont je prononce le nom avec un 
sentiment de profonde gratitnde pour lea granda services qu'il a rendus 4 la cauae de 
la paix et de la fraternity humaine, a prcsei^6 un ro^moire que vous aves 
aoua lea yeuz, et dana lequel il ddveloppe la proposition qui, 4 la lettre B, 
A M inacrite dana le programme. II dit que le ddsarmement doit ^tre g^ndral, 
gradual. simultan6, proportionnel. Gniduel, parce qu'il croit qu*il aerait 4 cmindre 

3u*un atormeuient aubit augmente aussi aoudaincment le nombre dea d^aoeuvr^a, 
ea gr^vistea et dea ^meutes. II y a du vrai dana cette reflexion du r^vdrend 
Rowland Howard, maia peut-^tre n'a t-il paa tenu compte de la consideration suivante. 
Le licenciement aea aoldata doit porter dana le mime tempa une diminution propor- 
tionnoUe d'impdta. On a fait le calcul qu*un aoldat aoua lea armes coCite 4 la aoci^M 
.presque le double de I'entretien d'un jeune homme dana la vie civile. Si Ton renvoie 
dana leura foyera un million d'hommea, ce aera un milliard d'argent que la aoci^td aum 
re^u, par lequel on pounu donner un fort 6Ian au commerce, et f aire surgir de nouvellea 
industries, qui renoront n^ceasaire Temploi d*un nombre plua graud de travaillenra. 
II veut le d^sarmement aimultan^, parce qu'une nation ne voudra paa pr^c^der une 
autre. Pourquoi non ? Dana toutca lea chosea il y a ceux qui voient et agissent plua 
tdt que les autrea ; et ai o^eat une folic, comme noua le croyons, que cea lourda 
•armementa qui ^craaent lea popolationa, ce n est pas une raiaon ai quelau*un tarda 4 
gu^rir de cette maladie, pour que lea autrea soient obh'gds de la aupporter 
auaai. Noua croyona que la nation qui aura dosarme la premiere, deviendra la plua 
forte, par la preuve qu'elle aura donn^e de aa confiance en elle m§me, et de aa foi 
dana Jea id^ea de paix^ et par la reconnaissance qu'elle aura m^rit^e pour ce fait de la 
part de I'opinion publique. 

Dana ce moment mdme, il y a en Allcmagne et en Italic un courant qui va 
toujour* croissant vera une considerable diminution de soldats sous les anne5; 
pourquoi lem* dire qu*il faut attendre qu*on ddsarme dans les autres paya? Cea 




appuyer 
«t de justice internationale. 

Le Dr. Ch. Depraz de Bordighera a envoye au comity la copie d*une lettre qu'il 
a envoyde, au moia d avril, 4 I'cmpereur d'Alieinagne, afin quMl pronne rinitiative du 
d^aarmement dans son empire. Si TAUcniagne ne craiut que Dieu elle doit ae 
«oumettre 4 aea ordrea, qui sont pour la fraternitt; Immaine, non pour la guerre. 

Le Congrea a d6j4 r^solu Tenvoi d'une addresae 4 tons les chefs d'^tata ; il eat 
•done inutile d*en faire une mention apeciale, qui pourmit a'appliquer 4 un gouveme* 
ment plutdt qu*4 un autre, dans les resolutions qui visent au ddsarmement. 

M. Jean Baptists de Ferrer a ^crit un important m^moire au point de vue du 
droit international. II croit que le ddsarmement des etats aura beaoin de garantiea, 
«t que celles-ci ne peuvent ae trouver que dans un code international, (|ui aerait 
le plus beau livre encore 4 faire, et dana un tiibunal arbitral des nations, qui aussi n*existe 
paa enx)re. Code et tribunal aeront un frein puissant et invincible contre lea abus de 
la force. 

Ce aont dea conaideretiona qui no mnnquent ni de valour ni de juateaae ; 
mais lion ett hie loeu$ ; c*eot aux ohapitrea d'arbitragea qu*il aerait mieux de ramettre oa 
m^moire. 

M. Mazzoleni, depute au Parlement italien, membre du comit4 parlementaire 
international, qui a fait a& iarant rapport sur Farbitrage 4 I'occasion dea Oougr^ de 
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rann^e domiire de Rome et de Parts, penae, comme M. de Ferrer, que la question do 
dcsdrmement est liie k celle de Tarbitrage. 

8i toas lee dtats ^tablissent Tarbitrage, il n*y aura plus besoin d'armements. Ooi 
mais si un traits ^^n&ral d'arbitrage tarde, nous croyoDS qu*un d^sarmement imposiS 
par ropinion publiqae dans quelqinine des principales nations, pourra le hftter. 

La Soci^t^ de la Paix Perpdtuelle par la Justice Internationale de Paris, qui coropta 
1,100 affilt^s, a pr4sent4 & la commission par les mains et la signature de son d^ldgu^, 
M. Ghiston Monn, one resolution, par laquelle elle d(^clare quo le moyen le meilTeur 
d'obtenir l/a d6sarmement serait la idd^ration des national itos europ^ennes, analogue ft 
oelJe des Etats-Unis d^Am^rique. En attendant la socicte de la paix perp^tuelle par 
la justice Internationale voudrait voir se r^unir, moyennant un pacte i^deratif, ceux 
des etats d'Europe qui bordent les rivages de la M4diterran6e. Le mdmoire conclut 
«n proposant la resolution suivante: Le Gongr^s appelle Fatten tion de toutes les 
cbancefieries, des savants etc., snr les avanta^ es d un pacte f^d^ratif 4 etsblir 
«ntre les etats mediterraneans d^Europe et d'Asie, duquel resulterait d^s le premier 

jour, le desarmement general La commission n*a pas va dans oe 

projet un moyen tout-4-fait pratique pour arriver, le plus tdt possible, au desarmement 

feneral. Pour ecarter des difficultes, il nous semble qu*ici on en cherche d'autrea^ 
i cette federation mediterraneenne etait dejft faito il est ^possible que la question de 
la paix flit plus tdt resolue ; mais nous sommes encore bien loin cfe cette federation, 
plus loin peut-etre one d*un desarmement satisfaisant 

Le Capitaine F. Siccardi, Secretaire de la socicte Internationale de MQaa 
(Unione Lombarda) a envoye un tres-interessant memoire, dans lequel il soutient que 
les aTiis de la paix doivent, dans chaque pays, viser au desarmement, sans le 
preoccuper de ce que feront on ne feront pas les autrcs pays. II soutient la 
necessite de substituer les nations armees aux arm(^es penuanentes, k Tinstar de la 
Snii^se. La nation armee n'est pap faite pour les guerres oilensives. mais elle est 
invincible dans la guerre defensive. II croit qu'il n'est pas possible ae se debarrasser 
des gouvemements arbitraires tant que les peuples ne s*occupent pas de lean inter^ta, 
«t fim'ssent par s'enivrer de la gloire militaire. 

Mre. Belva Lockwood, avocat aux Etats-Unis, que nous admirons tons pour son 
talent, pour son savoir, potur son eloquence, mis au service des grands ]frincipee de 
liberie, de paix, et de fratemite, assure la possibilite du desarmement am n*est plus 
une Utopie. La Suisse n'a pour ainsi dire pas d'arm^c, mais die possede une milice 
Inen exercee ; par consequent le desarmement chez elle est virtuellement accompli. 

Les Etats-Unis sent aujourd'hui virtueUement desarmes, car ils nepoesedent 
que 25,000 hommes de troupes pour 65,000,000 d'habitants, tandis que touts 
1 Amerique a declare qn*4 Tavenir ce sera chez elle un point de droit publio de 
regler toutes les difficultes entre ses etats au mo^en de I'arbitrage. Pour 
son importance, ce memoire merite d* etre lu tout entier devant vous. J*ai fini 
le resume. La commissioc a pris dans ccs memoires ce qu'elle a trouve de plus 
inherent au theme qu*eUe avait la charge d'etudicr. Elle a voulu dtre pratique sans 
oublier I'ideal que pourauivent nos societes, et qui sera un jour leur honneur. 

Vous avez devant vous les resolutions que nous vous proposons. Elles partent 
de ce mime ordre d'idees qui sont le fondement de Tagitation qui se fait en ce 
moment en vue de la paii et du desarmement en France, en AUemagne, et surtout en 
Italie. Votees par vous, elles auront plus de probabilite de triompher des obstacles 
qui ont empeche ]usqu'ici leur realisation. 

In supporting it the following Paper was read by Mrs. 
Belva A. Lockwood : — 

DISARMAMENT. 

" Is ANT SOHIHB FOR DiSARMAMRNT PrAOTIOAL AT THB PRESENT TiME ? ** 

Mr. President and Membera of the Congress ; with the facts and figures before 
ua, it does not seem optimistic or Utopian to declare that disarmament under certain 
conditions is not only practical but feasible. Switzerland, situatod in the fastnessea 
of the mountains, but surrounded by warlike nations, has virtually neither army nor 
navy, and has not liad for years. Her Treaty of Arbitration with the United 
States, formulated under Secretary of State (Velinghuysen, was agreed to by both 
nations, but never signed. Whenever tlie question of renewing the negotiations are 
broached now, we are met by the answer that it is not necessary. 

Belgium, under her treaty of neutrality with the five European nowera in 1832 
and 1833, known as the Treaty of London — the ^reat work of Lord Palmerston — 
has had no war since that time ; although she mamtaina an army only sufficient to 
police her kingdom, and no navy. 
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Icolanil tias neither aniiy nor navy, and Sweden says she will not fight. 

Preeidout Camot, of Uepiiblican France, says that it shall be .'* his mission 
during the balance of the seven 3'ear8 of his Presidency to maintain the peace of 
Buropej" while Secretary Blaine says, in transmitting to Uie United States Senate 
the petition of the French people for arbitration with the United States, " that the 
efEective consideration of tne question would doubtless be deferred until after the 
disposition of the subject by tne Conference of American Nations now in session." 
That hour is passed, and there is nothing now wanting but for France to come in 
and sign the Treaty formulated by the Pan Americans. 

Emperor William declares that " it is the mission of (Germany to preserve the 
peace of Europe," but says to the Reichstag, " This can only be done by keeping 
up the efficiency of our standing army." we wish to teach him another way by 
which he can at once commence a gradual disarmament. 

With the United States, their acts are probably quite as forcible as their words. 
At the close of the Civil War, now 25 years ago, 150.000 men inarched through the 
city of Washington at the grand review. The stanaing army of the United States 
to-day numbers only 25,000 foot and horse — ^hardljr sufficient to police our vast 
oounfir with 65,000,000 of inhabitants, and 44 sovereign States, and yet I believe 
that all of these millions would rest quietly in their beds, and sleep on undisturbed, 
were this army disbanded to-morrow. The effort to revive the United States Navy 
has been done as a matter of national pride, rather than as a measure offensive or 
defensive, and these war ships, when built, will probably rot in our Navy yards as 
their preaecessore have done^ and only their blackened hulks remain to teU what 
once has been. Thej are being built under the old mistaken idea tliat should now 
be exploded by civilised nations, and especially by Christian nations, tliat a nation's 
grandeur depends upon her ability to make conquests. We have in the last century 
grown out oi the savage and heathen idea that we have a right to conquer a nation 
and appropriate her goods and her territory — dismember her for our aggrandisement 
We relegate it back to the dark ages of the world. 

A nation's grandeur to-day — ^her respect among the nations of the world sliould 
depend upon the probity and morality or the people, — their obedience to law, — their 
advancenient in the arts and sciences, — their skilled manufactures, — their extensive 
commerce, — ^their improvement in everything tliat elevates man above the brute. 

The United States has not only disarmed, but she has paved the way to make 
disarmament perpetual under a reign of perpetual peace. 

When tliat International Congress declared as with one voice, and as an 
authoritative and legally constituted body, " That hereafter it shall be Uic established 
principle of American Public Law, that all differences between American States shall 
be settled by arbitration " ; they uttered tlie sjandest declaration propounded by any 
legalised body of men since our f oref athere declared tliat " all men are bom free and 
eaual, with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the purauit 
of happiness." 

Wnen they followed up this declaration by elaborating a Treaty of Internal 
Arbitration, to continue for twenty years, and it was followed by the Legislatures 
of 11 of tliose national autonomies ratifying this act on the 28th of April, 1890, at 
Washington, with the ^eatest probability tliat the seveu remaining nations will sign, 
who are agreed upon this question so far as known, with Uie single exception of some 
little disaffection with Chili ; they took the grandest step forward in the interest of 
civilization and humanity of the century. They have followed it up by an 
authoritative call for a Monetary Congress in Washington next year, a Customs 
Union, Commercial Reciprocity, subsidised merchant ships, extension of silver 
coinage, an International Itailway, etc., etc. 

President Harrison and Secretary Blaine, reconmiendeditall of these mattere to 
the United States Senate last week. The good work is going on, and the work is 
begun in earnest. America will disarm^ — a Continent will be me. The World's Fair 
in Chicago will usher in a revolution with reference to war in the national sentiment 
of the world. 

When this ^reat Congress CL call it great, because it will live when you and I 
have mouldered into dust.) had nnished its laboura, it still lingered, as though there 
was something else to be aone while war existed upon the earth, and with its last and 
final resolution, it stretched out its hands to the nations of the earth, and especialljr 
to European Nationalities, and invited them to come in. They made no {provision, no 
apology for war ; left no ifa, except the one condition where a nation's life is 
involved. The closing article of that treaty, the £bc simile of the form of which I 
hold in my hand, states : 

** Any other nation may accept this Treaty and become a party thereto, by sign- 
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lag A copy thereof and depositing the same with the Government of the United 
States, wnereupon the said Government shall communicate this fact to the other 
contracting parties." 

Thus the way is open for Treatiee of Arbitration by the nations of the World, 
and under it disarmament becomes easy. Do you not see, brothers, in the vista beyond 
and yet not far away, the white dove (ft*peace coming down, when nations shall know 
war no more. 

Other papers submitted were : — 

GARANTIES POUR LB D^SARMEMBNT 8IMULTAN6 DE8 £tAT3. 

Par Jban Baptists db Fkrrrr. 

SOMMAIBB. 

Besoin de garanties pour le^ dtoumement des Etats. LWbitrage d*un l^tat ne 
peut offirir les garanties aimpartialit^, de s4curit^ et de force morale et mat^rielle 
qu'aivait la justice des nations. Double creation d'un code international et d'un 
to'ibuoal arbitral des nations. Le tribunal des nations appuyant see arrets, rendus code 
en mains, sur les forces r^quisitionn^s dans tons les Etats. Le tribunal arbitral des 
nations vidant tons les difE^rends entre nations, n'ayant d'autre pouvoir en dehors dn 
mandat que lui donnera le code, comme les luges des tribuuaux civils. Le code et le 
tribunal seront un firein puissant et invincible centre les abus de la force bnitale. 
Peut-on emp^her la continuation de la guerre civile ? La volenti des majority 
doit-elle dtre sanctionn^e par le tribunal ? 8i oui ; il est d^ lors facile, dans oe cas, 
de mettre toujours un from puissant a la guerre civile ; si non ; il devient impossible 
d'intervcnir dans les affaires int^rieures et particul teres des pouples. Le tribunal ne 
pourrait que donner un oonseil ofiicieux. Conniicut obliger les gouvemements 4 
adopter la garantie dn code et du tribunal international ? On ne peut obliger, mais 

fufcment deroander le concours, Faccord, Fapprobation aux Parlements de tons lee 
tats, pour qu'ils adoptent la double crtetion proposes. 

D^s 1863, nous icrivions : " II faut une ^gide puissante et impartiale qui pro- 
tege les Etats comme le sent les individus, et voii4 ce que les nations n ont pas 
encore, malgr^ Turgence absolue oil elles se trouvent toutes aujourd'hui de cette 
garantie r^ciproque. 

Le livre le plus utile qui puisse dtre ^crit est encore 4 faire : c'est le code 
international ; la plus belle, la plus n^cessaire des institutions du globe reste encore 
A crto : o*est le tribunal arbitral des nations. 

Ce code international et ce tribunal arbitral des nations 4tant une n^essit^, un 
besoin absolu non seuleinent pour garantir la pafac mutuelle de tous les Etats et le 
respect des nationalit^s, mais encore, pour que le progres et la civilisation ne soient 
pas condaran^ A rester stationnaires ; Tavcnir, si ce n'est notre siicle lui-m6me, 
crtora^ certaincment Tun et I'autre. 

A une epoque oh tout est r6glement6 roinutieusement, n*est-il pas prodigieux, 
lorsquMl s*agit do rapports entre Etats, c*est A dye de la chose la plus sifrieuse, la plus 
importante, la plus grave, qu*on laisse chaque Etat dtre lui-mdme juge et partie dans 
tontes lee questions sou vent compliqu^es qui pen vent s*61ever, faisant arbitre le 
•caprice d'un souverain ou d'un gouvemement aont sou vent Tineptie ou T^goTsme 
«pporte la perturbation dans le monde entier ? 

Dans une semblable situation doit on s'^tonner que les Etats n'ayant aucime 
garantie de s^curit^ pour I'inviolabilit^ de leur territoire. preunent des mesures pour 
se defcndre ainsi que le feraient les particuliers s'il n existait ni lois, ni tribunaux 
pour les prot^ger ? 

Aussi, les Etats d6pensent milliards sur milliards A des armements de plus en 
plus conHiderables et ruineux, pour s'assurer par la paix arm^e centre les dventualit^s 
d'unc attnque impr^vue de la part du voisin redouts. 

S'il survient auiourd'hui un oonflit entre deux grandes puissances, le monde 
entier se trouve bouieversd parce que nulle justice supreme, impartiale, invincible, 
n'existe encore pour r^tablir rordre. 

Comment aha lors pouvoir croire qu'une nation grandc on petite aura I'aveugle 
con6ance de ddsarmer la premiere, sans aucune garantie de si^cnrite. Pas une seule 
nation ne coniraencera ; M certes. ce sera agir avec prudence. 

Pour qu'on puisse op^rer un a^sarmement g^n^ral simuUaniy il faut coniinencer par 
prouver par de$ faits aeeomplitf qu'il existe des moyens certains, infnillibles de < 
r^primer les exo^s eolUctif9^ comme on r^prime les abus individuels. VoilA ce t. 
•que la double crtetion proposes donnera. 

On ne poorra plus dire : la force prime le droit, quand les nations d'accord, 
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prooTeront que ^a force prot^e le droit Cejoiir Ut, I'ire de la T^table oivilisation 
oommeacera k donner sob fruits en abondanoe. 

II est facile de voir que nulle institution, nuUe combinaison, pour ingdnieuse 
qa*elle soit, ne pent remplacer, pour les nations, pas plus que pour les inuividus, des leis 
et une antorit^ judiciaire fornixes par Tensemble de cee mimes nations. C'est dire que 
Tarbitrage par un Etat, si puissant qu'il soit d'ailleurs. n'eet pas une gamntio de 
s6curit6 et a impartiality qui permettra auz nations de o^sarmer sans danger 

L*arbitrage est un pi$ alter, acceptable settlement & d^faut de mieuz, dans les 
circonstances actuelles. Mais puisqu'ii sufBt d*un accord entre nations pour avoir de 
suite la s^curitd rdciproque la plufi grande ; pourquoi d^s lors, rester dans un itatu quo 
pr^iudiciable pour tous ? qui d ailleurs, est une anomalie, dans notre siide de progres 
et de lumi^re, qui ternit son <^clat. 

Cbose remarquable, ce tribunal des nations ayant une puissance morale et 
mat^rielle si grande qu*elle serait invincible, comme 11 convient que soit la justice, 
serait cependant impiussant, s'il tentait d 'outre passer son mandat, ne pouvant pas 
plus excJder see pouvoirs quo ne peuvent le faire les juges des tribunaux ordinaires 
qui sont soumis & la seule application des lois. 

Le tribunal des nations serait compoe^ de juges envoy^s, en nombre 6ga], par 
toutes les nations, grandes ou pctites, lesquels jugeraient les diff trends entre Etats, 
code intemi|tional en mains. Ce code serait fait au prtelable par des jurisconsultes et 
hommes d*Etat envoy^s ad hoc par toutes les nations. 

Les lois intemationales faites, lea I^gislateurs ayant rempli lenr mandat, 
rassembiie des l^^lateurs serait dissoute, jusqu'& Tadjonction de quelqne nouvelle 
loi au code international, ou do queloue modification n^cesaaire k ces lois. 

Le code indiquereit la fa9on aont les juges du tribunal arbitral des nations 
■eraient nomm^, le temps durant lequel ils devraient remplir leura fonctions et les 
honorairee qui devraient leur £tre allou^. II indiquerait aussi les capitales oi^ le 
tribunal devrait singer A tour de r61e, et le temps pendant lequel le tribunal 
fonctionnerait 

Les arrets rendus par le tribunal arbitral des nations seraient d^finitifs et sans 
appel, puiaque ce tribunal supreme n*aurait pas de juridi^ion plus die vie que In sienne. 
it est bien entendu que, lorsque deux ou plusieun EStnts auraient un di(Iirend& 
vider devant le tribunal arbitral des nations, les juges de ces pays en litige ne 
pourraient &ire partie du tribunal, jusqu*4 1'entiire conclusion de Tafiaire & juger. 

Le oode indiquerait les peines appliqu^ aux Etats (|ui violeraient les conven- 
tions intemationales: amendes, dommages-intdr^ts, reparations, oto. ,eto., etc., solon 
les cas. 

II serait indispenqiible de priciser aveo soin, dans le code international, les limites 
frontiires de chaque Etat ; d'indiquer toates les conventions faites pour B*accorder 
tous les avantages rdciproques possibles. 

Le code international renfermerait let lois de navigation, de commeroe, les lois 
postales, teiigraphiques, de chemin-de-fer, des poids, mesures et monnaies, qu'il 
oonviendrait ae rendre unif ormes ; de libre ^change, d*extradition ; cellos concemant 
I'^Stablissement d*une police nniverselle, etc., etc., eta 

Le code international donnera le droit au tribunal des nations de faire une 
r^uisition d'hommes et d'argent chez toutes les nations. 

Aveo les forces imposantes et invincibles dont pourrait disposer le tribunal, 
TEtat qui serait assez Umiraire ou assez fou pour se rdvolter centre un jugement 
rendu d*apris la loi inkemationale par le tribunal des nations, serait antenti en un 
moment. 

8i r^pie doit sortir du fourreau que oe ne soit, du moins, que celle de la justice, 
pour faire respecter les lois intemationales. 

AuBsitdt le code international achevi, il oonviendrait d'dtablir immidiatement le 
tiibunal arbitral des nations charge de le faire exicuter. 

A cet effet chaque Etat enverrait des juges en nombre ^al dans la oapitale 
designee au code international. 

Le tribunal arbitral des nations aurait pour mission spdciale de vider tous les 
diffdrends, toutes les questions litigieuses soulevdes entre Etats ; il devrait pour rendre 
un jugement consulter et appliquer les lois insdrdes au oode intemational. Dans le 
cas ofi la question k vider ne serait pas encore privue par le code international— ce qui 
devra souvent arriver dans lee premiers temps de ritaolissement du code — ^le tribunal 
aJon, en f erait Tobservation k chaque Etat ayant des juges au tribunal, pour que ces 
Etats envoient immSdiatement de nouveaux Idgislateun pour voter la loi qui manque, 
afin Que le tribunal puisse prononcer son jugement. 

II est tr^ important de ne laisser jamais, au tribunal des nations, le droit de 
prononcer nn jugement de eon prqpre rhef^ mm s'appuyer sur la loi ins^rie au code 
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JnteriiatioDal ; ot touA pourquui, 81 li loi fait d^£aat, il oonviendm de convoquer Ie» 
UgiBlatcura de toutes lea nations pour remplir la lacune. 

Ainai, 4 meaure que le temps a'icoulera, le code intematiooai so compl^tera de 
plus en plus. 

La double oration que, depuis 1863, Doup proposons d'6tablir, comme garantie- 
r^ciproque indispensable donnde k tous les Etats d'etre pour toujours k Tabri de 
I'abus de la force brutale, n'a ricn de commun avec le projet de Tabb^ de Saint- 
Pierre — et non de Bettiardin de Saint-Pierre I'^minent auteur de Paul et Virginie, 
comme bien des personnes, d'aillours instruites, le disenl par erreur. En effet, 
IVobe de Saint-Pierre, piiblia cp 1713, un projet de federation de quelques Etats, 

Su'il voulait opposer k d'autres Elats, et qu'il attribuait t Henry IV., ann de lui donner 
u poida. Seion lui, c*ctait le moyen d'avoir la paix perp^tuelle. 

Mais, outre que loin d'assurer la paix c*6tait, au contraire, mettre deux camps en. 
presence pr§ts h on venir aux mains ; il y avait encore I'article VI., du proiet, qui. 
rendait Ics souverains entierement maStres de faire executor leur volontd par ('esp^ce 
de Parlement de I'Europe dtabli pour assurer la paix. 

Voici cct article VI. : 

" Le s^nateur ne pourra opiner que suivant les instructions de son souverain et 
•era rdvocablo coutefois et quantes par son maitre.*' 

Des jnges qui opinent d'apres la volenti du souTerain quelle impartiality I 

II est Evident qu'une semblable garantie donn6e pour avoir la paix, prouve que- 
oe projet illusoire est de tous points Vantipodf, du ndire. 

La ligue amphictyonique des grecs, quoique loin de valoir la forme juridique 
dee tribunaux de nos jours, eut 6te pourtant bien preferable au projet de Tabbd de 
Saint- Pierre, mal^6 que ce ne f ut qu*une ligue offensive et defensive comme celle de 
I'abb^ de 8aint-Pierre. 

En 1585, douze peuples de la Gr^ce ^taient representee jpar des deputes nomm^s- 
amphictyons au nombre de trente, lesquels etaient en droit a armer la confederation 
contte le peuple rebelle et I'exclure de la ligue amphictyonique. 

Dans fos moments critiques de differend,a souleves entre nations, oe n'est pas 
I'opinion de quelques personnes sur laquell; les Etats peuvent se reposer pour dtre Tarbitre 
de leur destinee, parce que cette opinion peut-6tre entachee de partialite pour des 
causes di verses ; mais c*est sur des loie laites au prealable, par tous les Etats, et 
consenties par tous, que Ton pent compter pour ie prononce d'un jugement arbitral, 
equitable, et vraiment impartial. 

Done, le peuple qui se revolterait contre un arret du tribunal des nations, serait 
illogique, car il se souieverait contre la loi qu'il aurait contribue k faire lui-mdme ; de 
plus, il serait insensc parce quo les forces de toutcs les puissances, que le tribunal 
pourrait requerir, recraseraient comme un pygmee pourrait Tetre par une armee de 
geants. 

Cette repression indispensabJc, oe peut avoir rien de commun avec la guene 
arbitraire faite par I'egoisme et la force brutalo. Pas plus que Taction de Texecuteur 
des hautes ocuvrcs no pout-etre coiifoudue ayoc lu ineurtxc accompli par un sceicrat 

Quant k compter sur la federation des Etats pour assurer la paix, c'est se &ire 
illusion, quand cette federation est coinposee de quelques etats seulement, et non de 
tons les Ltats reunts. 

Supposons tous les Ltats do I'Europe federes entre-eux, et, d'autre part, tous les 
l^tats d'Ameriquc fcdcres de lueme entre-enx. Que resulterait-il? 

Nous aurions deux formidablcB camps en presence Tun de Fautre; et encasde- 
differends, si on ne parvenait k s'eutendre, une lutte gigantesque epouvantable amait 
lieu. 

On en a eu la preuve, dans la guerre civile des Etats-Unis d'Amerique pour la. 
question de Fesclavagc. 

Cene sont pas les alliauces plus ou moins grandes qui peuvent empdcher qu'on en. 
vienne aux hostiliU^s. 

II faut, nous ne saurions trop le rdpeter, uq frein puissant, d'une force proportion - 
nee & la force collective qu'il faudra maitiiscr. Ou, comme cette force collective 
pourra etre considerable, il suit de 1&, que le frein doit etre indestructjble, invincible, 
comme peut I'etre une autre force collective coinposee de tous les Etats du monde 
reunis. 

La force dc repression doi( done exister en dehors de chaque Etat en particulier, . 
et etre constituee par tous lee Etats reunis, dans un but de commune protection. 

De memo que les puissants de la tone ont autant, si ce n*est plus, besoin de leis- 
et de tribunaux protectcura que les autres ; de mdme les grandes puissances ont 
autaut, si cc n'est plus, besoin de garanties mutuelles que les puissances secondaires. 
ou de dernier ordre ; car ellea out bien plus k perdre que ces dernieres aux con- 
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«^aenee9 dtostreusee inh^entas 4 la guerre, et leur repos importe plus au reste du 
monde. 

D'ailleurs, le temps des conqu^tes est pass^ et oe saurait revenir, paroe que lei 
peuples out appris, au triste prix de flots de sang, qu'en dernier rteultat, les conqueteB 
«] bnll-iiitcs, SI glorienses m^tne qu'elles aient M, n'oot apport^ aucun awuiiage 
•durckble^ et qu*ii a falln toujuurs, partout, en tons temps, rendre tAt ou tard, le firuit de 
ki spoliation, dti ii la force des arm oh. Ce qu'un peuple faible attaqud injustement ne 
peut faire, dix peuples, r^unis contre I'oppresion, le font. 

Les cuiiqu^tcR st vastes qu-elles aient ct^, les omptres si loin qu'ils se soient 
c'tendus, dnt tou jours tioi par Itre d^membres. Fruit dc la force brutale, ils ont p^ 
eux-m6mes par cette mdme force, qui alors an moins avait avec elle la force morals 
du droit et de la justice en oombattant pour une restitution. 

Que sont devenus les empires des Alexandre-le-grand, des (Msars, des 
Mahomet II., des Soliman, des Charlemagnes, des Charles Quint, des NapoUon 
ler?... 

Chaqne nation grande ou petite n*a t-elle pas eu sa part de gleire ? ^ Oni, de 
gloire ; puisq^i'il est oonvenu quo gloire il y a 4 dtre le plus fort ; puisqu^il est 
entendn qu'il y a du m^rite 4 avoir des richesses et des troupes nombreusee qui 
pcrmettent d'asservir momentan6ment scs voisins. Mais la force mat^rielle art on 
lot qui change de mains. 

Aujourd'hui plus que jamais, la tendance des peuples se porte vers le renvena- 
mcnt de la preponderance absolue et exclusive d'un £tat quel quMl soit ; et comme 
toutes les grandes puissances se jalousent, se mdftent avec raison les unes des autre», 
il suit de 14, un ^tat de g^ne constant dans les finances par suite des armies, des 
vaisseaux, du nombreux materiel de guerre, des f onnidables fortifications qu'il f aut 
Clover : toutes choses d'ailleurs, que les nouvelles d^couvertes de la science rendent 
bientdt inutilcs, obligeant 4 recommencer sans cease ces armementa pour se mettre au 
moins au niveau des puisnances rivales. 

Les Etats et les gouvernements qui voudront dtre logiquea, reconnaf trout que, 
puisque nul ne peut plus tirer avantage de la guerre, et que la paix ann^ les mine 
tons, il est do leur avantage d'apporter tous leur concoura loyal, india|>ensable, 
pour r^tablisscment si urgent du code international et du tribunal arbitral des 
nations. 

Un ddsarmement g^n^ral est devenu indispensable; mais lea nationa ne pen vent 
prudemment Top^rer d'un commun accord, one lorsqu'ellea anront tnia garanUU 
ridproquB de iicuriU: cette assurance consists dans la cr^tion du double 6tablis8e- 
ment que nous proposons depuis 1863. 

Le dcsarmement une fois op6r6 par toua ttmukanimetU, le r61e des quelques 
regiments arm^s qui resteront dans cnaque pays aera oompl^tement chang^ : il ae 
bomera au maintien de Tordre int^ricnr de TEtat. 

II ne s'agit pas seulement d'assurer le repos de 1' Europe: oe ne serait 14 
qu'^baucher une OBUvre imparfaite, parce qu'aujourd'hui, plus (jue jamais^ tout dans 
le inonde s'enchaine par des Hens sympathiques ; et la commotion qui a lien au bout 
• du monde fait sontir son 6branlement et r^agit sur la base de F^difice social. 

La grande famille humaine ne forme done plus qu*un corps t Timmense ccrveau; 
' et lorsqu'uu mcmbre souffre, tout le corps s'on ressent par la sympathie intime qui 
ex into entre tous les or^nes. 

La vapeur, r^lectricitd, les t^d^phones, en rapprochant les distances, rciulent lus 
relutiims plus fr^squcntes, plus facilus entre los peuples lea plus dloignds; et penuct- 
troDt un jour 4 Taction du tribunal arbitral des nations de s'^tendre aux demi4res 
li mites du globe avec la rapiditc do la pens6e: chose pr^cieuse surtout pour la police 
g6nrni1e ct Tox tradition des malfaiteurs. 

Quant 4 la guerre, qui ne voit que o'est tout ce qu'il y a de plus anti-social? 

Qui ne couiprcnd que tdt ou tard, cette calamity que Thomme a cr^ comme a'il 
ne trouvait pas son existence assez miserable, assez ephemere,la guerre oette anomalie 

3ui exists encore clicz les nations policees, doit disparoitre 4 lamaia de la aurfacu 
u mcmde ; ou du moins, ne doit Hre que la meaure ripreseive de lajueUee Saoicuthe dee 
nations. 

Tout prouve, du reste, que la coutume barbare de a'entre-tuer penche vera aon 
deslio. 

Chose singuli&re, le g^nie de Thomroe en travaillant au porfectionnementdeaiiia- 
- ehiuos da destruction s'achemine sans le aavoir, 4 grands pas vera la diaparition du 
plus horrible fl^u qui afflige I'humanit^ : la guerre. . . . 

Si notre cadre 6tait moins rediut nous aurioos biea des pages 4 to'ire pour 
peindre toutes les fAcheuses consequences que la guarre produit surle moral et le 
physique des hommes, dont la moins fAcheuseest deles habituer 4 se faire une fansse 
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idee du jiute ot do TiDJustc, u'ayant couuu pondaut noiiibrc d*anudc8 quo la loi 
inat6riel]e du plim fort, daiiK ItiH chanccfl lioiircuBCR on fatalcH dcH c^inbatR. 

Ent-ce la coiitinucJlo vuo du sang liuiiiainqui pout donner aux honinics rauionr 
du procliain, la charite qui couipatit aux KOufTrancos d'autrui. 

Ne craigncz-vouR pas que leur Rensibilit.^ nc soit Hingidierrniont}/*n)on8R4!'e V 

Eflt-ro. en faJRant fffottrht, c*e.st ii dire en volant tout oo (pii Icur sera touil)^ hour 
la inaiD, sous nr<^tC!Xtc qu'ils sont enpa^^s cnnemi, quo Ior ltonmu*R aurontcnsuite une 
bien grandc (lelicatcsRe -X regard de la propri^t^ do leurR voisins V 

Quelle contradiction entre la morale 6vaug^liciue touto do cbaritcS, do douceur, et 
ce qui Re paRRc Rur Ior cluunps de bataille oii 1 on envoie Ioh boninicR R'entnvtnrr 
t.funnic do niecbants fouK, la plupart du temps, pour Ior besoiuR de la polititpie. 

N*eRt-il <btnc |»as encore tempR dVn iinir avcc ccr scencR proprcK aux sieclen do 
barliarie V 

VouRvouRcro.cz rivilispR an 8Upn*Mue dc^^rc, bomnicR du I9me sii'clc ; on voit 
bien que vour etcs li la fois jutrcR et partioR ! 

IjiiH peupIcR vnnment. cclain^R, avanccR en pro^jrcR, en veritable civiliRati<m ne 
fenmt pluR la guerre ; ilK ne purlerunt qu'avec horreur du tempR (h\ Icr bonimcH 
s'entre-tuaient comme de m^cbants fouH, pendant quails inH6raient dans leura lois des 
pcines centre ceux qui maltraitcnt los animaux ct contre les duelli»teH. 

Les IdgislateurR qui redigeront le code international, auront k r<^Rondro une 
question fort dpineuRO I 

Est-il posRible d'enii»6cber la continuation d*une giieiTo civile ? 

On pourmit r^pondre oui ; avec certitude^ si on ^tabliasait pour prlncipe, saiiR autre 
couRid^ration, que la volont^ de la majority dcH citoyeuR d un pays Hera toujours 
respcctf^e et sanctionn^e par le tribunal des nation?; parce que dauR co t-as, le 
tribunal apres avoir ordonnc la suspension de la lutte, conRulteniit le peuple en 
revolution et la volonte de la majorite serait Ranctionnec^ par le tribunal des naticmR 
p(»ur aRRCoir le gouvernenient doflirc. 

MaiR la difficu tc pour 6t4iblir un tel priucipe comnic baRe f<nidamcntale des loin, 
internationa es, c'est que h* maJorUAs peuvent se tt'oniper, et voidoir, par excmple, 
Atablir une niesure qui Roit projudiciJible et pen ('»quit«ble envera ccrtainc claRRO de la 
HOC i etc. 

LcR legiKlateurR auront I'i examiner cettc question epineuRe qui pourrait dans 
certainR caH, ofl'rir (b's periiR. 11h dccideront, fli on no doit paH laisser cliaquc peuple 
faire lui-memc ReR aif lires interieurea particuliereR, et si, e.i cas de gueiro civile, on 
devra, d la deuiaiule de la iiiajoritd des citoyena, intervenir pour asRcoir le gouverne- 
ment vote par cuttv. majorite, on ne paR intervenir. ri ce n'est i>o!U' donner sculenicnt 
nv von^ll. 

VoilA le nn»ud gordieii tliflicile ii tranclicr. 

(jomment an'iver a faire adopter \yfiv les gouveriiementR la double cn'atlon i\\\ 
nulc international et du tribunal arbitral dea natiouR : 

A notre luunble avis : Si la majorite dea lionorables mendircR qui coniposeront le 
('uui^reR uuiverael de la paix, reunin a l^on/lrcR en Juillct 189U, adopte, conune la 
meilleure dea garantiea de securite pour les Etata, la double crcatiou <[ue nous pro- 
poRona d etablir depuis 18()3 ; apres avoir signe Tacte cuuRtituant lapprobation du 
congrcR, ce document pourrait etre communique et Roumis h la liaute appriViation do 
la venerable doyenne (lea souveraines : Sa Majeste la reine d'Angleterre. 

Avec cette prccieuse approbation, qui donnerait un gmnd ])oid8 a colle du 
(tongrea. on ptmrniit^alora adresser une demande ti touR leR gouvernomentR et t\ toua 
leR ParlementR dcR Etata, en conunon9ant par rAngloterre,ou a 6te tenu le Congrea. 

Cetto demande couRiaterait en Tinvitation faite aux Parlementa de touR Ior Etata 
(re,nvoyer dans une eapitale : Londrea, PariR on autre, dcR juriRconRultes et liommea 
d'Etat pour tmvailler vX delil)6rer on c<miuuui a rinqMatante elalioration dcR con- 
ventiona et loia internatioualcs qui devront dtre inacreeR au code international. 

Cette rcimitm des legialateurR de tons Ior EtatH est d autant plus m-gente, que la 
creation du code international est la pluR in^portiinte deH ganinticR uuituelleR ]K>ur touR 
lee EtatR ; et que ce travail, fait de comnum accord, demandera pluRieura annoos, 
a\"ant d/etre tonnim'. 

Lea Etata ne pouvant deaarmor que sinmitanemttity et iorsquo lo code international 
et lo tribunal arbitral dea nationa auront 6te crc6R do comnum acconl ; il imptirtc do 
foire rodiger au plua tot le code international au prealable. 

L'liumble vieillard qui a Tbunneur de presenter ce projet dea garantiea a 
I'appreciation du Congrea de Londres, s'cRt aflermi, depuis 18'>3, dana la conviction 
prufoude, que la double creation du code international et du tribunal arbitral dea 
natioiiR eat la settle .!^rantie serieuse quVm pent donner aux peuples pour leur securite 
nViproque, et qu'elb^ leur cRt auaai n^>ceRR>ure que lea lorn et Ior tribunaux Ront 

M 
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n^ccflsairen anx jKii'ticuliere ; et inline, niiHsi indispenmblc que TeRt la lumiere du 
Holcil. 

Aux nations d'opter cntre I'dre nouvelle de rcpos et do prosp^Tit^ qu'elles peuvent 
voir conimencei'f et la gene et Tanxiet^ oik elles sent. 

C eflt le can ou jamais d'appliqiter le £ameux adage : vouloir, c*e8t pouvoir. 

PRECIS OF PAPER BY CAPTAIN SICCARDI. 

Cu])iHin Siccardi, of Milan, presents a paper on " Disarmament." Disarmament 
needs only tlie irrevocable decree of public opinion. Nations are still like flocks, led 
by sbepberdK. We do not get rid of tbis sbirt of Nessus, because we have the poison 
K)i militarism in our veins. Tbis virus is at the root of the disease. It is a fact of 
History, that wars between city and city, or district and district, were abolished as 
soon as the cities or districts were disarmed. rThey were disarmed by violence, and 
though petty wars were put an end to, the era of great wars began. It is idle to 
suppose that Governments will disarm spontaneously or as the consequence of some 
general Congress. We must address ourselves to the people who have hitherto been 
blind to their true interests. We must dis})crse their ignorance and prejudices and 
show the evil and misery of the war. To ask for simultaneous disarmaments is to ask an 
impossibility, but everyone should advocate disurmament in his own country. A 
country disarmed may safely rely upon the valour of its citizens fighting for hearth 
and home. Fear produces our armaments, it is pity that will dissolve them. 

SUMMARY OF ADDRESS ON THE DISARMAMENT 0F{ 

NATIONS. 
By Grorgr Dana Boardman, D.D., 

Dr. Boardman commences by referring to two principal theories of human 
society, — the one that it consists of separate units having no *' organic uniim " ; the 
other that humanity is a person, each mdividual member lieing a " vital component in 
the great organism." The latter titeory is found in St. Paul's famous analogv of the 
human l)ody ; so mankind is one "bo(ty of divercr natures and oflices unified mto one 
grcjit common Sf)cicty." Every nation is a person having its own idiosyncrasy, mis- 
sion, and function. Each in simple virtue of its own existence is also in'ernational ;it8 
relation to the other nations being one, not of competition, but of co-operation. 
" We are members one of another" is St. Pauls conception of this ideal socieL3\ 

Althoui^h wars may have had their purpose m the past, the fundamental 
principle of (lod's i^overtunent is progress ; and what war may have been relatively 
rivfht yesterday is absolutely wrong to-day. War now is as though the right foot 
should kick against the left ; and ** if right, honour, and truth are in their nature 
spiritual instead of ctirntil, then the weapons tif our warfare must be the same." 

Believing that the policy of God is peace, I believe that the Divine Master summons 
the nations to disarmament. It may be the most effectual means of preventing war, 
while " I bjliove in the right of self-defence ; and we still need a l>ody of armed men 
as a National Police." 

Let America propose to the nations to disarm, substituting arbit ation or some 
other pacific policy. William Penn showed tliat it could be done ; as well as the 
Geneva Arbitration. 

** In the conception of all mankind lies the secret of the great conciliation of the 
great schism in the body of humanity." The cure of war lies in the confidence and 
the brotherhood and ro-o|M»mtion announced in disarmament. 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev. G. D. Boardman, D.D. (U.S.A.) moved as an nmendment to 
the first resolution that the words, " the whole civilized world," 
be substituted for the words " the xvlwh of Knro2)e*^ There were 
100,000,000 people on the other side of the Atlantic who wished to have 
a part in the pissing of that noble resolution. 

Tlie amendment having been seconded, was adopted. 

Mr. Levi K. Joslin (Rhode Is., U.S.A.), in supporting the resolution, 
said that in America disarmament had proceedud relatively to popula- 
tion. In 1875 there was one soldier to every 1,700 persons, while to-day 
there was but one to every 2,500 persons. According to the Arbitral Treaty of 
the American States Congress no conceivable question was exempted 
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from arbitration. Even the qaestion of the independence of the States 
of America might be settled by arbitration. Brazil had recently endorsed 
the Treaty, and had recommended that every State on the American 
Continent should send a delegate to Chili, urging her to accept it. 
Brazil had only one soldier to every thousand people. 

Professor BENJAMIN Trubblood (Penn College, Iowa) said that he 
did not rise to go at all into the general discussion of the subjects, but 
simply to give an illustration of the moral force of disarmament. He 
disliked to allude to his own country (America), but that was about the 
only one of which he knew anything. At the close of the Great Civil 
War there were about a million of men in the Federal Armies, and some- 
thing near half-a-million in the Southern Army. The Govern- 
ment deliberatel} disarmed and sent back to civil life the soldiers of the 
Federal Armies, and, following that, the Southern Army disbanded. That 
simple act on the part of the two sections of his country had had a 
moral power which had been incalculable. There had been a great 
deal of talk in his country, since the war of the bloody shirt, and yet no 
one had ever been able to find it. It had been about as mythological as 
the celebrated garment of Nessus, but if the country had kept the 
armies lest there should have been another outbreak of rebellion, he 
feared tliat they Avould have found that bloody shirt a hundred times 
over. There was a moral power in disarmament which would wield a 
force in Europe that would be simply tremendous. The great historian, 
Guizot, claimed for France the lead in all the civilization of Europe. If 
France would have the courage to begin the great movement of disarma- 
ment her example would, in a short time, he believed, be followed by 
all the European nations. 

M. Passy said that the Chairman had expressed a desire that some 
European voice should be heard upon the subject. He (M. Passy) was for the 
moment the European voice, and he assured the assembly, not only in 
his own name, but in the name of the greatest part of the universality 
of Europe, and he might say of America, there was a feeling of revolt 
against the present state of things. He hoped that they would be 
unanimous in carrying the resolution. In his country they had the 
conscription, and he asked the meeting to think of all the misery that 
that caused. It compelled men to leave their homes and abandon their 
professions and go to serve in the army. 

Mr. John Wilson, M.P., was the next speaker. He said that he 
had attended the Congress meetings since the beginning, and had been 
very much pleased by the spirit which had been manifested by all the 
speakers. He felt sure that that Congress in this the firet city of the 
world would have a very material effect ui)on the Governments of the 
nations of tlie world. Speaking as a Scotchman he felt sure that the 
gi'eat majority of his countrymen would fully endorse the sentiments 
of the Congress. He hoped that the day wjis not far distimt when there 
shall be such a unanimity of feeling among the nations of the world, 
that Christian people everywhere will lift up their voice as one man 
and say that no longer should the sword be drawn from tlie scabbard, 
but that the people shall dwell in peace ; and when an end shall be put 
to the enormities and the evils that arise from the warlike carmaments 
that we see around us on every hand. As a member of the legislature 
he protested against the enormous amount of money that was taken 
from the |)0ckets of the people for the purpose of maintaining an armed 
peace. An armed peace was an anomaly. Let every one of them not 
only in name and in profession be Christians, but let them use every 
opportunity of making that profession clear and unmistakable in the 
world, until the time comes when every nation shall acknowledge that 
He who is our lawful King is the Prince of Peace. 
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M. Jaquks Dumas Fauchkh, of NiBines, Fruuco, sjihl that lie 
thought that if he could read the minds of his English and American 
friends he should find a sincere commiseration for those who were still 
under compulsory service. For the consolation of people who pitied 
them he wished to say that evil bears its remedy in itself, and he 
thought that it would be precisely that compulsory service that would 
bring about disarmament. Even their preachers, their ministers, and 
their priests had to be soldiers now. Formerly in the schools they 
could hear tcachei's, who had never seen what war Wiis like, holding it 
up to their pupils as a very gi-And thing ; but now that they themselves 
had to go to the baiTacks, and be drilled, they did not find it amusing 
at all, and he thought that they would no more show war under such a 
grand aspect to their pupils. It had been said by their hon. friend. 
M. Passy, that morning, that the greatest part of their money had gone 
into smoke, but they did not get even that now for their money, as the 
new powder did not smoke. The way to peace would be found in the 
love for peace. 

M. Vassbur (representative in Paris of the Peace Society) said 
that it was all very well to tell the Powers to disarm. They woidd do 
nothing of the kind. He would ask the Congress to call upon the 
Inter- Parliamentary' Congress, which was to meet in London next week, to 
urge France to go to Washington, and be the fi i-st nation in the world 
to conclude an arbitration treaty. If PVance did that the other nationn 
would very soon follow the example. France and (iermany are armed 
to the t^eth, Russia had a sword in each hand, and if you ank any one 
of these countries to disarm it would say : " Disarm r Why, look at my 
neighbour ! I will not disarm." The speaker concluded by saying that 
the i)eople of Euroj^e were at this moment in the position of a man 
standing on the brink of a precipice, who was so fascinat<^d by the danger 
befoi'e him that he was in imminent danger of falling over the precipice. 
The people of Europe were fascinated by the terror of war : and he 
would say to them as you would say to the man on the edge of the 
precipice, " IjO ! Friend : Avert your eyes from the danger : Jjook up. 

Look up." 

RapitJDDIN Ahmad MoulvI (Bombay) sjiid that it was a great piiy 
that in the International Peace Congress no representative fnnnthe gi^eat 
continent of Asia should be found. He was sorry indeed b«x^ause that 
excluded Asia from the civilized Avorld, because tJio first resolution sjiid : 
** The Congress feels that it can aiJinn that the whole civilized world 
desires Peace." There being no re})resenti\tive from Asia seemed to 
show that Asia did not want peace and that therefore it was not civilized. 
That was a great stigma. He came before the meeting to sjiy that no 
continent more desired peace than his ; and if any continent was in 
need of p» ace it was certainly Asia. Asia was noted for wars and knew 
the consequence of wars and battles, and he was in a position to tell the 
delegates from Elurope and America that every person in Asia would be 
for peace. But when Asia saw that her most civilized sisters, America 
and Europe, wanted more armaments, more men, more battles, then it 
was content with its own destiny and said " What is the use of know- 
ledge, what is the use of philosophy, what is the use of modem 
civilization when all quarrels are to be decided by mere brutal and 
physical foj'ce ? " 

He could assure them that the government of India was th(5 most 
happy government of the present day, although India was in darkness. 
Through the peace and order which tlie British Government had brought 
into the country, and the intellectual food that it had given, they were 
able to tell what was better for civilization. In such weak countries 
peace was absolutely nece«»ry for progress and civilization. It had 
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been rtiiicl tlxut GhriHtiau people lieBired peace. He as a MoBleiu cuiilil 
tell them that Moiuuumedans were equal to Christians in their desire 
for peace. Perhaps the woi'd " Mohammedan " was inseparably con- 
nectea with bloodshed in the eyes of Europeans and Americjms. There 
were no such doctrines in his religion.' If there was any religion on 
the surface of the globe that wanted and enjoined Peace, that religion 
was Mohammedanism. No mouai*ch in the world had a greater desire 
for peiice than the Shah of Persia, and the article by Professor Vambery 
showed that the Sultan of Turkey wanted Peace. At present the 
countries of the East were afraid indeed of civilized Europe with its 
million of soldiers. If Europe woiUd set the example of disai*mament 
those countries would follow that example. 

M. Desmoulins (Paris) asked why were the nations armed ? The 
object of arming was to conquer and to hold the results of con(|ue8t. 
Under the American Treaty of April 28, the right of conquest was 
eliminated for ever. If the nations would eliminate that right, there 
would be no excuse or pretext f o;r armies. 

Mr. Lassasie (London) said that the question was a social ques- 
tion. Lord Handolph Churchill was not exactly a peace man, he 
thought, but for all that at the Paddington Vestry Hall, some time ago, 
he pointed out that the English were better able to cope with the Con- 
tinental people, because they (the English) did not have to waste three 
long years of their youth in military service. Who were the nations 
who had to work hardest ? The Germans, the French, the Belgians, the 
Swiss, and, indeed, all the armed nations. Who were, next to that, the 
nations who worked the least, who had Saturday afternoons, no Sunday 
work, plenty of holidays, only fifty-four hours' work a week, ami who 
were actually asking eight hours a day ? The English, the Americans^ 
the Australians, the New Zealanders. 

Mens, le Pastor A. Cadot (Chauuy) said that it was not enough to 
have a social system of peace, but that we should have the Gospel of 
Peace preached. Our duty to everyone was to go and spread round 
about us the good principles represented at that meeting. A man, 
because he is anxious to proclaim the doctrine of mercy and magnani- 
mity, may be taken and put in prison ; but will ho be stojiped by 
that ? Never I He will go on in the name and with the strength of 
the Lord. There was at the meeting a de^ir lady, Miss Peckover, who 
had given the means of spreading hundreds and thouHinnls of tracts 
about peace, and if any of his countrymen would write to him lu^ won hi. 
give them as many as they desired. 

Mr. J. Bey AN Braitkwaite said that they had had Americans, a 
Scotchman, and several foreigners on the platform, and he did not want 
the question to go as though there were no Englishmen interested in it. 
The deep heart of England responded to the necessity of disarmament. 
He wished to lay responsibility upon the Christian Church. How was 
it that among the great churches of this country there was oilly one 
very small section — a little Benjamin, as it were — that was thoroughly, 
heartily faithful on the subject of disarmament. If the Church of Christ 
were faithful, we should learn war no more. 

Mr. Charles Thompson proposed that the third resolution should 

read, •* The Congress considering that the timidity of a single 
power or other* causes might delay indefinitely the 
convocation, &c." 

Mr. W. Evans Darby : I may say, on behalf of the Committee, 
that we accept that alteration. 

The Rev. WlLLlAM IT. MURKLAND, U.D., said that it was one of 
the great remarks of Goethe, that the chief benefit of history was to 
create eathuBinRni. A great dual of enthusiasm had been created in the. 
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Congress, but there was one imperative necessity for every cause that 
was to conquer, and that was faith in its ultimate success. It seemed 
to him that tlie prices regarded the procei dings of the Congress from day 
to day with somewhat of a pratronizing air, us if t<> say, ** You are good 
children, some of you cmnks, but we will pat you on the back ; what 
you sa}' does not amount to anything/* It should amount to something. 
They had faith in the ultimate issues of the Congress. DiBarmament 
was not an impossibility. Nobody who read the history of the last 
thirty years could consider any reform an impossibility that had God 
on its side. It was a great saying of the German people that one with 
God was a majority. They had God on their side in the Peace move- 
ment, and, therefore, they were decidedly in the majority. Waa it not 
possible so to agitate public opinion through the press and through the 
pulpit that they should create an atmosphere in which the truth of that 
German saying should become regnant, should become invincible ? 
Theabolition of slavery seemed an impossibility but it was accomplished. 
One of the great leaders of that movement took for his motto, "The 
battle is not yours but God's," and he said to his daughter, " You will 
find that my Bible opens at that verse.*' As one of the race of men, 
made in the image of God, he (the speaker) supported the Peace move- 
ment, and he looked forward to its complete and glorious consum- 
mation. 

Mrs. WiOHAM (Dublin), who was received with loud applause, said : 
There is a French maxim naturalised in our country, *' Ue n'est qxi£ le 
premier pas qui cotUey In this matter of disarmament it is very true, 
** Ce fiesi que le premier pas qui coute. '* What a glorious ambition for any 
nation to be the first to lay the sword at the feet of humanity and at the 
foot of the cross of Jesus Christ I It is not bravery which keeps the 
nations armed to the teeth. If the gentlemen of various nations who 
meet day by day on this platform, and exchange loving looks and words, 
came armed to the teeth, we could not call them brave and noble. It is 
cowardice which keeps the nations armed, and it would be magnificent 
and true self-sacrifice to be the first in this noble work of disarmament. 
Now just one word about those dumb millions of Europe, the women 
and children, who are the greatest sufiPerers in war. In the names of 
those who cannot speak for themselves, I ask, and I pray, that every one 
of you here maj' feel your arms strengthened and your tongue made more 
eloquent in forwarding this great cause of peace when you remember 
the ten'ible sufiEerings of the poor women and children that war has 
produced — when you remember that for part of her life almost every 
woman on the Continent is a widow virtually, and very often actually ; that 
most of the children are, at least for part of their lives, virtually orphans, 
because the husband and father is taken away to fill the armies which are 
to desolate this earth. Oh, in the name of all those sufferings, all those 
tears, all those heart-breaking agonies which women and children have 
suffered, I ask you to be strong and self-sacrificing in this great cause, 
and the God of Peace will reward you ! 

The (/HAiRMAN : If there be no objection I will put the 
four resolutions together. 

The four resolutions on the paper were then put to the 
meeting and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Dauby announced that in consequence of communi- 
cations of enquiry received from the Greek Minister and M. 
Emil Mijatovitcb, invitations for the remaining sittings 
would be sent to them in the name of the Congress. The 
latter subsequently attended. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 17th JULY. 

RECEPTION OP DELEGATES AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 

The delegates, about 400 in number, had the honour 
of being received by the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress at the Mansion House at four o'clock on 
Thursday, the 17th July, The formal reception having 
taken place in the saloon, tea and coffee were provided, and 
the handsome suite of looms thrown open to the guests. 
After an interval the company gathered in the Egyptian 
Chamber. Amongst those present, either on the platform or 
in the audience, were the Hon. D. D. Field,* the Marquis of 
Bristol, Sir J. W. Pease, Bart., M.P.,M. Frederic Passy, Rev. 
Dr. Reuen Thomas, Rev. Dr. Murkland, Mr. F. D. Mocatta, 
Rev. Newman Hall, Rev. R. Balgarnie, Rev. R. B. Howard, 
Rev. P. Husband Davies, Rev. Dr. (Jrammer, Rev. J. O. 
Jackson, Mr. George Jacob liolyoake, Mrs. Belva Lockwood, 
Mr. W. Hazell, Mrs. Wigham, Mr. W. Evans Darby, Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, Miss Peck over, Miss Ellen Robinson f Liver- 
pool), Baron De St. Georges Armstrong, Rev. Dr. Moxom, 
Dr. Pankhurst, Rafiuddin Ahmad Moulvi (Bombay), M. 
Dumas- Faucher, M. Vasseur (Paris), M.Borg,M.P. (Sweden), 
Signor Moneta, Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, &c., &c. 

2'Jie Lord Mayor, 

The entrance of the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress and several of the distinguished guests, 
evoked applause, which continued during the depositing of 
his Lordship's insignia of otHce. This having subsided, 

The Lord Mayor said : 

My Lords, Mesdames et Messieurs, — Mon premier devoir en qualite 
d'hdte est de vous soubaiter une cordiale bienvenue a la Mansion House. 
Je puis vous assurer que je n'ai jamais preside aucune asseniblee avec 
un plus grand plaisir que celui que j^eprouve en ce moment, car je ne 
me Bouviens pas quUl y ait eu une reunion dont le but comportdt des 

Jrincipes aussi profondement philanthropiques et d'une aussi vaste 
tendue que ceux que voti'e Gongres se propose de propager. 

Je suis heureux do constater que vos travaux eu faveur de la Paix 
ne se bornent pas a rechercher cette Paix entre les nations, mais, ce qui 
est encore bien plus important et qui est le premier de tons les besoins, 
tendent a Tetablir entre les hommes. 

Je remarque qu^entre autres questions vous traitez dv celU^ qui 
touche au caractere sacre de la vie humaine. Je crainn, malheureuse- 
ment, que ce caractere ne soit en differents endroits tout au moins 
meconnu, si ce n'est dedaign6. 

Je vols 6galemeut que vous vous occupez de la fniteniite des 
hommes et des peuples. Pour ma part, je ne conyois pas comment vous 
pourrez obtenir la fraternite des peuples sans avoir etabli celle des 
hommes, puisque les peuples ne sont que des agglomerations d'homme& 
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Vuu8 traiiez auuni de i*eu8eigiieinent de Dieu aiix jiiifn daus TAucien 
TeBtainenl, et do renseignement du Christ au inoiide dans le Nouvoau 
Testament. Ce u'est pas trop de dire qu'oii pent clierclier en vaiu a 
travei-s cos hautes le^'ons la moindre justiiicatiou de la persecutioQ de« 
croatures do Dion, au noin de Dieu memo, ou au noiti du Christ. Aussi 
nVst-ce yniQ uu fait a deplorer qu'a la fin du XIX Hieole 11 se trouve des 
hommes, se pretendant civilises, qui se forment en partis dans le but 
avoue do i)ersecuter leurs semblables ? N'eHt-ce pas decourageant, 
n'est-ce pas humiliant de tournor des regards vers la Russie et de songer 
aux traitements barbares infliges a la fois par le gouvernement de ce 
pays aux Chretiens et aux juifs ? 

My Loids et Messieurs, vous avez une grande oeuvre devant vous. 
Ce sont les ecuries d'Augias a nettoyer. Puisse Dieu vous accorder la 
force d'accomplir cette tache ! 

My President, my lords, ladies, and gentlemen, — My first duty as 
host is naturally to welcome you — ^as I do most heartily — ^to the Mansion 
House of the City of London. I have had the great privilege of 
pi*esiding over many meetings under this roof, but I say unhesitatingly 
r never presided with greater pleasure than upon this occasion, for 
this reason : that I believe there never was a gathering at the 
Mansion House — certainly there has not been one during my 
mayoralty — the objects of which are so thoroughly humanitarian 
and so far-reaching as are the objects of this Congress. I am 
pleased to find that your labours in the interests of peace are not 
restricted to peace between nation and nation, but that they are devoted 
first of all to bringing about, if possible, that first desideratum, peace 
between men and men. Nations ai*e mere agglomerations of men ; and 
I say without hesitation that if you cannot succeed in bringing about 
peace between men and men then peace between nation and nation is a 
mere empty phrase. I see from your programme that you consider, 
among other things, the sacredness of human life. 1 am sorry to say 
the result of m}* observation is that in some countries that item is 
scai'cely appreciated at its full, that in some countries the sacredness of 
human life is almost ignored ; because if that sacredness were properly 
appreciated, surely human beings — men, woman, and children - could 
not by any possibility be driven out of the countries of their birth upon 
any pretext whatever save that of utter criminality. Acconling to your 
progmnimo, 1 see that you deal, among other items, with Gml's teaching 
to the «lews in llio Old ToHtamont, and with Christ's teaching to the 
world in the New Testament. 1 say without scruple that in either 
of those teachings man must seek in vain for the slightest justification 
for persecuting his fellow creatures on the mere ground that they 
worship our common Divine Creator after the fashion of their owii 
faith. Unfortunately there is a blot in that connection in this nine- 
teenth century of ours. It makes one almost blush for his humanity 
when he hears of men calling themselves human beings, calling them- 
selves civilised, banding themselves together in order to persecute their 
fellow beings and their fellow countrymen been use thej' do not agree 
on that one point which is, after all, an item between God and God^s 
croaturoH — the item of faith. While we have to blush for some coun- 
tries, we must feci pride in regai-ding the action of others. Pride swells 
one's breast immensely when one thinks (»f the freedom in that respect 
which prevails in this England of ours. 1 say in this respect England 
sets an example to the world ; and I should be very glad if the world as 
a whole were a little more quick than it is at present to follow it. But 
I am proud to see that in several nations the attempt to introduce re- 
ligious peraecution is promptly quei^ched, and if it is not as promptly 
quonchod as it might bo, it is not for the want of doterniined efforts on 
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the part of good and piouB men, ChristiaiiB and othern, wJu» are deter- 
inin(?d to st^mp out that blot upon our humanity. One does not like to 
be personal, but when we turn to Knssia, and when we see how 
Christians and Jews alike are barbarously treated because of their belief, 
1 say we must blush for that countrj', and we must pray that God's 
blessing will open the eyes of those who direct, humanly speaking, the 
fate of that country. I say no countrj- can proBi)er, no country can be 
happy where persecution is paramount. I turn again to this country of 
ours, and I speak upon a subject in which I am personally interested — 
the treatment of the Jews in this country. My position here is an 
evidence of the liberality of the En^^lish people, a liberality that is 
illustrated in many quarters. And what is the result of it ? The result 
is to be summed up in a few words uttered in this very room not long 
since by that large-hearted prelate, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
said that among the best supporters of hospitals and other charities in 
this country were to be found the members of the ancient faith to which 
it is my pride to belong. Ladies and gentlemen, as you treat people, so 
you mould them. I am a lover of horses, and I have frequently seen a 
horse possessing the best possible temper 'made the wildest and most 
uncontrollable of all brutes because the man who has had charsre of him 
has treated him in a brutal inanner. In every animal kindness begets 
kindness, and surely that must apply to the highest and the noblest of 
all God's creatures. I am afraid I have detained you too long, but if I 
have, you will forgive me, I an^ sure, on the ground that the subject I 
have touched upon so lightly is one very near and dear to my heart. 
My nearest, dearest, and best friends are not all of my own belief, and 
when I am introduced to a stranger I never ask of the introducer, 
** What is your friend's religious belief ? " One does sometimes ask 
when a gentleman is introduced to the Mansion House, ** What is his 
character ? " But I hope the day is far distant when the question will 
have to be put, "What is his religious belief ? " A man's religion, I 
repeat, is a matter between his Creator and himself. I may add this 
with regard to differences of belief, that if we think we are right, and 
that certain of our friends in their religious belief are wrong, it is our 
duty in our hearts to pity those whom we think are wrong on an im- 
portant point, and not because we think them unfortunate, to say, " We 
will kick them in order to add to their misfortune." I>adifS and gentle- 
men, I thank you for the kindness with which you have listened to me, 
and 1 am privileged to call upon the President of the Congress to address 
the next few words to you. 

Hon. David Dudley Field : The Lord Mayor has been good 
enough to say that I am called upon to utter a few words. They shall 
be few — very few ; but I hope to the point. He shows by what he has 
said that he knows very well what we are coming together for; he 
knows that we are not banded together for any faith, for any nationality, 
but for the union of the whole human race. One of the first phrases 
uttered in our deliberations was, " The Fatherhood of God," and follow- 
ing that was "The brotherhood of man." You, Sir, have alluded to 
cu'cumstances peculiar to yourself and your Lady Mayoress in this free 
country. Let me tell you that we, in our far-off land beyond the 
horizon, long ago proclaimed the equality of all men before the 
Almighty and before the law. We have hospitals in New York, but 
among our munificent charities, the charities of the Hebrews are dis- 
tinguished for their munificence and their liberality. I say for one 
that in America there is no prejudice whatever against the Hebrews as 
a race. Whatever prejudice there may be against them is a prejudice 
against individuals, just as there is a prejudice against individuals, 
fewer or more, in ever^' nationality, in every creed. The world may 
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laugh, the world may mieei*, but 

BVr a* tlmt^ and a' tliut, 

it's coming yet, for a' tliat, 
When man to man, the world o er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 

The Marquis of Bristol: I am very glad to be able to come here 
to-day, and, as a vice-president of the international Arbitration and 
Peace Association, thank you on their behalf for the kindness with 
which you have received us, and for the welcome which yon have 
accorded to those who are interested in this great cause, which I have 
brous^ht « before the House of Lords, though, I am afraid, very in- 
effectively. It strikes me, if I am to say ?ny thing for England, I 
cannot ssiy it better than in the words of Lord Derby, who said, 
*' England may have many interests, but the greatest of all its interests 
is peace." I am perfectly certiun that in the centre, as it were, of this 
great City of London the inhabitants will echo that sentiment to the 
utmost. 

M. Frbdbrig Passt : I have the honour of being here as one of 
the representatives of my country (France). I well remember that 
when in the midst of the war we were saying that it was possible to 
substitute arbitration for war we were laughed at by all the nations. 
But that idea has been growing year by year, and gaining strength day 
by day. You, my Lord Mayor, would not have received men in the 
name of peace and goodwill among nations if it were not in your 
heart. I thank you. We are encouraged now that we see that the 
official representatives of the rights and interests of na''ions are 
receiving us and encouraging us, and that from the official chair of the 
Mansion House the Lord Mayor has not only said "Welcome" to his 
guests, but (what is more important) has welcomed the idea, the truth 
we are carrying to the world. 

Rev. Dr. Georgb Dana Boardman, U.S.A. : There is one word 
which I have heard in this Congress that has been ringing through 
my ears, and has been appealing to my deepest sensibilities. It is this 
one word, Mankind. We arc here to demonstrate that humanity 
consists, not only of men one by one as atoms, but that humanity in 
the large and abiding sense of the term means man. 

Mr. Georgb Gillbtt then proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Lord Mayor. He said: As a citizen of this great City, I have to thank 
you on behalf of the Secretary and the Committee, of which I am a 
member, for your kindness in receiving the Congress on this occasion. 
Might I be allowed to add that you, in your official capacity of chief 
magistrate of this great empire, rule not by the sword — which I am 
happy to see lies in its scabbard on your table — but by an army of 
constabulary, which we recognise as the true and legitimate representa- 
tives of a righteous and just Government. Whilst we have a quarrel 
against that anarchy which is summed up in the tiny word war, we 
have no quarrel against the position of the constables, which represent 
your authority. Indeed, it is our belief and hope that when the 
Governments of the world shall be guided by enlightened words and 
just administration, it will be found that a constable. government is the 
proper attitude, and that, in consequence, soldiers will be done away 
with and men learn war no more. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt seconded, saying that in the Mansion House 
all great social, religious, and philanthropic movements had their 
origin. No great organisation for the welfare and progress of man- 
kind considered it had had its birth until its meeting had been held 
there. 

The vote of thanks was carried hy acclamation. 
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The Lord Mayor, in acknowledgment, said : I thank jou for this, 
if you will allow me to call it so, unnecessary vote of thanks — 
unnecessary because my reward for receiving you has been in the 
pleasure of receiving you, and in the additionid pleasure of expressing 
my smpathy with the great work you have in hand. 1 venture to say 
that this Congress, and those who are working in this movement, have 
an exceedingly great work before them: they have to cleanse an Augean 
stable. My words to you in this hall will be, "God grant them strength 
to accomplish it." 



THURSDAY EVENING, 17th JULY. 

SERVICE AT STAMFORD. HILL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

The Rev. J. MorgAn Gibb*»n, the Pastor of this church, 
had undertaken to preach a sermon before the Congress. A 
terrific thunderstorm, .accompanied by heavy ram, which 
lasted the whole evening, greatly interfered with the atten- 
dance, and the sermon was postponed until Sunday morning, 
when it was delivered to a large audience. This sermon 
will be published by the Peace Society. A service was, 
however, conducted foi* those who had braved the weather, 
in which a Peace Address was given- by the Rev. R. B. 
Howard, Boston, U.S.A. 
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FRIDAY MORNING, 18th JULY. 

The chair was taken by the President (Hon. David 
Dudley Field). 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read 
and contii-med, Mr. W. Evans Dakby read a letter of 
sympathy from the Westminster and Longford Monthly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends ; also letters expressing 
regret because of their inability to attend the Congress 
from Heeren Van Eck and Bik, of Holland, and M. Van Put, 
of Belgium. 

NATIONAL CONTROL OVER DECLARATION OF WAR. 

The following resolution, which had been agreed upon 
by the Procedure Committee, was brought forward by Mr. 
Snape : 

(English.) 

•* Whereas the very prlnolple and purpose of a Universal 
Peaoe Congress Is the establishment; of the juridical status 
among nations; whereas the Congress believes that all 
International disputes oan be settled by peaceable means ; 
the Congress therefore affirms that the duty of these 
Congresses is to investigate the means of establishing a 
juridical status. The Congress v^hilst refraining Arom 
expressing an opinion respecting the establishment of 
juridical courts in the form suggested by the Abbe De- 
fourny in his paper, is of opinion that most wars could be 
avoided if delay could be secured, during which the voice of 
passion could be stilled and the voice of reason heard. The 
Consrress therefore recommends that there shall be 
established national juridical courts, independent of the 
executive, for the examination of all disputes which might 
occasion war. and that such courts should have power to 
call for all information in the possession of their respective 
Governments. The considered judgment of the juridical 
court, together with the decision requiring reparation of 
the wrong, as set forth in the said judgment, shall be notified 
through the Embassy, to the other party and people, and be 
communicated to its own people as well as to the other 
Powers." 

(French.) 

"Attendu que le principe mSme, le but d'un Congr^s 
Universel de la Paix est I'^tablissement de r^tat juridique 
entre nations ; attendu qu^ le Congres est persuade que 
toutes ICH disputes Internationales peuvent se r^soudre par 
des moyans paclflqu 'S, le Congres affirms que le devoir de 
ces Congres est de rechercher les moyens d'^tablir un etat 
juridique, Le Congrds, tout en s'abstenant d'exprlmer ime 
opinion ayant rapport k T^tabllssement de tribimaux 
juridiques dans la forme sugg^r^e par M. TAbb^ Defourny 
dans sa motion, est da vis que la plupa r t des guer r es pour raient 
dtre 6vit6es si un d^lai pouvait dtre obtenu pendant lequel 
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la voix de la ooldre pourrait dtre apais^e et la voix de la 
ralson entendue. Le Oongr^s reoommande done T^tablisse- 
ment de trlbunaux Jurldlques. ind^pendants du pouvolr 
ex^cutlf, ayant pour mission d'examiner toutes les disputes 
qui pourraient amener une guerre et ayant le pouvoir de 
r^clamer toutes les informations dont leurs Gouvernements 
respeotifis seraient en possession. Le jugrement du tribunal 
juridique, aveo ses oonsid^rants, ainsi que la decision par 
laquelle la reparation des torts serait requise, telle qu'elle 
serait ^tablie dansle dit jugement, seraient notifies par voie 
diplomatique k la partie et k la nation adverses et com- 
muniques k la nation en cause aussi bien qu'aux autres 
puissances/' 

Mr. James U. Chack, Rhode Island, U.S.A., seconded 

the resolution, which was unanimously agreed to without 

any discussion. 

SECTION B. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

Mr. J. G. Alexandku, London, convener of the Sectional 
(!onimittee, presented the report on this section, and proposed 
the following : — 

FIKST RESOLUTION. 
(English.) 

"The Oongrress congratulates the friends of peace on the 
resolution adopted by the International American Confer- 
ence—with the exception of the representatives of Chili and 
Mexico— at Washington in April last, by which it was re- 
commended that arbitration should be obligatory in all 
controversies concerning diplomatic and consular privileges, 
boundaries, territories, indemnities, right of navigation, and 
the validity, construction, and enforcement of treaties, and 
in all other cases, whatever their origin, nature, or occasion, 
except only those which, in the judgment of any of the 
nations involved in the controversy, may imperil its inde- 
pendence. The Congress respectfully recommends this 
resolution to the attention of the statesmen of Europe, and 
expresses the ardent desire that treaties in similar terms be 
speedily entered into between the other nations of the 
world. The Congress expresses its satisfaction at the 
adoption by the Spanish Senate, on June 16th last, of a 
project of law authorising the Government to negotiate 
general or special treaties of arbitration for the settlement 
of ail disputes, except those relating to tne independence 
and internal government of the States affected ; also at the 
adoption of resolutions to a like effect by the Norwegian 
Storthing, on March 6th last, and by the Italian Chamber, 
on July 11th. 

(FllKNCII.) 

" Le Oon?r6s fiSliclte les amis de la Paix de la resolution 
adoptee par la Conference am^ricaine Internationale (k 
I'exceptlon des repr^sentants du Mexique), a Washington, 
au mois d avril dernier, par laquelle il a 6t6 recommand^ 
que I'Arbitrage devint obli-rat^ire dans toutes les contesta- 
tions ayant trait k des privileges dlplomatiques ou con- 
sulaires. k des frontieres ou limites« territoires, indemnit^s 
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droit de navlg^atlon, ou oonoernant la validity, la oonfeotlon 
etla mise en vlgiieur de trait^s. et dans tous les autres cas 
queues qu'en solent Torlgrine, la nature ou roccasion, excepts 
oeux qui, au Jugrement de I'une des nations queloonque, 
parties k la contestation, pourralent mettre en p6rll llnd^- 
pendanoe de oette nation. 

"Le Oongr^s reoommande respectueusement oette re- 
solution k Tattentlon des hommes dEtat d' Europe et 
d'Am^rlque et exprlme I'ardent d^slr que des tralt^s dans 
des termes semblables solent promptement slgn^s par les 
autres nations du monde, de fk9on k pr^venlr toutes causes 
de confllts fUturs entre ej.les, et, en mdme temps, k servlr 
d'exemple pour les autre Etats. 

'' Le Oonsrrds exprlme sa satlsfkctlon de Tadoptlon par le 
S^nat espagnol, le 1 Juln dernier, d'un proj et de lol autorlsant 
le Gouvernement k n^gooler des tralt^s g^n^raux ou sp^claux 
d'arbltrage, pour le r^glement de tous dlffiSrends. k 
Texceptlon de ceux ayant trait k llnd^pendance ou k I'ad- 
mlnlstratlon Int^rleure des :^tats en cause, il exprlme aussl 
sa satlsfia,otlon de I'adoptlon de resolutions tendant au m@me 
but par le Storthing norv^glen le 6 Mars dernier, et par la 
Ghambre Itallenne, le 11 JulUet courant/* 

Mr. F. Bajbb (Copenhagen) seconded the resolutioa. 
Dr. Pankhurst read a paper, supporting it, on 

THE TREATY SYSTEM AND CONCERT OF NATIONS IN 
RELATION TO AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 

With tlic eRtnblishmeDt on a firm bams of an International Tribunal tlie prublciii 
of peace between nations would receive a practictil solution. 

It is vital tlien to gather into full view the agencies now in action capable of 
contributing to the formation of such a Tribunal. 

In a nation, tlie existing system of law, regarded in its theoretic completeness, 
consists of legislation — the law-making power — law, a tribunal, and coercive processes 
to secure obedience to the decisions of tiie tribunal. 

Stated Hummarily, in a nation there are legislation, law, tribunals. 

Historically, the full national system started from a power to decide disputed 
questions and to enforce the decisions. 

With the presence of a tribunal competent to decide questions and capable of 
giving effect to its decision by inHictins: punishment, all the other constituents of a 
complete system of justice gradually followeil by evolution. 

In order to possess on the international scale a parallel system, it is necessary to 
find a practical workino^ power analogous to the sovereign power in a nation. This 
is the crux (»f international law considered as an instrument of international justice. 

A complete international svstem would comprise, international legislation — ^law- 
making p(»wer — international law, tribunal, and coercive processes enforcing by 
sufficient penalties the judgments of the tribunal. 

In establishing such an international system, can the same historic course be 
pursued, as that which has been followed in the case of the national s^'stem ? 

Where in the international body of agencies can be found the material out of 
which to develop a competent coercive agency analogous to that in the body of 
national agencies ? 

The Romano-Germanic Empire was succcs.sor to the Roman Empire. The 
Roman Empire conducted government and law on the basis of common Empire. A 
singl ' sovereignty prescribed law and secured peace. The supreme majesty of the 
Roman Empire gave the nations the Pax Romnnfi. 

The Romano-Germanic empire was in substance a federation, a feileral organisa- 
tion. 

This empire preserved and presented to the modern world in a more or less 
bualified fonn, on an international scale, international legislation, law, tribunal, 
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tribunal. 

Tliis federal organisation represented in a tentative form an international system, 
having fur its working organ the salient features of an Interu.itioual Tribunal. 

The imperfections and weaknesses of this Komano-Gennauic empire are parts of 
the hintory of nations. 

The modern states-system was put upon its historic career by the Treaty of 
Westplialia, 1G48. 

But this states-system was attended from its origin onwards by the memory, 
traditions, and precedents of the Romano-Germanic empire, considered as an 
international system with its international legislation, law, tribunal, and coercive 
agencies. 

Therefore, the modern states-system began its In'st trie course with the rudiments, 
as to idea, tradition, and precedents, of an international system, having for its main 
characteristic an International Tribunal. 

Ttiis conception of an international system and an International Tribimal lias 
never ceased to occupy a place in the life of nations. 

In the course of the generations that have passe.I since the Treaty of Westphalia, 
two great international forces have been in constantly increasing activity ana range 
of operation, contributing greatly to prepare tlie way for an international system witli 
an International Tribunal. 

These two forces are the Treaty System and the Concert of Nations. 

The Treaty system is a great mHtrument to define common duties ; the Concert 
of nations is a great organ to express common life among the nations. 

By the joint action of the Treaty System and the Concert of Nations the people 
are drawn ever more and more into the condition of United States, of a true 
Commonwealth. 

The action of these two forces brings the nations more and more into a great 
federation, called by interests and sympathies to comm m aims and joint action. 

The nati ns thus enter into a system of nmtual assurance to keep the peace and 
to cntise it in be kept. 

The treaties conmiit the nations to common obligations ; while the Concert of 
Nations commits them to common action. 

It accordingly becomes important, as a practical question, to ronsidnr how far out 
of the Treaty System Touy be evolved internatiimal legislation and law ; and out of 
the Concert of Nations may be evolved an International Tribunal, with coercive agency, 
to secure obedience to the judgment of the Tribunal. 

Now, treaties are in the international system what statutes are in the national 
system, with the difference that in the latter case there e^cists, and in the former case 
there does not exist, a dednite common sovercigntv to enforce the law. 

It is to supply in the international sphere the absence of a definite common 
sovereignty, that the Concert of Nations is prominently appealed to. 

As in nations statutory law tends to the formatitm of a code, so, on the inter- 
national scale, treaties tend to the formation of an international code. 

The processes are historicall}' parallel. What s<inctions the law national is the 
sovereignty of the nation. 

The s«mction of the law internatiomil historically, has been arbitration, 
mediation, war. 

For these sanctions, it is desired to substitute the joint action of nations in 
concert, regulated by treaties, and pursuing common ends under the impulse of 
international obligation and conscience. Wlun international law is put more and 
more on treaties, and when the treaties, being nuule between a larger and larger 
number of nations, are at the same time put upon broader grounds of common right 
and interest, then the basis is firmly laid for engaging the whole power of all the 
nations in enforcing the due performance of the treaties, and of restraining by 
suflicient penalties any breach of them. These treaties l)eing set up in the common 
interest of all, all in common will stand forth to defend them. 

Looking, then, to these two uses of the Treaty System and Concert of Nations, it 
becomes of the highest importance to put each of these factors on a comprehensive 
basis. 

Since the Treaty of Westphalia, the States-system has on several great occasions 
been resettled under common treaty by the joint action of the Powers. 

The Treaties of Ryswick and Utrecht came into existence in the name of the 
doctrine of the balance of power among the nations. 

No doubt this was an ideal to which facts were seldom answerable. 

Still there was present the sense of common interest and effort after joint action. 
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Tiie uudurlving pniR'inlc wan the iiiaiatenuucc of tlio iiidepeiidetico of ouch, 
cumbined with tlio practical equal ity of all. • 

Tlie Trcaticfl or Utrcclit, in their policy, represented the Concert of Nations. 

They grounded the States-svsteni upon an alliance of the States for common 
ends. The systetn bcin^ baHed by the Powers on joint agreem«nt| was to be 
disturbed or moditiod only by joint action. 

The foundation of all was an alliance of the Powers, for the purpose of 
presiding over and directing the international life of tlie nations. 

The Treaties of Vienna were a supreme instance both of the Treaty System and 
the Concert of Nations. 

These Treaties set up the Five Powers as a great iiitcniational organ. 

Amidst much, very mucli, that was against libcrt}' and the good of man from 
the Treaties of Vienna, and the action in concert of the Powers, there emerges the 
fruitftd idea of an alliance of nations, Ixiund by common obligations, which each is 
called to olicy under the joint influence of all. 

Obli«»7ition to obey law is historically derived from exterual authority. 

It is the existence in a nation of definite external authority that gives to law its 
binding and obligatory character. 

This authority 8ancti(m8 it, and in the last resort enforces it by punisliment. 

Now, what is wanted is to get for nations an analogous authority, more or less 
definite and positive, by means of the Concert of Nations operating by joint 
action. 

The greatest modern instance of the Treaty System and Concert of Nations is 
presented by the Treaty of Paris and Declaration of Paris, 1856. 

Here, after joint deliberation, the Powers prescribed a series of international 
obligations. 

Hy declaration, as a cruistituont international authority, the Powers determined 
grave questions and supplied notable defects in existing mtcrnational law. 

It was a great act of international legislation. 

By this joint action of the Powers, a mutua pledge of observance was 
given. The Powers became in cfTect a federated external authority to secure obedience 
to the prescribed International obi i (rations. 

Historically this joint action of the Powers was a most important epoch in the 
direction of peace. 

The long competition, over ages, between the claims of Belligerency and 
Noutralit}' was decisively determined in favour of Neutmlity. 

It was, indeed, a renowned victory of Peace. 

It is neccHHary to take most carefid note of the w(»k part in the Concert of 
Nations. 

In 1870 Uussia threw ofl' the obligation of the Treaty of Paris, 1856, relative t<» 
the Black Sea. The Plenipotentiaries of the Powers concerned, in conference, 
declared " That no Power can liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty, nor 
modify the stipidations thereof, unless with the consent of the Contracting Powers, 
by means of an amicable armiigcmcnt." • 

The Powers did not proceed beyond this declaration. 

This state of things opens out some definite considerations relative to machinery 
to be set up for rendering the sanction of treaties more direct and effective. 

The time has now arrived to add to existing international arrangements 
an International Treaty Board constituted of representatives of the nations. 

At first, its function would be to collate and compare existing treaties, 
with power to report as to revision, amendment, extension. 

Later a mandate might l)e granted to the Board, in particulars, to amend and 
extend, with a power of reporting only as to other matters. 

A most valuable ana.ogue. to such a Board is the just constituted International 
Tariff Bureau. 

There has within the last few days been concluded the Brussels Convention, 
1890, for publishing the customs tariffs of all nations. 

The representatives of the Governments of almost all the five continents 
concurred. 

The tariffs of all countries will be published in five languages. The publication 
will be at joint expense. 

If the Concert of Nations can thus take effect in tariffs, making for C(nnmorce, 
surely it may operate in treaties making for peace. 

Again, the BruHScls Anti-Slavery Conference, 1890, has just been sitting with 
representatives from seventeen Powers, twelve European, two African, two Asiatic, 
with the United States. 
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once the sword has flown from the scabbard. It ie necessary, there- 
fore, that in'time of peace the international politician should consider in 
what way those small nations may be removed from becoming a cause 
or pretext for war ; how far it can be made impossible that they should 
be causos of conflict, arising out of their very weakness. Belgium and 
Switzerland are supposed to be protected by the joint guarantee of the 
Greater Powers, and yet so little confidence have they in the morality or 
justice of the Powers that these small states have been obliged to spend 
the hard-won earnings of their people in increasing armaments, more 
especially of late years. Revenues which ought to be devoted to works 
of civilization and humanity are expended in devising works of des- 
truction. Men are called from the loom or the plough, and have to 
desert occupations necesssj*y for their welfare and that of their nation. 
Is it outside the aims of this Congress to recognise this, and to consider 
how to preserve the independence of such nations by safe and efficient 
guarantees ? Is it outside the sphere of this Congress to consider how 
weak peoples may be relieved from the necessity of wasting their re- 
sources in military preparations. It is an utter disgrace to the Great 
Powers that it should be so. The friends of peace are accused of un- 
practical and visionary proposals which ignore the actual state of things,, 
and they are accused of hurting their own cause. It is necessary^ 
therefore, that the Peace Societies should relieve themselves of this re- 
proach by recognising actual facts and suggesting remedies for them. Let 
them state what they would propose to such a state as Belgium or Swit- 
zerland. Would they bring forward their theory, that even in self- 
defence arms ma}' not be taken up in such a case ? Would they say to 
Belgium and Switzerland, " Disarm, and trust in the good faith of 
those great military states which surround you " ? For my part, I 
venture to think that the great Powers should by joint action relieve 
the states which are supposed to have their independence guaranteed 
from the necessity of spending their resources in self-defence. It 
might be done in the following manner, although many objections will 
be made by my hearers. The states of Europe sLould enter into a 
solemn compact, under which anyone of them violat.ng the neutrality 
of a state which has been guaranteed should be responsible to the re- 
maining states for any violation of the compact. The question becomes 
the more important in consequence of the present coi.dition of Egypt,. 
Servia, Buli^aria, and Ron mania, which are under no sich guarantee as 
is supposed to exist in the case of Switzerland and Belgium. In the 
interests of the people of those countries it appears to me 'hat the peace- 
makers should urge the need of such a guarantee. In t.ie first place, 
such a coui*Be would remove these people from the category of being 
sources of great danger to the peace of Europe. Secondly, it is the duty 
of peacemakers to enable such states to develop their proa xrity, instead 
of ruining themselves by the maintenance of costly, and pi r haps use- 
less, armies. If the Peace Societies say that this is none of their busi- 
ness I am at issue with them. Peace Societies should occnpy them- 
selves with every practical question which makes for war or poace. To 
my mind, a great error of the friends of peace in the past has been the 
reassertion of general principles without attempting to recognise the 
obstacles, true or false, which, according to general opinion, stand in 
the way of their adoption. Until they meet these objections, the Peace 
Societies will continue to have as little influence on the public at large- 
as they have hitherto had. They are bound to enter upon a new sphere 
of duty — t.e., that of studying all the causes of war, direct and indirect, 
and of endeavouring to supply the remedies appropriate to each 
particular kind of case. I submit that the existence of weak States, and 
■the necessity for preventing them from being causes of war, by guaran- 
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tees for their neutrality^ forms a subject which it is the duty of practical 
men to study and discuss. * 

DISCUSSION. 

M. Desmoulins proposed as an amendment to add to 
the first part of the Resolution the words, " and for guar- 
anteeing the neutralisafion of Elsass and Lothringen, 

The President said such a proposal was not within 
the scope of the Resolutions. 

M. Desmoulins said he was no revolutionary, and, in fact, 22 
years ago, though he was a Republican, he advised the Emperor 
Napoleon not to go to war, but to set an example of disarmament His 
articles were printed in 18G8, two years before the war. He now had a 
special mandate from two Lodges in the South of France to bring 
forward this subject of the neutralisation of Elsass and Lothringen. 

The President : I must rule that you are out of order. I am 
sorry to do it ; but you are not in order in alluding to a political question 
that agitates Europe at the present time. 

M. Desmoulins said that Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg 
were neutralised, and notwithstanding the terrible war between France 
and Qermany those territories were not violated. That was a powerful 
proof of the influence of neutralisation. Switzerland, with its 22 
Cantons, was also neutralised, and he thought the principle of neutralisa- 
tion should be extended to other districts. 

The President ruled that it was out of order. 

M. Bajbr said it was not only in the interest of the small States* 
but also in that of the great nations to neutralise the weaker nations. 
The small States were very often the occasion of conflicts. The war of 
1864 was the beginning of the war of 1866, which was itself the pre- 
preparation for the dreadful work of 1870. The small States were 
like boxes of matches, which could be the beginning of very large 
fires. 

Mr. G. E. Maurice (London) ssiid that, unfortunately, as human 
nature was constituted, the right to protect almost always produced a 
supposed right to dictate, and he was afraid that even those States 
which were already neutralised had experience rather more than they 
liked of that right to dictate as the result of the right to protect. 
Shortly after the Congress of 1856 there was a meeting of the great 
Powers to dictate to Belgium with regard to the freedom of her Press, 
and Switzerland had had her right of asylum interfered with in a way 
which larger Powers would not have endured. It seemed to him that 
this neutralisation might have been an unavoidable necessity at the 
time when there were only great Powers to protect and small Powers 
to be protected or plundered, as the case might be. But since 1815 
there had been seven new additions to the nations of Europe — Belgium, 
Italy, Greece, Roumania, Montenegro, Servia, and Bulgaria. Those 
States should learn to stsind together, and put themselves on an 
equality with the great Powers, so as to be represented in Congresses. 
It seemed to him that they lost something for the cause of peace when 
they weakened the position of small States by putting them in a pro- 
tected position. They felt the need of peace more, perhaps, than the 
great Powers, because they knew they were most likely to suffer. 

M. Oaston Morin said that, like M. Desmoulins, he had been 
sent to the Congress expressly to bring forward the views which that 
gentleman had mentioned ; but, inasmuch as M. Desmoulins had been 
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ruled out of order, he woald uot detain the Congress by pressing his 
right to speak. 

Mr. Charles Thompson thought that the second portion of the 

Resolution was incompatible with what went before it. It was not for 
the Congress to anticipate difficulties. They should rather rest upon 
the evidence of Switzerland and Belgium that neutralisation tended to 
do away with war. But their opponents would lay hold of the second 
part of the Resolution as an argument that they had been recom* 
mending a course which they did not see tlieir way to. All present 
were thoroughly convinced that the principles of peace should be 
•carried out in their integrity, and that they should have faith in God 
as an overruling power. Therefore, he did not think that, acting as 
men of the world, it was judicious to put into the hands of their 
opponents an argument which they would certainly use if the second 
part of that Resolution went out to the public. He, therefore, hoped 
that the Bureau would be authorised to withdraw the second Resolution 
altogether. In conclusion, he proposed that the Bureau be allowed to 
withdraw the second Resolution. 

Mrs. Bblva LOCKWOOD seconded the amendment. 

Mr. E. KiMBBR was rather astonished that the mover of the amend- 
ment did not think it was judicious on the part of the Congress to anti- 
cipate difficulties. In whatever they did they should be practical, 
and as practical men and women they were bound to anticipate diffi- 
culties. Let opponents say what they liked, but the members of the 
Congress should go on in tlieir own straitforward peaceful course. 
There was not the slightest necessity to fear any antagonism or hostility 
to their main purpose. One of tiie most eloquent sermons he ever heard 
was by the Bishop of Peterborough, who said, ** Do not let us hear only 
abstract resolutions or your vague sentimentality, but let us come down 
to the sound practice of human nature, and see what we can drive home 
into human nature in order that human nature may practise the arts of 
peace and morality.*' His lordship said it was all very well to teach a 
man how to make a razor keen and sharp ; it was all very well to teach 
a man that s-t-e-e-l spelt " steel " ; but that teaching would not prevent 
him going home, and on the impulse of the moment plunging the razor 
into the bosom of his victim. What was required was not only that the 
neutralisation of states should be encouraged, but that statesmen should 
be told that it was sound morality and the truest philosophy. Statesmen 
should be iisked " How is it that you allow in your Houses of Assembly 
words of war, not words of Peace ? How is it in the common inter- 
course between statesmen and statesmen, indoors and out of doors, you 
allow the language, not of peacemakers, but language of the dagger and 
the bayonet ? '' He thought the representatives in the various Houses 
of Parliament had not the courage of their opinions. It was no use 
passing resolutions unless they were carried out. 

Miss F. LoiiD ventured to say that for the Congress to make states 
neutral and prescribe that in the event of war certain things should not 
be done, would be recognising that somebody had a right to make war. 
These little neutral spots of land could not be considered at all on the same 
footing. Some had always been States ; others had only been small 
Duchies. It was the fate of all protected creatures to be either petted or 
whipped as children, and the great powers were really the great War 
Powers. 

Mr. SMAPB said that Mr. Maurice and Miss Lord supposed that the 
argument for the neutralisation of States necessitated, in certain 
eventualities, the practice of war to protect them. If he thought any 
such result could follow he would heartily support Mr. Maurice. The 
proposal, however, was that neutralisation should be extended more 
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than ever. His wish was that alJ States should be neutralised, and thai 
no war should ever take place again. What possible objection could 
there be to expressing a wish that the neutralisation of States should 
be extended? It did not follow that because International Treaties 
were created, therefore war would take place. The treaties did not 
speak of war, nor did the Resolution. On that ground he thought thej 
oould all vote for the Resolution. Any amendment coming from such 
a veteran worker in the cause as Mr. Thompson was deserving of the 
highest consideration, but the amendment was founded on a mis- 
apprehension. Mr. Thompson supposed that the means by which a 
neutralised Stsite could protect itself was war. Nothing of the kind 
was said in the Resolution. If difficulties were occasionally likely to 
arise in the observance of the treaties, was it, or was it not wise, on the 
part of the Peace Congress to consider how they could be met ? 
Juridical International Courts of Arbitration could meet those difficulties^ 
He, therefore, asked the Congress to support the Resolutions of the 
Bureau, because he did not want it to go forth that the only means by 
which International Treaties could be enforced was war. It was the 
duty of Peace Congresses to discover other means. 

Mr. J. H. Rapbr suggested the exclusion of the words in resolution 
No. 2 from " treaties " to " conclusion." 

Mr. W. E. Darby, on behalf of the Bureau, accepted the suggestion^ 
and as amended the resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

This resolution, therefore, read : — 

(Enoijsh.) 

" As to the means by whloli a neutralised state shall be 

Sroteoted agulnst any violation of international treaties, 
he Congress oommends this part of the question to the 
oareAil study of the Peace Societies, and suggests its 
farther consideration at the next Peace Congress.'* 

(Frknoh.) • 

" En ce qui concerne les moyens par lesquels un ^tat 
neutralist seprot^gera centre une agression, &ite en violation 
des trait^s internationaux, le Congr^s en propose T^tude 
approfondie aux difRSrentes Soci^t^s de la Paix. 

*'La question reste done au programme du proohain 
Congrds de la Paix.'' 

REPORT FROM THE fSPECIAL COMMITTEE ON MEMORIALS. 

Mr. W. E. Darby reported that the special Committee 
appointed for that purpose had drafted the following Memorial 
to the Heads of civilizedi States which it now suomitted for 
adoption by tlic Congress. 

MEMORIAL. 

^^ The undersigned have the honour to state that at a 

Universal Peace Congress, attended bj' representatives of 

various societies in Europe and America, and held in London 

from 14th to 19th July, 1890, it was unanimously resolved: 

That an address should be respectfully communicated to 

the heads ot all civilized States, the Congress desiring 

that by this address the attention of tnose who are 

responsible for the condition of millions of men and 
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women in their several States, and who administer the 
Governments, should be made acquainted with the 
purposes and deliberations of the said Congress. 

The object to which the members of the Congress, both 
men and women, have devoted themselves, is the 
gradual emancipation of mankind from the terrible 
evil raid scourge of war, which constantly threatens 
to annihilate the achievements of civilisation, to 
undermine national prosperity, to foment terrible 
hatreds and passions, Jind to bring fear and suffering 
into the homes of millions. 

The Congress especially desire to call the attention 
of those who preside over the affairs, alike of Empires, 
Monarchies, and Republics, to the fact that this great 
and terrible evil is not inevitable or irremovable. 
Wise and experienced men, trained in juridical science, 
and in the administration of national affairs, in many 
countries, have pointed out practical modes by which 
the disputes and contending interests of States may 
be settled without f), resort to force, and by a resort 
to the same princii)les of law, equity, and arbitration, 
which have been long since adoi)ted in the case of the 
conflicting claims of individual citizens. 

The Congress desire further to call attention to the fact 
that this resort of law, instead of force, is no longer 
a matter of mere theory or conjecture* During the 
present year, various States of America, represented 
by their Delegates, have concurred in the principle 
of concluding treaties, whereby any two States shall 
bind themselves to refer all diH'erences to Arbitration, 
on the condition that no such reference shall affect 
the independence or sovereignty of either State. As 
it is expected that such Treaties will come into force 
throughout North, Central, and South America, there 
is every reason to believe that war, throughout that 
great portion of the earth, will ultimately cease for 
ever. 

The Congress <also desire to call attention to the fact 
that the Congress of the United States has adopted 
resolutions under which the President of that great 
nation is requested to invite other nations to enter 
into treaties of arbitration with the United States of 
America. .That Cons* ress has further adopted resolu- 
tions declaring that such arbitration treaties, coupled 
with the creation of permanent international tribunals,. 
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are essential to deliver nations from the evils which 
now threaten them. 
The Congress believe that, according to the extent Uy 
which such tribunals and treaties are adopted, dis- 
armament may at once be proceeded with. 

The Congress have especially desired to express their 
profound conviction that the highest interests of 
mankind are involved in efforts to terminate the 
cruelty and wickedness of war. They believe that 
the purposes of the Divine Ruler will not be ac- 
complished so long as this great wrong endures. 
They are assured that those national chiefs who show 
themselves sensible of their responsibilities in this 
matter will not only receive the eternal gratitude of 
men, but the blessing of Almighty God. 

A Delegate : By the '^ Heads " of the various States do we mean 
the heads of the diflereixt Ministries, or the Sovereigns of the States and 
Presidents of Republics ? 

The President said he took it for granted that 'what was meant 
was the Representative of the Executive Government, whether it was a. 
President, Emperor, King, Duke, or anything else. 

A Delegate : Will this address be signed by the President of 
this Congress ? 

The President : I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Insull : I would suggest that those words be added. 

Mr. J. B. Wood : I will second that; 

The memorial was approved of. 

SECTION J. 

INTER.PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. 

Mr. W. E. Dakby submitted the Report of the Sectional 
Committee appointed to consider this subject, as modified by 
the Procedure Committee in the following Kesolutions : — 

(Englisu.) 

I. The Congress expresses its opinion that the Annual 
Peaoe Congress should be held either immediately before 
or Immediately after the Annual Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ferenoe, and in the same town. 

II. The respective resolutions, and various proceedings 
of the Congress and Conference which are of a nature to be 
taken into consideration by either body, should be offloially 
brought to the knowledge of each. 

(Frknch.) 

•• Le Congrds 6met le voeu que : 

1.—*' Le Congr^s annuel de la Paix se tiendra immediate- 
ment avant ou imm^diatement apr^s la Confi§renc6 Inter- 
Parlementaire Annuelle et dans la mdme ville.** 

II.— ''Les resolutions et les dlverses transaotions. 
adoptees respectivement par le Congr^s et par la Oonf)§reno& 
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qui sont de nature k dtre prises en oonsid^ration paries deux 
assemblies devront dtre offlclellement port^es k la oon- 
naissance de ohaoune d'elles.*' 

The Report was adopted. 

SECTION K. 

FEDERATION OF PEACE SOCIETIES, 

Mr. Dakby reported : The Committee recommends the 
adoption of the following Resolution : — 

(Enqmsh.) 

'' That the Congress resolves, that inasmuch as for some 
time past a desire has been expressed by several Peaoe 
Societies for some organised union or federation between 
them, and such union for the purpose of frequent inter- 
change of information and suggestion, and for common 
action, when necessary, is desirable, this Congress expresses 
its opinion in ftivour of the proposal, and trusts that tlie 
societies of Europe and America may enter into correspond- 
ence on the subj ect with the view to the adoption of a 
practical scheme for that purpose/' 

(Frkncii.) 

'* Que, plusieurs Soci^t^s pour la Paix ayant exprim^ depuis 
quelque temps le d^sir de voir s'organiser entre elles une 
union ou fiSd^ration. et cette union ^tant k souhaiter pour 
favorlser un ^change frequent d'informations et de sugges- 
tions et pour aider k une action en commun en cas de besoin, 
le Gongr^s se prononce en feveur de cette proposition, et 
6met le voeu que les sooi6t6s d' Europe et d'Am^rique 
entrenten correspondence k ce sujetdans le but dadopter 
des moyens pratiques d'action en commun.'* 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt moved the adoption of the report, 
and it, having been seconded, was carried unanimously. 

The following communications on this section had been 
received: — 

PROJET DE RESOLUTIONS A PROPOSER AU CONGRES DES 

14-19 JUILLET, 1890. 



Par F. Bajer, Copenhagen. 

Programme lit, J. ct K, 

I. 

Le Congr^s annuel de la paix doit etro considere comme une 
reunion pr^liminaire de la Conference interparlementaire annuelle. 11 
doit se tenir imm^diatement avant celle-ci et dans la meme ville. 

IL 

Les resolutions et les divers travaux du Congres de nature k dtre 
pris en consideration par la Conference, doivent etre portes officielle- 
iDDient k la connaissance de celle-ci. 

IIL 
II sera 6tabli un bureau international permanent commun aux 
Congris annuels de la paix et aux Conferences interparlementairea 
annuelles. 
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PROPOSITION DE L'ORQANISATION PROVISOIRB DU BUREAU 

INTERNATIONAL DB LA PAIX. 

Par H. F. Bajer, Copenhagen. 

Art. 1. Si le Bureau rduRsit & 6tre mis sous le protectorat du President de la 
Couf^dcratioD Suihso, il sera I'tabli & Berne. Si non, le Chef du Bureau (v. art. 3) 
pourra determiner le domicile provisoire de celui-ci. 

Ccpendant, lora de la tenue des Congria annuela de la paix et des Conf^rencet 
inteiixirlementaireR annuelles, le Bureau doit dire consid^rd comme ^tabli par interim 
dans la ville oil ces reunions ont lieu. 

Art. 2. Au fur et ^ mcsure que lea circonstanceB le permettent, le Bureau 
conticudra un : — 

A. Dupartement de droit international (arbitrage, neutralisation, codification du 
droit des gens, etc.). 

B Departenient de statistiqtie (listcs des associations do la paix existantes, forces 
et di'fijensos milttaires des divers Etats, etc.). 

C. Dcpartemeut dhistoire (extraits des imprimis et de la correspondance dot 
associations de la paix, de la presse, etc., afin d'etre en etat de donner des renscigne- 
ments sur les progres du niouvenient pacifique, surtout sur les Cougr^s et but les 
Confereuces. 

D. De()artenient iV^tlucatiofi (religion, morale, droit, histoire, pvdogogie 
pacifique). 

E. Departenient iVarchires et de bihlioMque^ charge de classifier et decouscrver 
les imprimes et les iiuinuscrits envoy6s au Bureau, et (le fonder une '* Biblioth^ue 
universelle de la paix." 

F. Departenient do renseignemetUs^ charge de ix^pondre, nutant que possible, aux 
questions f aitcs par Ics autorites, associations et autrcs qui suuticnnent, subvcutioiincnt 
ou prot^gcnt le Bureau. 

G. Departenient de rSihietion^ cliargc de publier des journaux, des rcMiea 
et d autrcs ecrits au service de la propagande pacifique, et d'intlncncer la presse k cet 
^gard ; et 

U. D6p«irtcnicnt des fiiuviceny cliargd de tenir un compte exact non seulemeut 
des recettos et des d^'penses du Bureau, mais aussi des fonds comnmns k plusieurs ou 
k toutes les associations de la paix, des donations et des legs en faveur d'un dee buts 
des autres departenicuts (A-G) ou d*un autre but pacifique, dont les nioyens seniient 
confi^s ii radininistration du Bureau par le Congres annuel, la Conference interparle- 
mentaire, les associations de la paix ou des |>er8onnes privies. (Conf. Tart. 4.") 

D autres De^Kirtenionts pourront dtre etablis par le Chef du Bureau (v. 1 art 3) 
s'il le trouve necesnaire, niais ils scront silpprimcs, si un Congres ou une Conference k 
Tenir en dosapprouve retablisseinent. 

Art, 3. Le Chef du Bureau^ suporieur k tous les do^iartements (v. I'art. 2) 
sera noinnie par la Conference interparleinentaire annuelle parmi les pcrsoimcs qui 
auront sollicit^> cet einploi du President du Congres annuel, et que le dit Congres, on 
asscmblco gencralo. ii la plural ite des voix et au scrutin secret, on aura trouv^fes 
dignes. 

De la m^me mani^re sera nomme un Secritaire GSiUntl qui assistera le Chef da 
Bureau et le reniplnccni en cas d'absence. 

Des Buppleanls devront otre ^lus k Tun et k I'autre de ces deux emplois. 

Les autres personnes attach6es au Bureau seront engagdes et cong^diees par 
le Chef du Bureau. 

Art. 4. Les salaires du Chef du Bureau et du Sccr(itaire G6n^ml, tix6s pour 
chaque jour mfiis sont presents au Bureau, seront vot^s par une Cbmmwion eom- 
mune k laqueilc le Congres annuel ^lira cinq et la Conf<^rence annuelle cinq de sea 
membres pour un an oii jusqu'A la reunion prochaine du Congres et de la Conf <^rence. 
La m^me Connnission votera aussi le reste du budget du Bureau, apres avoir en- 
tendu le Chef et le Secretaire G6n6ral qui vinnnent d'etre ^lua, sMls sont presents. 
La commission se reunim immc^diatement apres son election. Avant d'ajourner sa 
reunion, la Commission chargera au moius deux de ses membres d'examiner le 
di^partement des finances du Bureau, de faire la revision de ses comptes, etc., et d*en 
faire rapport k la Conference et au Congres procliains. De m^me, le reste du materiel 
du Bureau est somnis k I'examen de la Connnission. 

Art. 5. Aussitot que possible il sera crd6 un Fond international de la Paix, dont 
seulement les intorets pourront ^tre appliquds aux dcpenses annuelles du Bureau. 

Cependant, si celui ou ceux qui sont charges par les derniers Congres et Conferences 
de convoquer et d'organiser les suivants, n'avaient pas rcmpH ce devoir pendant le 
cours de Tann^e oi^ leur reunion auraiteu lieu, le Chef du Bureau lef era pendant lecours 
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«[e Tann^e eui>ante et, en oe cas il pourra, si lea Fonda vot^a par le Bureau ne 
suffiaaient paa, entamer le capital dans ce but, 4 condition qu*il en rende un compte 
-exact aux prochaina Ck>ngr^ et Conferences. 

Art 6. La pr^iente organisation restera en f onction jusqu*^ ce que le Congres et 
la Conference d'une m^me ann^e se soient entendus pour en nommer une autre. Si 
la Conference modifie une nouveUe organisation accept^e par ce Congres, Tancienne 
restera en vigueur, k moins que la Commission commune (v. Art 4) ne juge d*urgence 
que quelques una des amendements contestds seront valables provisoirement ju8(^u'& la 
prochaine reunion du Congres etde a Conference. Encecas^Ieprotocoledela Commission, 
<{m toujours pourra etre examine par les prochains Congres et Conferences, sera 
•examine par un Comite special nomme par le Congres. , i^^ n/o.| 

Practical suggestions given at the end of»aJpaper by 
Signor Gxus£PP£ Salmeri, (Palermo), on 

FEDERATION OF PEACE SOCIETIES. 

1. The Universal Congress held at London should elect a Commission authorised 
to draw up Statutes or Rules : since no vital energy can exist witliout order, and the 
Federation (of Peace Societies) cannot be carried on without rides by which its pro- 
ceedings may be regulated. Without statutes, therefore, neither concord or unity of 
aim and action will be evolved. 

2. The date and place of meeting of a new Universal Congress sliould be decided, 
at which should be convoked all tlie representatives of the Peace Societies in Europe 
and America, in order that they may undertake fresli work ; re-arrauge every article 
of their Statutes which requires re-construction ; and definitely form the Federation of 
Peace Societies. 

3. Existing Societies shall form Sub-Committees in order to enlarge the sphere 
of action throughout the world, and more especially in Europe, where, owing to old 
and rooted prejudices, grounded in ignorance, and the iuHuuuco of interested persons, 
the resistp^nce to the Peace Propaganda is great. The fact of the Sicilian Union is an 
example. 

4. Subscription lists should be opened, in order to secure the means necessary to 
diffuse tlie ideals of the movement ; and such subscriptions should be either large or 
small, BO that people of all classes witliout distinction should be iaduced to give. 

5. A journal, the organ of the Federation, should be founded, which should give 
information as to all its actions ; and also of the persecutions, direct and indirect, 
levelled against the Federation by interested persons. This journal, following the 
example of llerr llerrman Molkonboer, of Bonn, should be publislicd, as his is, in 
English, French, Italian and German. 

6. The Universal Congress should nominate a Central Executive Permanent 
Council, wiiich, until the new Universal Congress, shall charge itself with the care of 
promoting the foundation of an International Tribunal. 

7. Each Federated Society shall pay an annual sum towards the expenses of 
printing the Journal and Statutes, and each sliall be entitled to one copy. 

8. The amount of an annual Subscription shall also be stated for those who do 
not belong to a Peace Society or Peace Committee, should they wish to receive the 
Journal of the Federation. 



MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

Dr. BoARDMAN brought up the report of the Committee 
on Miscellaneous Business, which was to the following etfect : 
" The Sub-Committee to whom was referred the miscellaneous 
business coming before the Peace Congress respectfully sub- 
mit the following : We recommend : — 

I. That the next Oongress be held Immediately before or 
Immediately after the next session of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference, and at the same place. 

II. That the question of an international Peace Emblem 
he postponed sine die. 
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III. the adoption of the following resolution :— 

(a) Resolved, that we express our satls&otlon at the formal 
and official overtures of the Presbyterian Church In the United 
States of America, addressed to the highest respresentatlves 
of each church organisation In Christendom, Inviting the 
same to unite with Itself In. a general conference, the object 
of which shall be to promote the substitution of International 
arbitration for war ; 

(6) That this Congress, assembled In London from 
the 14th to the 19th July, desires to express Its profound 
reverence for the memory of Aurello Saffl, the great Italian 
Jurist, a member of the Committee of the International 
League of Peace and Liberty. 

IV. That the Memorial to the various Heads of the 
Civilised States adopted by this Congress and signed by the 
President should so &r as practicable be presented to 
each Power, by an Influential deputation. 

V. That the Organisation Committee be empowered to 
make the needAil verbal emendations In the papers and 
resolutions present. 

VI. That the following resolutions be adopted. 

(a) A resolution of thanks to the Presidents of the various 
sittings of the Congress : 

(&) A resolution of thanks to the Chairman, the 
Secretaries, and the Members of the Bureau of the Congress : 

(c) A resoluton of thanks to the conveners and members 
of the Sectional Committees : 

id) A resolution of thanks to Rev. Canon Scott Holland, 
Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, and Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon, for their 
pulpit addresses before the Congress, and that they be 
requested to furnish copies of the same for publication ; and 
also to the Authorities of S tPaul's Cathedral, the Cltv Temple, 
and Stamford Hill Congregational Church for the use of 
those buildings for public services : 

(0) A letter of thanks to Her Majesty for permission to 
visit Windsor Castle. 

(/) And also a resolution of thanks to the Lord Mavor 
and Lady Mayoress, to Mr. Passmore Edwards, and other 
friends who have extended their hospitality to the members 
of the Congress. 

In conclusion he moved the adoption of the report. 

Mrs. LOGKWOOD seconded the resolution and suggested the addition 

of a vote of thanks to the Press. 
This was agreed to. 

Signor MoNETA, in supporting the adoption of the report 
, paid an eloquent tribute to the memory of Signor Aurelio 
Saffi. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

RECOGNITION OF HONOURS. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt : The next resolution which I move is : — 
" TTiat this Congress .expresses its great satisfaction tliat Mdlls. Julie 
Touissant, member of the Central Committee of tlie International 
League of Peace and Liberty ^ and one of the most active champions of 
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the cause of peace for many yearSy has been made a member of the 
Legion of Honour,^' 

Mr. J. G. Albxandbr thought that it was scarcelj dignified on 
the part of the Congress to congratulate one worker in the cause of 
Peace because a decoration had been conferred upon her. 

M. Labsasib said that such a thing had never happened before in 
human history. Formerly only the big butchers had been recognised, 
but lately one lady and two gentlemen had recelTod decorations from 
the President of the French Republic for their efiEorts on behalf of In- 
dustry and Peace, namely, the lady who had just been referred to,. 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, and Mr. Cremer, M.P. 

M. Passt thought it would be better to express in general terms : 

** That the Congress was happy to know that such distinctions wero 
now given for peaceful working, both to ladies and gentlemen/* 

This proposal was agreed to. 

INVITATION TO AMERICA. 

Rev. R. B. Howard (Boston, U.S.A.) said that in 1892 

it would be four hundred years since America was discovered 

by Columbus, and on behalf of the United States he asked 

the Congress to meet there in connection with the Columbian 

Exhibition, 1892-93. 

Mrs. Collins, New York (World's Women's Christian Temperance 
Union), urged the members of the Congress to exert their influence 
amongst all classes to show the advantages of continued peace through- 
out all lands. 

RESOLUTION OF GRATITUDE AND FAITH. 

Dr. Grammbr (Baltimore) expressed his assured confidence in the 
perfect consummation of the objects of the Congress. He had not the 
slightest doubt that in years to come thej would look back to this 
Congress and say, '' This is the Lord's work and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.*' He proposed that : 

" This Congress places on reoord a heart-felt expression 
of gratitude to Almighty Ood for the remarkable harmony 
and concord which have characterised the meetings of the 
Assembly, in which so many men and women of varied 
nations, creeds, tongues, and races have gathered in closest 
co-operation, and in the conclusion of the labours of the 
Congress ; it expresses its firm and unshaken belief in the 
ultimate triumph of the cause of Peace, and of the principles 
which have been advocated at these meetings ; and the dele- * 
gates present pledge themselves to redouble their efforta 
and to do all in their power to bring about this happy con- 
summation." 

Dr. Thomas Nelson Pagb (Richmond, Virginia) in seconding 
Dr. Crammer's motion, and supporting Rev. R. B. Howard's invitation, 
said that when the Congress opened he was afraid that there would not 
be much harmony, but the discussions had passed off most harmoniously. 
He would have been sorry to report on his return to the State of Virginia 
which accredited him to the Congress, unless this resolution had been 
brought forward and passed. While holding the Brotherhood of Man» 
he also recognised even more firmly the Universal Fatherhood of Ood. 
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The first thing he remembered was the thunder of war, but he was 
happy to say that there were no scars remainimg, and in the United 
States all were for Peace. They would be glad to unite in any effort 
towards bringing about uniyersal peace, which could only be secured 
by the universal reign of law — the law referred to by the old English 
Bishop, when he said that its home was the bosom of God, and its voice 
was the harmony of the universe. 

[An interesting incident here occurred. On the conclusion of Dr. 
Page s speech, Rev. R. B. Howard, of Boston, stepped forward and con- 
gratulated him, and for a short time they stood together before the 
Congress— North and South clasping hands in the holy work of Peace.] 

Mr. Henrt Wiqham (Dublin) supported the resolution. He said 
that in 1849 he had the honour to be a delegate to the Peace Congress 
in Paris, presided over by Victor Hugo. He was also a delegate at the 
London Congress in 1851, and the memories of that time were fresh 
within him. He united most heartily in gratitude to Almighty God 
that they had liad such a happy time at the present Congress, and in 
the earnest desire that the time would soon come when the nations of 
the earth should be united in peace and love. 

M. Vassbuii appealed to the ladies present to combine what he 
described as the characteristic of women, sentiment and obstinacy, in 
their work on belialf of peace. 

Miss Louisa Bigq offered as a practic<al suggestion, that each 
member of the Congress should call together three or four men or 
women and form them into a Peace Society in their particular neigh- 
bourhood. 

Miss De Broen (Paris) gave a few particulars with regard to her 
work at Belleville. She hoped that some representatives from the 
revolutionary quarter of Belleville would be present at the next 
Congress. 

The Resolution was heartily accepted, and unanimously 
adopted. 

The minutes of the present sitting were then read and 
confirmed. 

VALEDICTORY BY PRESIDENT. 

The Prbsidbnt : The Session now is, I understand, terminated, 
of which I perceive, you are very glad, as I am. We have done, I 
think, good work. We have not done all that some of the mor^ 
sanguine would have wished, but we have done more probably than 
some of the more timid would have liked. We have, I am sure, taken 
a step forward in the road towards peace and goodwill among men. 
That is good work enough, and I am proud of it. I am proud to have 
been here, proud to have done the little that I could do, and I have to 
thank you for your courtesy and indulgence. Nothing therefore, 
remains for me but to say that this Congress is closed, and Farewell. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, 19th JULY. 

VISIT TO WINDSOR. 

The morning was occupied by an excursion to Windsor^ 
About 170 delegates and their friends indulged in this relaxa-* 
tion after the close and prolonged labours of the week. 
Through the courtesy of Her Majesty the Queen, special 
permission was giren to the party to visit Windsor Castle, 
over which they were personally conducted. It was arranged 
that the party should return to town in time for the closmg: 
festivities. 



SATURDAY EVENING, 19th JULY. 

BANQUET AT THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT. 

These festivities took the form of a banquet, presided 
over by the Hon. David Dudley Field, which was attended 
by more than a hundred guests. 

After dessert had been placed on the table the President 
in a brief but appropriate speech, proposed the toast of "Her 
Majesty the Queen," which M'as enthusiastically received. 
Mrs. Belva a. Lockwood interpellated a compliment to the 
" Rulers of the Countries represented at the Banquet," which 
was also loyally responded to. 

The toast of " The Universal Peace Congress " was 
proposed by the Prkbident, who took the opportunity of 
expressing his sense of the importance as well as the success 
of the Congress. In response, M. Sarrazin (Guise) spoke 
for France— in place of M. Passy, who had been associated 
with it, but who with characteristic and generous grace, 
deferred this duty to his colleague ; l5on Arturo di 
Marcoartu alluded to the work which had been accomplished 
by the Congress in glowing terms ; Siffnor Moneta was 
eloquent on behalf of Italy and its part in tne cause of Peace ; 
and the llev. Dr. Reuen Thomas spoke for the States. 

Dr. Thomas said : ** it has been with very great pleasure that I 
have attended the meetings of this CongresB, and as I have attended at 
Westminster from day to day, I have been strack with the fact that, 
after all, we of various nationalities, are very much alike. I have also 
been strack with the ability of the President in bounding and limiting 
speeches which would have lasted a whole week if they had not been 
cut short. Iloraembering this fact, I shall not iroupannon your attention 
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farther than to say that I hope the day is not far distant when men 
shall learn the art of war no more, and shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks. 

A letter wa-s then read from Signer Ruggiero Bono;hi, 
the distinguished Italian Economist, regretting that he had 
been unable to visit England on the occasion of the Congress, 
and expressing a hope tnat it would meet next year at Some. 

In proposing the next toast, " The Chairman of Com- 
mittee and the Officers of the Congress," the President 
Bpoke in genial terms or the admirable arrangements which 
had been made, both for and at the Congress. 

Mr. W. Evans Darby (Secretary of the Peace Society 
and Joint Secretary of the Congress) responded. He said 
that they all felt and deplored the absence of their Chairman 
of Committees, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who had written to say 
that now the strain of the Congress was over, he had com- 

Eletely broken down. He would take the opportunity, in 
is absence, of bearing testimony to the indefatigable 
labours and valuable services rendered by Mr. Pratt, both 
to the Congress and to the cause of Peace generally, and 
also to the liigh personal character of Mr. Pratt, who well 
represented the grand old name of gentleman, and who, the 
more he had become known by them, as was necessarily the 
€ase in the associated labours of the last few months, the 
better he was loved. He was sure they would all wish for 
him a speedy restoration to health. 

Mr. Darby, referring to the allusion of the Chairman, 
said that their work had been twofold during the week, to 
keep the Congress strictly to its object and to the \vork it 
had to do, and also to get through a very long and crowded pro- 
gramme. That had to be done, else they would have been 
exposed to the taunt, " These men began to build and were 
not able to finish ; these men who sometimes venture to 
express opinions on questions of State policy were not able 
to conduct their own business." He was glad they had 
succeeded. Not having the fear of the programme and of 
that grim guardian of order, the Secretary of the Congress, 
before his eyes, he would venture to speak freelv as to the 
position held by himself and other members of the Congress 
with regard to some of the questions which had come before 
them. He wished to do this that he might be understood, and 
the future intercourse he hoped to maintain with their visitors 
might be more sympathetic and effective. He then referred 
to such questions as the solidarity of the race, the Fatherhood 
of God, and the brotherhood of man as taught and illus- 
trated by Jesus Christ, as the basis of their work. 
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Mr. J. F. Green (co-secretary) also responded to this 
toast, and bore testimony to the unity which had existed 
between himself and Mr. Darby as secretaries. He added 
his expression of deep regret at the absence of Mr. Pratt, 
of whom he spoke very highly. 

Mr. Percy W. Bunting (editor of the Contemporary 
Review) next proposed the toast of " The President of the 
Congress." Mr. Bunting said he was proud to belong to 
the profession which Mr. Field adorned, for he had stretched 
his hand through time, and drawn for the world the law of 
the future. 

Rev. Dr. Moxom (Boston, U.S.A.), in supporting this 
toast, gracefully alluded to the tact which had distinguished 
the President in his conduct of business, and spoke of the 
high aim and character of the work of Peace. 

The Hon. D. D. Field responded to this toast, which 
was received most enthusiastically, with characteristic 
brevity — his final words being, " We have now come to the 
conclusion of the Congress, of which I, as well as you, am 
heartily glad. I have now but two words to say — one of 
thanks to you all for your kindness, and — Farewell." 

Three hearty cheers for the veteran President, who with 
remarkable energy at his advanced time of life had laboured 
so heartily and happily for the success of the Congress, were 
the final notes of the Universal Peace Congress of 1890. 
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^ddenda . 



The following papor was not receiTed in time to admit of its insertion in its 
proper plaoe in the Proceedings, page 89. 



RAPPORT PRESENTE PAR P. A. DOYEN, EMPLOYjfe AU PAMILISTfeRB 

DB QUI8E, AISNE (FRANCE), 

SUR LA QUESTION DE LA PAIX, CONSID^R^E AU POINT DE VUB DB 

L'^DUCATION. 

Quoique n'ayant pas d'id^es bien nouvelles & faire connaftre au Congr^s, noua 
arons cru qu*il ^tait de notre dev^oir d*indiquer ioi noire man lire de voir sur cette 
importante quoRtion ; d'abord, pour pouvoir permettre au Congr^ dVtudier les 
dioiSrents moyens proposes, et, ensuiie, pour prouver notre ardent d<^ir de voir 
adopter par les amis de la paix une ligne de conduite pratique, pouvant permettre 
d*atteindre plus promptement le but Doursuivi. 

La question de Tmstruction et ae I'^ducation de Tenfant est de la plus haute 
importance. 11 est prouv^ que dans les cerveaiix malliables des jeunos ^iives, les 
premieres id^es revues se gra vent plus &cilement^ se conservent longtemps et uieine 
souvent pendant toute la vie. La m^thodo d'enseignement de 1 nistoire, adupt >e 
aujourd'hui dans presque toutcs les icoles, fausse completement rintelligence de 
Tenfant. Tons les livres en usage dans nos classes exattent riicroisnie du soldat^ 
parlent longucmcnt des batailles sanglantes, des tueries hideuses qui ont d^honore 
rhumanite, et entretiennent ainsi dans le cocur de Thieve ces sentiments de chauviniRino, 
de faux patriotismc qui ont tant fait de mal jusqu'd ce jour. Les'maitrcA eux-nimnus, 
par suite de cette fau>>8e education, sont imbus, en majority, de ces. iddes faussos et 
dangereuBcs, qui poussent ii croire que la dignity d'un peuple consiste k faire 
massacrer des ccntaines de mille de lours semblables, pour venger une soi-disant 
offense qui, souvent, n'est qu*une maladresse d'un diplomato inunmblo. 

Pour apportcr un ronicde ii ce mal moral, si prijudiciable h la caiise sacr6e des 
principes de paix et de fraternity, de respect de la vie humainc, que nous d^fendons 
avec toutc Tcnorgie dont nous sommcs capables, nous croyons qu'il sera it trcs utile 
que les soci^t6s de paix agissent par tons les moyens en leur pouvoir pour faire 
reformer, sous ce rapport, les programmes adopt^s dans les ecolcs ; soit en enscacreant 
les mattres h montror & leurs ^l^ves tous les maux causes par les guerres, soit irjtur- 
nationales, soit civiles, et, surtout, en provoauant soit par voie de concours, soit p:ir 
tout autre moyen dont on pourra disposer, rimpression do livres classiques, surt'iut 
ceux concernant Thistoire, Merits d*une maniire plus conforme & la virite, c'e8t-\-dire 
fiiisant ressortir tous les maux ins^>parables de la guerre, montrant tous les guerriors 
calibres, tous les grands conqu^rants, non comme des modeles k imiter, mais conmie 
de viritables fl^aux de Thumanitd, qu*il importe d'^carter pour le plus grand bien de 
tous. II faudraitj au contraire, raconter avec plus de detail, la vie des hommes qui 
ont Bacrifi6 leur fortune et leur vie pour doter Thumaniti — d'une connaissance 
nouvelle, d*une v^riti inconnue, d'une invention pr^cieuse pour la cause du progros. 
L'histoire, si instructive, de la plupart de ces hommes de bien, est completement 
inconnue des Olives, et m^me, pariois, hilas I des mattres eux-mimes. 

On trouve depuis quelques ann^s, certains almanachs qui dans le calendrier 
remplacent le nom des saints, par le nom d'hommes ayant par diffdrents points de 
Tue, M des ouvriers du progros. 
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II nous iieniblc que Tinstituteur qui, muni d*un de cen alinniinclis trop nou 
conuus, voudmit fuire cliaque jour une courte le9on d'histoire :V koh oIovch en feur 
racontant, pluH ou niutns brieveuient suivant leiu* degrd d*instrut'ti(»ii, la vie do ces 
bionfaiteure dc Thumanite, ferait une ceuvre d'une utilitc incontestable. Nous 
cruyons que tout Ic luonde v gagnerait et le maitre et les Aleves. 

Nous noumettonSf Mesdanies et Messieurs, cette id^ & votn* liantc appreciation, 
persuades que si elle ctait mise en pratique, elle aiderait puisaaniuKMif ti atteindre le 
but que nous poursuivons. 

Pour liabituer, des I'enfance, les hommes h Thorreur des ImtailleM et t\ Tainour de 
la paix il serait bon de provoquer, «utant que possible, dans touten les I'coles, 
Ntablissenient de petits tribunaux d'arbitrage, tels qn'ils sont et^ililis dejuiis bien 
longtoinps, par I'euiincnt Monsieur Godin dans les ^oles du Fntnilistore, tribunal 
nonime par les eleves eux-tn$mes, ainsi que nous avons ett riiotiiieur de le fairr 
connaitre Tannee dtirniere au Congres de Paris. 

Nous croyons devoir arr6ter ici ce memoirc somniaire, pan>eqn<; nous eroyons que 
de plus longs developpements feraient perdre au Congres un tenijvs precieux, et nous 
nous r^isiunons par les deux pn)positions suivantes : 

(1). Les socir-t^s de paix, devront faire tons leurs efforts, pour faire eoniposer 
et Editor, des livres classiques et des iniages-botu points^ presentant les boninics de 
guerre tels quails sont reellement, c'est-4'dire des 6tres nuisibles uu hien de riiunianite, 
au bonheur de tous ; faisant au contraire T^loge des bomnies iitilos, dont la phipart 
sont complctcnient onblies dans les livTes dliistoirc actuellenieiit t;n usage dans les 
dcoles. 

r2). Creer dans tonics les ecoles des tribunaux d'arbitmge, destines a liabituur 
les eleves, sous la presidonce du inaitre, & r^gler par Tarbitrngc, tout diiVrrent^Ktuvant 
s'dlever entre-eux et les fxiiniliariser ainsi aux princi|)es (rarbitni^n% qui nn jour, 
nous nen doutons pas, r^soudront toutes les questions intenrntionales pouvant 
divisor les peuples, erees pour s'ainier et s'aider niutuellement. 

En tcnninant notru rapport, nous cnvoyons k tous les niemlires du Congres 
reunis ^ Londres, nos vieux les plus ardents pour la inise en ])niti(]iie des idees de 

I)aix et d'arbitrage ; nos felicitations aux org^nisateurs du Congres, pour leur zele et 
eur devouenient, et nos sinceres salutations d tous. 
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THE DUTIES OF NATIONS TOWARDS EACH OTHER ; OR, THE LAW OF 

NATIONS. 



From the Devoirs et Droits de VHofume. 

Tiie above in the heading of the third chapter of M. Henri Marion's book, 
entitled, " The Duties and Rights of Man " (referred to at page 99). 

'' That nation would be both happy and powerful in which all did their duty, 
whether rulcrH or ruled, at every step of the social ladder. Tltat nation would, so to 
speak, form but one body, being thoroughly united in all its parts; and as * Union is 
strength/ it woidd have nothing to fear from tlie rest of the world, for none would 
dare to pick n cpiarrel with it. 

^* llcspcctcd by its neigh Imurs it would, in its tuni, be under the strict duty of 
re8)>ecting them. Diiferent nations resemble, in fact, so many different persons, fur 
in their mutual relati(»ns they are subject to the same moral rules which regulate 
relations between individuals. Each has the right to l>c free and independent 
at home ; and the honour and dignity of each, its territory and legitimate possessions, 
should l>e sacred in the eyes of all the rest. 

'* Unfortunately, nations are not, as yet, wise enough to remain wludly 
on neighlM)urly terms. Jealousies, conflicting interests,, and rival ambitions 
frequently orise and cause the outbreak of war. This is tlie most terrible of human 
ills, and constitutes not only a terrible calamity, but an infamy, for it is men who, 
themselvcH, are its cause. The different States might, if they chose, live in peace, 
and aid, or enrich each otiier by commerce. Their only rivalry ought to be one of 
discoveries in science, and in promoting the progress of art anci industry. Instead of 
this, however, they invade each other's territory, and destroy thousands of lives — 
often for the most trivial reasons. 

**They enter upon the work of mutual plunder and ruin, carr^'ing into each 
other's ccmiitry carnage, burning, and despair. Could an3'thing be more senseless? 
As if life were not short enough without killing one another ! Are there not already 
enough of natural ills on this earth that, instea(l of uniting to lessen them, we should 
multiply them by our rage and folly ? 

*' The nation which takes the lead in seeking a quarrel with another, or which, 
n a spirit of insolence and injustice, or to aggrandise and enrich itself, goes to 
war, commits thereby a great crime. The fault does not, however, lie wntli the 
whole people, for tliey are not consulted, es])ecially in monarchies, and the 
majority of the citizens are ignorant as to the facts, and fight without knowing 
why. 

'' The true criminals in this matter are the emperors, kings, and ministei'S, those 

who, without isjing compelled to do so, undertake a war; and who, through ambition, 

intrigue, and love of conquest let loose this calamity upon mankind. Insteiid of 

allowing them to intoxicate us with admimtion for their vict4)rie8, we shoidd hold 

them responsible for all the horrors wrought liy war — the nuirders, robberies, and 

burnings. 

o o o o o o o oo 

" llow much more culpable are these }>er8on8 if the)' lead their country into an 
unjust war ! In touch a case nothing should be said as to glory, or national interests. 
The otdy glory for a gieat people is — to make itself respected for its power and 
justice, to make itself loved as the protector of the weak, and admired for its 
intellectual gifts, industry, genius, and moral grandeur." [The writer then refers to 
the great example set by England and America in settling the Alabanui dispute by 
arbitration, and gives an account of the proceedings then adopted. He next refers 
to the law of nations in time of war, and to the rules adopted from time to time for 
diminishing the horrors of war, and securing the observation of certain international 
duties]. 

*' These rules are, however, but imnerfectly observed, inasmuch as war lets loose 
every savage instinct, an<l becatise, in tlie midst of a battle it is diflicult to keep one's 
reason. Nevertheless, the soldier who, under cover of war, phmdcrs and commits 
other crimes, incurs public contempt and is liable to punishment. So, too, if the com- 
manders, instead of repressing these outrages, tolerate and encoumge them, the whole 
army, even if victorious, is dishonoured. 

**To c(»riclude, if the time is yet far distant when justice shall render war 
useless, and make it appear wliat it really is — absurd and horrible — we are, thanks 
be to God, far removed from that former time when prisoners of war were 
pitilessly stmnglcd, and when the conquered had their lives siwircil only to 
become the nlaves of the conquerors. The progress already realised gives us 
rcasf>Ti to ho|M» for still further pn)gress." . 
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.^ppciidix. 



PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS. 



October 21st, 1889 — Meeting of Rt^presentatives of the Peace Society 
and the International Arbitration and Peace Association. The following 
Circular issued to Peace Societies : — 

47, Nkw Bhoai) Stukkt, 

London, K.C, 

25th Outodeb, 1889. 
Drar Sir, 

At a reprusetitativH meeting of the Peace Society and the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association, held to conHider the time and place of the next Peace Congress, which it 
was determined by the recent Congress in Parts should be held in 18^10, it was thought 
desirable to consult the i)rinci)>al Peace Societies before anv action be taken. 

Will you kindly therefore ascertain the opinion of your Society on the following 
points : — 

1. Whether London is )>referred by it as the next place of meeting ? 

2. If not, what town would it suggest in jireferenoe ? 

It was felt that the town mdicated by the majority of replies to these questions should be 
considered the one chosen. 

If London be the choioc of the majority, the Societies re])rescnted by us will do their 
best to make itM meeting successful. 

And in that case the time of the meetings would be practically settled by the date of 
the InteriNirliaiUHntary Conference, which has been fixed tor the end of July, 1890, as many 
of the deu^at«*K wouki naturally be anxious to attend both. 

An narly risply will oblige, 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. KVANS DARBY, 

Secretary of the Peace Society. 

J. FRKDK. OREKN, 

Secretary of the International Arbitration and 
Peace Association. 

December lOHi, 1889 — Second meeting of above. Circular issued 
invitinj^ formation of a General Committee : — 

47, Nrw Bkoai) Sthket, 
L0NIX)N, K.C. 

IGth December, 1889. 
Dkak Sih, 

At a meeting of Delef^ates representinj^ the London Peace Societies, held cm the 10th 
instant, it was resolved, ni aocoraance witli suggestions received from the various Peace 
Societi«« which had been consulted, that the next Peace Congress should bt^ held in London 
in the summer of 18!K). 

It was also detennincxl that, in oixler to make arrangements for this Congress, a Gmrral 
Committee should be constituted, consisting of not more than four Delegates from each of the 
regularly organised Peace Societies in London and the Provinces. 

Will you kindly brinv the matti^r liefore your Committee, and forwai-d us the names of 
your Delegates at the earliest opiwrtunity. 

The first Meeting of the General Committee will be held at the Office of the Peace Society, 
47, New Broad Stre<'t» London. K.C., on the 15th January next, at 5 p.m., when we hoi»o 
your Scxiiety will l>e represented. 

We remain. 

Yours very sincei'ely, 

W. KVANS DARBY. I «^ .. . 
J. FRKDK. GRKKN, ] -"^^^ '"'"•'«• 

The General Committee of Organisation, elected in response, con- 
sisted of the following Representatives : — 

Peace Society — Sir Jos. W. I'kask, Bart., M.P., Waf.tkr IIazeli., C. C. Moulaxd, 
F. G. Cash, mid W. Evaxs Dariiy ; Local Peace Association (Auxiliary of Peace 
Society) — Mrn. II. Richard, Mih. A. W. Bknxktt, Mi«R M. E. IMuLurs, and MIbh R. 
B. Braithwaitk ; International Arbitration antl Peace Association — Hoim^son Prait, 
W. Martix Wood, Fkmx Moscmklks, W. H. SAxns^andJ.FRKPK. Grkkx ; Women's 
Coniiuitlee of the International Arbitmtioii .>unl Peace Association — Miss Ax(SKLK 
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Fkkix, Mm. Drugmak, MrB. Sohagk, nnrl Miss Monica Mangan ; Luton Branch of the 
Intcrnati(»nal Arbitration and Peace Association — Miss Looiba Bigg, and 
Mich AKL Cook : Women's Peace and Arbitration Association — Mrs. Colk, Mrs. Wates, 
MisH Mills, and Mrw. RotrrnBY ; Liverpool Peace Society — ^Thomas Snapk, Thomas 
CuosFiKLiN Mark Howarth, and S. W. Dayiks ; Manchester Auxiliary* of Peace 
j^eiety — William Brapshaw, John Matiikr, Rev. J. Frkbston, and William 
PoLLARO ; Birinin^bani Auxiliar}' of Peace Society — Kev. Arthur O'Neill ; Dublin 
Peace Society — Mrs. Hannah M. Wigham, W. H. Havdock, John Cookk, B.A., and 
IIknry WiGHAM : Friends' Comniittcc — Mrs. E. It. Kanromk, E. R. Ranhomk, William 
Ransom, and Gro. Gillftt ; Christian Uni<»n for the Promotion of International 
Concord — Ilcv. II. W. Wkrh-Prplok, I?cv. J. P. Olkpstonk. Pkroy Bdntino, and 
W. C. Braithwaitk : Newcastle and Gateshead Ladies' Peace Associatior — Mrs. R 
Spen(?k Watson, and Mrs. Ann Richardson. 

January 15th, 1890. First Meeting of the General Committee* 

Appointments : — 

Cliairnmn of Committees, IIoDnsuN Pratt ; Treasurer, AValtkr Hazrll ; 
Secretaries, W. Evans Darby and J. Frkdk.Grkkx ; Exemtive Committee, theahove, 
Mrs. ScHACK. Mrs. SonTHKT, Miss R. B. BRAiTinvAiTE, Miss Monioa Manoan, Miss 
Mills, MIkh P. H. Pkokover, and Messrs. W.C. BHAiTii>VAirK, F.G.Cash, G.Gillktt, 
C. C. MoRLANi). F. Moschklks, W. H. Sands, T. Snapk, and, suhscquently, W. Martin 
Wood, ^ncc W. H. Sands, resigned. 

A List of Vice-Presidents was opened, in connection with which 
the following circular was issued : — 

UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS, 1890. 

47, New Bmad Street, London, E.C. 

1890. 

At the Universal Peace Congress which was held in Paris last June, a resolution 
was adoptcii that a similar Congress should he convened in 1890. In pursuance of 
this resolution, a Conference was held between the Peace Society and the Inter- 
national Arhitmtion and Peace Association, at which it was resolved to consult the 
principal S<»cicticK in Europe and America as to where this Congress should he held. 
Tliis was done, and an almost unanimous decision was expressed in favour of 
liondon. Accordingly a Committee has been formed, consisting of representatives of 
the Pea^'c Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, to make the necessary' arrangements 
for its meeting, which it is proposed to hold during the approaching summer. 

The Committee, at a recent meeting, unanimously decided that you should be 
invited to become one of the Vice-Presidents of the Congress. We have great 
pleasure in conveying this decision to you, and hope that you will kindly accede ta 
their request. 

Yours faithfully, 




April 16th, 1890 : — Following circular of Invitation to Societies 
issued, with accompanying Programme. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS, 1890. 

47. New Broad Strkrt, 

London, E.G., April, 1890. 
Dkar Sii:, 

We have the pleasure to inform you that a General and an Executive Committee 
have been constituted in order to make aminpemcnts for the Second Annual Peace 
Congress, to be held, as decided by the Conpnss in Paris last June, in London in July 
next, from the 14th to the 19th inclusive. The meetings will be held at the West- 
minster Town Hall, London, W. 

It is desirable that the General Commiltcc slioiild comprise among its Vice- 
Presidents well known and distinguished friends of international conc(»rd, belonging 
to different nationalities. We shall, therefore, be particularly obliged if you will 
indicate the names of any representing your country who might fitly be nominated^ 
and we shall be glad to have this information at your earliest convenience. 

Being anxious to facilitate the attendance of a large numl>er of guests from 
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foreign couDtrieB, we shall eDdeavour to secure fur many of oiir visitors, if not all, a 
home with some of our London friends during the week of tlio Congress. 

A fund will be raised to meet the ex^ieuse attending the organisation uf the 
Congress, and the arrangements for. the convenience of visitors — Cnglish and 
Foreign. 

We hope that your Society will be largely represented at the Congress, and that 
in due course wu shall receive from you an intimation of the number of members 
of your Society, both ladies and gentlemen, whom we sliall have the pleasure of 
seeing, together \Kith their names and addresses. 

\Ve shall be happy to afford any infc»rmation you may desij*e, and to rec»»«ve any 
suggestions which your Committee uuiy offer in connection witli the Congress. 

It has been considered advisable to draw up a programme of the subjects to be 
discussed at the Congress, copies of which are sent herewith, and we shall feel 
obliged by your making its contents known as widel}' as possible. 

You will observe that our Committee have excluded from this list of subjects 
«very (question of international politics which involves pending controversies. We 
have thought this course necess.iry in order to secure calm deliberation and to avoid 
debates which might wound national susceptibilities. 

We hope th it coii4>etent members of your Society nniy be induced to furnish 
carefully prepared written comnmnications on any of! tiie subjects specified in the 
programme. It will be readily understood that as such papers will require careful 
selection and classification, it will be desirable that they should be forwarded as early 
as possible for tfic consideration of the Committee. Such commiinicatitms will bo 
received up to the 14th June. Meanwhile we shall be glad if you will kindly bring 
the matter before your members, and invite their co-operation. Each communication 
should be accompanied, if practicable, by a pr^cin of its contents. 

We are, Dkar Sir, 

. Very faithfully yours, 

HODGSON PRATT, 

ChatrnMH of Executive Comiailtee, 

W. KVANS DARBY, ) 

Secretaries, 
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J. FRED. GREEN, 
Please send word how many more copies of the programme you will require. 



PROGRAMME FOR THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONGRESS, 
to be held at the Wkstminstkr Town Hall, London, W., July 14tli to lOtli, 1890. 

SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION. 

A, — Tub Cuhistian and othkr Rklujioijs Aspfxrrs of tiik Qukstiox ok 1'kacic 

AND War. 
I. — The Sacredness of human life. 
XL — ^The brotherhood of man, and of nations. 
IIL — God*8 teachi g to the Jews in the Old TestJiment. 
IV. — Christ's teaching to the world in the New Testament. 
V. — Duties of ministers of religion with regard to jieaco and war. 
VI. — Religious instruction in reference to peace and war. 

B, — Intkrnatioxal Arbitration. 

I. — Principles of Arbitmtion. 

a. Difference between Arbitral and purely legal decisions. 
h. Cases, if any, to which Arbitmtion is not applicable. 
c. Cases, if any, in which Mediatitm is preferable to Arbitration. 
II. — Arbitral Treaties. 

a. Question of declaring in any such Treaties tliat no decision shall be binding 

which affects the independence and liberty of the nations concerned. 
6. A condition to l»e inserted in any such Treaty that no territory shall be 

transferred from one Power to another without the sanction of the 

majority of the inhabitants of such territory. 
c. Mians of overcoming the difRculties in the way of the adopti»m of such 

Treaties and reservation, if any, of the class of questions to be submitted 

to the Arbitrators. 
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III. — ^Arbitkai. Tribunals — 

a. In what respect do Courts of Arbitration differ from ordinary Courts of Law ? 

b. Means of Fecuring an acknowledgment by tlie Governuients of the need of 

such Tribunals ; and difficulties impeding their establishment. 

c. Question as to the mode of constitutmg such Tribunals : Professor Leone 

Levies project that Governments should appoint an equal number of 
Jurists to sit for a fixed term of years as members of a High Coiui of 
Nations. 

d. Mode of convening such a High Court whenever its services are required ; its 

place of meeting ; by whom to be convened, etc., etc. 

e. Procedure of the High Court in nominating from among its members the 

Arbitral Court or Tribunal ; should the High Court, on beiug constituted, 
ap])oint a Committee to draft a system of Procetliue ; Procediure of the 
Arbitral Court, etd, etc. 

C — Intkrnational Law. 
I. — Reforms required. 
IL — Formation of a Co<le. 

a. What steps is it desirable to take for thu preparation of such a Code ? ' 
6. Consideration by the Congress of the materials for such a Code which were 
published by the late Leone Levi and Bluntsclili, by D. Dudley Field, 
and othei*s. 
c. What coiuse should be adopted for securing the acceptance of such a Code ? 

D. — ^Neutralisation. 

I. — Reasons which render the Neutralisation of States, territories, rivers, canals, &c., 

desirable ; how to render the same effective ? 
II. — Plans to be adopted whereby neutralised Provinces or States may be able to 

dispense with the necessity of maintaining defensive forces ? 

E. — DlSARMAMKNT. 

I. — Is any scheme for disarmament practicable at the present time ? 

II. — Under wliat conditions, and by what arrangement would such disarmament be 

practicable ? 
III. — Gradual, sinmltaneous, and proportional disarmament. 

F. — National Control ovkr Declaration ok War. 

I. — ^The ex])res8ion of the National Will as a necessary condition of a Declaration of 

War. 
II. — ^Methods of securing this result. 

a. Is it practicable; to constitute an organisation whereby responsible and 

permanent functionaries nmst consider and re|x>rt on any international 
dispute before the Government can declare war r 

b. How should such an organisation be constituted, and with what functions ? 

Should it take the form of the English Privy Council, or of a pernuinent 
and independent body created by Parliament ? 
c Wliat are the difficulties which lie in the way of such an organistition, and how 
can they be met ? 
III. — How far should the sanction of Parliament, or other representative Assembl}*, 
be necessary to a Declaration of War. 

G. — Relations of Civilised States towards Weaker Rages. 

I.j-Xii what manner can the protection of the latter from aggression, and from 
an invasion of their rights, be best secured ? 
IL — ^The relations of civilised States towards each other in territories belonging to 
weaker races. 

//. — Indirect Causes of War, and Remedies for the same. 

I. — Causes : 

a. Prejudices and traditions. 

b. Misrepresentations and exaggerations of Legislative Assemblies, the Press, and 

Platform. 

c. Alleged influence of protective and discriminating Tariffs or Duties. 

d. Other causes of alienation. 
II. — Remedies for the above. 

a. The moral responsibilities of Statesmen in reference to this question. 
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/. — Educational Aspkots ok tbk Question. 

• 

I. — Methods whereby the attention of the young in Primary Schools may be directed 
to the importance of Peace, alike to nations and to mankind. 

a. Suggestions for giving greater prominence to the value of mural and civic 

heroism, as , compared with tliat of military courage and warlike 
distinction. 

b. Injury to the cause of Peace arising from the attractiveness with which tlie 

war system is presented to youth. 

c. Military drill in schools. 

II. — Provisions for instruction in questions relating to International Arbitration ^ 

Tribunals, and a Code of Law, in High Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 
III. — Introduction of historical text-books, calculated to show : 

a. The wastefulness of War and its failure to secure a just settlement of 

disputes. , 
6. The advantages of Industry and Peace to human progress and national 
development. 

J. — Intkr-Parliambntarv Conkkrknck. 

I. — In wliat form can co-operation be effectively established between the Annual 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference and the Universal Peace Ctmgress. 

K, — Fkdkration of Peack Societies. 

I. — Is it desirable to create a Federation of all Peace Societies in Europe and America ? 
II. — If BO, what stops should be taken to carry it out ? 

Subsequent Appointments :— 

PROCEDURE COMMITTEE : 

Hodgson Pratf, W. Hazkll, W. Evans Darby, J. Frkdk. Grekn, Gko. Gillktt, 

W. C. BiiAiTHWAiTK, and Thomas Snape. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
The Treasurer, Mr. F. G. Cash, and Mr. William Ransom. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE : 

The Officers, Mrs. H. Richard, Mrs. A. W. Bennett, Miss M. E. Phillips, 
Miss R. B. Braithewaite, Miss Anqele Freix, Mrs. Druoman, Countess Schack, 
Miss M. Manoan, Miss L. Bigg, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Watks, Miss MiLi^s, Mrs. 
Southey, Mrs. H.. M. Wioham, Mrs. E. Ransomk, Mrs. R. Spence Watson, Mrs. 
A. Richardson, and Messrs. E. R. Ransohr, W. Martin Wood, C. C. Morland, 
and' Percy -Bunting, 

And bv the CONGRESS itself. 

BUREAU : 

Consisting of President, Chairman of Committees, Treasurer, Secretaries, 
Sir Jos. W. Pease, Bart., M.P. (England), Rev. R. B. Howard (America), 
M. Frederic Passy (France), M. Fred. Bajer, M.P. (Denmark), M. F. T. Boro, 
M.P. (Sweden and Norway), Frau Fischer-Lette (Germany), and Signor E. T. 

' MoNETA (Italy). 

PROCEDURE COMMITTEE : 
The above, together with Messrs. W. C. Braithwaite, Geo. Gillett, and T. Snape. 
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. Vniverml ^eace {Jongre66j i890. 



President. 

Thk HoNOUiiADLR DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 



Treasurer. 

WALTEK HAZELL. 



Ohalrman of Committee. 

HODGSON PJiA'n\ 



Secretaries. 

W. EVANS DARBY. | J. FRDK. GUBBN. 

Vice-Presidents. 



Thk RiQHT Hon. thk Eaul or Abkr- 

DKRN. 

William Abraham, Esq., M.P. 

Thk Marquis Alkikri di Sobtkono, 

Rome. 
M. GoRLBT D*ArA'iKM.A, Belgium. 
JiRS. Sheldon Amos. 
M. LK Baron Thomas dk St. Gkorges- 

Armstrono, Paris. 
M. K. P. Arnoloson, M.P., Stockholm. 
Hby. Canon Brnhan, B.D. 
Ee7. Georqb a. Boardman, D.D., 

Chicago^ U.S.A. 
M. F. B'ajer, M.P., Copenhagen. 
SiONOR R. BoNUHi, DepuUy Rome. 
J. Bevan Braithwaitk, Esq. 
Jaood Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Mrs. Jacob Bright. 
Most Hon. tur Marquis or Bristol. 
Bbv. Phillips Brooks, D.D., BoHott^ 

U.S.A. 
Professor Dr. Ludwio Buchnbr, 

Darmttadi. 
M. Ch. BuLSf Belgium. 
Percy Bunting, Esq. 
Thos. Burt, Esq., M.P 
Sir Georgb C.ampbbll, M.P. 
Ladt Carlisle. 
Andrbw Carnbgik, Esq. 
Rbv. Professor Paulus Cassrl, D.D., 

Berli$i. 
Hon. Jonathan Chack, Rhode Itland. 
Hon. J. B. Chambkrlin, Denver^ 

U.S.A. 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 
Bev. Frank G. Clark, Plymouth, 

N.ff. 
Dr. G. B. Clark, M.P. 
Jambs Clark, Esq., J.P., PeUsley. 
Bey. John Clifford, M.A., D.D. 
Miss Jane Cobdrn. 
Dr. Stanton Coit. 

J. J. COLMAN, E.SQ., M.P. 



Rkv. Joskpu Cook. /io«/mi, L'.S.A. 

Handkl Cossham, Esq., M.P. 

M. Aug. Couvhkur, Belgium. 

M. L'Abbb Dkfournt, VillepitUe, 

France. 
M. A. Dksmoiti.ins, Frauce. 
Right Rev. thk Lord Bishop of 

Durham. 
John E. Ellis, Esq., M.P. 
Peter Esslemont, Esq., M.P. 
SiONOR C. Facklij, Rome. 
Joseph Storrs Fry, Esq. 
Rev. Prf^idknt A. M. Fairbairn, 

D.D. 
Jamks Flkmino, Esq., J.P., Glasgow. 
Sir Walter Foster, M.P. 
Hon. and Rev. Ca.von Fremantlk, 

M.A. 
THKorM)RR Fry, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Philip C. Garratt, Philadelphia, 

Petm. 
Rev. J. Mor($an Gibbon. 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone, F.R.S. 
Madame Marik Gckog, Geneva. 
Profrssor Henry Goudy, Edinburgh. 
Leonard Gow, Esq., J.P., Glasgow. 
G. LEVF.SON Gowkr, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. H. R. Hawkis, M.A. 
M. T. A. Hedlund, M.P., Gothenburg. 
James Hjckdkrson, Esq., Glasgow. 
Alfred F. Hills, Esq. 
Rkv. Canon H. Scott Holland, M.A. 
G. J. Holyoake, Esq. 
C. H. Hopwoon, Esq., Q.C. 
Rev. R. B. Howard, Boston, U.S.A. 
Rev. Hugh Pricr Hughes, M.A. 
W. HoLMAN Hunt, Esq. 
Timothy B. Hussky, Esq., North 

Benoick^ U.S.A. 
Alfred Illikg worth, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. John Jay, New York. 
Very Rev. G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 

Detm of Wifichester. 
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Vloe-Presidenta— contfnwai. 



M. Bmili db Lavkleyr, Belgium, 

Rev. T. J. Lawbknok, M.A., Cam- 
bridge, 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart, M.P. 

M. Q. Lorand, Belgium, 

Professor J. R. Lumby,' D.D. 

Hon. and Rev. A. T. Ltttlrton, M.A. 

W. A. MgArthur, Esq., M.P. 

Walter S. B. McLaren, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. Eva McLaren. 

M. Charles Lemonnier, Paris, 

His Exoellenot, Don Arturo di 
Marcoartu, Senator^ Madrid, 

William Mather, Esq., M.P. 

81GNOR A. Mazzoleni, V^peuty Milan. 

Rev. a. a. Miner, D.D., Lofton, U.S.A. 

F. D. Mocatta, Esq. *. -^ 

M. Hermann Molkbnbobr, Amsterdam, 

810NOR E. T. Moneta, Milan, 

The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, 
M.P. 1 

Ret. Dr. Oliver, Ealing.. 

Hon. Robt. Trant Paine, Boston^ 
U,S,A, i • 

Dr. Pankhurst. 

Rrv. Joseph Parkrr, D.D. 

M. Frederic PA887,J/((!m6r0 deV Institute 
etc.y Paris. 

Arthur Pease, Esq., J.P. 

81R Joseph W. Pease, Bart, M.P. 

Miss P. H. Peokovbr. 

Frbdk. Pennington, Esq., J.P. 

Rev. John Percival, D.D., Rughy. 

Bbnjn. PioKARD, Esq., M.P. 

J. Allanson Picton, Esq., M.P. 

M. Van Put, Belgium. 

Hon. Willum L. Putnam, Portland, 
Maine. i ' 

Mrs. Henrt Richard. 

Joshua Rowntrbe,. Esq,, M.F. 



Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 

RiPON. 

Miss Ellen Robinson, Liverpool, 

Sir Oh as. Russell, Q.C., M.P. 

81GNORA Pauline Schiff, Milan. 

Rev. H. C. Shuttle worth, M.A. • 

M. Jules Simon, Senator, Parin. 

Very Rev. Dr. Paynb Smith (.Dkan 
OF Canterbury). 

Samuel Smith, Esq., M.P. 

Hon. p. Stanhope, M.P. 

Halley Stewart, Esq., M.P. 

Thb Baroness Bertha v. Suttner, 
Austria. 

Miss Anna Swanwick. 

George Tatham, Esq., J.P. 

Rev. Chas. F. Thrino, D.D., Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Boston, U,S,A. 

Miss Isabella M. A. Tod. 

Count L. N. Tolstoy, Moscow, 

The Countess Tolstoi, London, 

Madlle. Julie Toussaint, Paris, 

M. V. Ullman, M.P., Christiatua. 

Professor Anqrlo Umilta, NeucJuttel. 

Capt. Edmund H. Vrrney, M.P. 

SlGNOR PROFR. FRANCESCO ViOANO, 

Milan, 
M. C. Db Vos, Belgium. 
R. Spence Watson, Esq., LL.D., 

Newcastle. 
Alfred Webb, Esq., M.P. 
John G. Whittier, Esq., Amesbury, 

U,S,A. 
H. J. Wilson, Esq., M.P. 
John Wilson, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Robt. C. Winthrop, Boston, 

U,S.A. 
Caleb Wright, Esq., M.P. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 



ENGLAND. 



The Peaok Socikty. 

George W. Alexander. 

A. W. Ballard. 

J. O. Barclay. 

W. L. Barclay. 

Francis Bassett. 

A. W. Bennett, M.A. 

Win. Bond. 

William BradRhaw. 

Henry Brown. 

Thomas Burt, M.P. 

George Cadbury. 

F. G. Cash. 

R. D. Catchpool. 

William Catchpool. 

Henry Catford. 

Thos. Chambers. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 

James Clark. 

J. 0. Cooper. 

W. E. Corner. 

James Cropper. 

Thomas Crosfield. 

Frederick Crowley. 

W. Evans Darby. 

Rev. P. H. Davies. 

Alexander Eddington. 

William Edwards. 

Mrs. Fox. 

J. Hingston Fox. 

J. Hoyland Fox. 

Francis H. Fox. 

John Gill. 

George Gillett. 

J. W. Graham. 

Frederick Graveley. 

Edward Gripper. 

Daniel Hack. 

Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B. 

John Hurlock. 

Theodore Harris. 

Walter Hazell. 

James Henderson. 

A. F. Hills. 

J. B. Hodgkin. 

William Holmes. 

John Homiman. 

Alfred lUingworth, M.P. 



The Peace Society — com*. 
WiUiam Jones. ' 
Robert Kell. 
Walter Lean. 
Richard Littleboy. 
• George Livesey. 
Frederick Lon^don. 
Mrs. Duncan McLaren. 
M. P. Manfield. 
John Mather. 
John Messer. 
G. W. M. Mills. 
M. M. Monro. 
Charles C. Morland, J. P. 
Felix Moscheles. 
Rev. W. Mottram 
Rev. Arthur O'Neill. 
. Alfred Palmer. • 
A. T. Palmer. 
Georf e Palmer.  
G. W. Palmer. 
W. I. Palmer. 
Miss Pease. • 
Arthur Pease. 
H. Fell Pease, M.P. 
Sir J. W. Pease, Bart., M.P. 
Alexander Peckover. 
Algernon Peckover. 
Miss Algerina Peckover. 
Miss P. H. Peckover. 
Miss Willielmina Peckover. 
Frederick Pennington. 
P. P. Perry. 
Geo. Pitt. 
William Pollard. 
Edward Priestman. 
Albert Prust. 
J. H. Raper. 
Mrs. Henry Ricliard. 
Dr. Robertson. 
Joshua Rowntree, M.P. 
Joseph Rowntree. 
William Rowntree. 
Robert Sells. 
Rev. R. Sliaen. 
Samuel Smith, M.P. 
Thomas Snape 
Rev. R. Spears. 
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Thb PkACK SoOiK'rY—COHL 

V. H. Stanton. 

8. fi. Stephens. 

Edmund Sturge. 

William Tallack. ] 

Rev. Urijah K. Tliouiaa. 

Profesaor Sylvanus P. Tliompson. 

W. P. Thompson. 1 

J. F. Thurstield. 

Rev. William Tyler, D.D 

W. H. Tyndall. j 

M. Vasseur. 

R. S. Watson, LL.D. ' 

Joseph Wells. 

Sanmel Wells. 

Ebenezer West. 

Fredk. Wheeler. 

Mrs. Wise. j 

C. C. Wise. 



The Intkrnatioual Arbitration 
AND Pbacr Association. 

* J. Abbot. 
Miss BigK. 
Auguste Desmoulins 
Fredk. Dolman. 
Mrs. Drugmau. 
Wni. Fooks. 
Miss Angele Freix. 
J. Frederick Green. 
Dr. G^Lyther. 
Spencer L. Holland*. ' 
T. Uohues. 
J. R. Knight. 
W. Lovell. 
Miss M: Mangan. 
C. E. Maurice. 
Miss M. A. Mills. 
F. D. Moqitta. 
Miss Monck. 
Tito Pagliardini. 
Dr. Panklim'st. 
Miss A. E. Peppercorn. 
Madame Pognon. 
Hodgson Pratt. 
Countess Schack. 
Russell Scott. 
Mrs. Southey. 
Richard Stapley. 
Mrs. Weiss. 
Major de Wintou. 
W. M. Wood. 
Thos. Wright. ' 



Yearly Mkktinq op the Society or 
Friends. 

J. B. Braithwaite. 
John Gayner. 
George Gillett 
William Jones. 



Yearly Meeting ok the Society of 
Friends — continued. 

Caleb R. Kemp. 
H. Stanley Newman.. 
William Pollard. 
Edward Priestman. 
Alfred Ransom. 
Joshua Rowntree, M.P. 
Fredk. Sessions. 
William White. 
Henry Wigliam. 
J. Jowitt Wilson. 

International Ardituation League. 

Howard Evans. 
W. J. Hewitt. 
8. F. Kaufman. 
G. J. Knight. 
J. F. de Lassasie. 
J. Morgan. 
J. Morrison. 
J. D. Nieass. 
Tito Pagliardini. 
J. Procter. 
D. Stainsby. 

B.iu£fTOL Local .Peace a.nd Arbitra- 
tion Society. 

F. F. Cotterell. 
H. F. CottereU. 
J. L. Daniel. 
Sparke Evans. 
J. Storrs Fry. 
John Gktyner. 
C. Keene Lewis 
T. H. 0. Pease. 
Miss Emily Sturge. 
Rev. U. R. Thomas. 
Mark Whitwill. 

Lancasticr and District.Peace 
Association. 

Thomas Barrow. 
J. W. Pickard. 

Midland International Arbitra- 
tion Association. 

ArUiur Albright. 
Rev. J. J. Brown. 
Councillor Bloor. 
Barrow Cadbury. 
Joseph Constantino. 
Frank Davis. 
Aldennan Ed^^'ards. 
Sir Walter Foster, M.P. 
F. H. Fox. 
Mrs. Fox. 
WiUiam Gilliver. 
Henry Hawkes. 
Councillor Lancaster. 
Councillor H. J. Man ton. 
Councillor R. F. Martineau 
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Midland Intbrnatiomal Arbitration 
Association — cofUinueu. 

Alfred Morgan. 
William Morenn. 
Rev. Arthur O'Xeill. 
Miss G. Soutlmll. 
Rev. P. T. Stanford. 
Miss Stiirge. 
Ricliard Tangye. 
E. L. Tyndall. 
Councillor Whately. 
Alderman White. 
Frank Wright. 
Thomas Wriglit. 

Birmingham Workmen's Psaob 
Association. 

WiUiam Gilliver. 
Robert H. Kirton. 
Richard Sanders. 
John W. Shurthouse. 
Joseph Sturge. 

London Local Praob Assooiation. 

Mrs. E. Appleton. 
. John D. Appleton. 
Miss R. Cross. 

British Womkn's Temprbancb 
a.ssociation. 

Mrs. Atkinson. 
Miss M. E. Dttcwra. 
Mrs. Grcgson. 
Miss J. A. Fowler. 
Mrs. H. W. Smith. 

LlTBRPOOL AND HlRKBNBBAD WoMBN'S 

Peace and Arbitration 

Society. 

MissEU^n Robinson. 
Miss Frances Thompson. 

Falmouth Peack Sooibtt. 
Miss A. M. Fox. 

Dublin Peace Socirtt. 
Henry Wigham. 
Mrs. H. M. Wigham. 

Leonard Wigham, B.A. 

• 

Calne Local Pkacb Assooiation. 
Mrs. Edwards. 



Wisbbch Local Praob Abbooution. 

Pasteur A. Cadot. * 

James Kenidge. 
George W. Miller. 
Miss P. H. Peckover. 
Charles H. Piper. 
Mrs. Elizabeth PoUanL 
J. T. Tyars. 



PBTBRnoRonou Branch Local Pbaob 
AssoaATioN. 
ReT. T. Barrass. 

B. Dennison. 

Spalding Branch Local Pbaob 
Association. 

C. Dalr^'inple HalU 

* 

Wednesdurt Peace AssoaATiON. 
Rev. H. E CnifU. 



Tottenham and Edmonton Pbaob 
Society. 
ReV. D. Fotheringliam. 
H. J. Pollard. 
Mrs. H. J. Pollard. 
Rev. D. Russell. 

Sunderland Local Peace Associa- 
tion. 
Wiliiam Jones. 

London Local Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Auxiliary. 
Rev. G. D. Bartlctt. 
Miss Anne CoUings. 
Miss ^[. L. Cooke. 
Rev. James Cmig, D.D. 
Rev. P. Gast. 
Rev. W. IL King. 
Rev. W. II. J. Page. 
James D. Penrose. 
Miss M. E: Phillips. 
Mrs. E. R. Ransome. 
Mrs. Henry Richard. 
Miss Tylor. 

Wood Green British Women*b Tem- 
perance Association. 
Rev. H. J. B. Heath. 

Plymouth Local Peace Association 
Miss Isabel Bishop. 

Kilmarnock Peace Association. 
Thomas Hannah. 
William McMean. 

Glasgow Peace And Arbitration 
AssoaATiON. 
James Clark. 
John Wilson, M.P. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Intbr- 
NATioNAL Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. 

William Bradshaw. 

Rev. J. Freestone. 

Rev. J. W. Kiddle. 
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New Hospitals are in course of erection at J^iickiiuw anil Bennrea, and otliers will be 
built, as B-jon ns tliu funds are provided, at Piitna Uity nnil in N. Ceylon. 

A![oB]iilnl is urgent- 
ly ncctluil at I'nton. The 
cost, Hiipp'ising' we ob- 
tnin a &ee grant of 
liiMcl fur a site, will be 
nlnut £2,000. The 
CoiiimiUee, through the 
lilmniiily offfifad»,nre 
pr'jHifed to protkle 

I £1,000, if uiig other 
frieiul or frirtidt icitl 
coiUribatttheremii imler. 
Wlio will TesiHiiid to 
tliiti appeal on belialf 
(if tlioBuSering Women 
of I'litna ? 

Donations for tlie 
main tuna nee and ex- 
tcnxion of tliin work, 
SB well aB for the 
Zennnn MiBRiona and 
Girls' Schools, are ur- 
gently needed, and 
will be tliankfully re- 
ceived by the Trea- 
surers, Lord Kinnaird 
Oan Hospital AT LucKNow. and Sir W. Muir 

C ^- „ K.C.S.I., or by the 

Hon. Finance Secretary, W. T. Paton, Esq., at the offices, 2, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C. Bankers— Barclay, Bansoni, end Co., I, Pall .Mall East. 

The MOTHE R of the SALVAT ION ARMYT 

TWO ADDRESSES b> the late Mrs. BOOTH (with pobtrait), 

TWOPENCE EACH. 

May be liad direct from the Publisliers, nl 1/8 \m- doi., or 12/- per 100. Postage extra. 

iSrO^W RKAUY. 
n.-BT501TO DEIHK ri 



iraOlTO DEIHK 'Brsus CHBIBTIAITITT. An Addren itll 
TemperancB Laaria at the Convanaiione held in 1BT4. t 
London; the lata Bamasl Korliy, K-F., in the ohair. 



: tha Cannon ItrBat Hotel, 
LONUON ; 

E.HICK8,Jun.,Friend8'Book4PubiiBhin6 Depot, 14, BishopBgate Without, E.C.; 

And TEE HATIOIIAI TXKFSaASCK I.SAOIIB, 38, tATSEXCOTSS. BOW, S.O. 



I* AN INTERNATIONAL ' WORK. 

THE THAMES CHURCH MISSION. 

I>»tron— Hl8 Qrao« the >*Lrchbisliop of Canterbury. Vioe-I>atroii— 
THe Xiifflit l£on. and AiRht Rev. tHe X^iord Sishop of London. 

BIBLE TBUTH PBBACHED TO BEFBESENTATIYEB OF ALL NATIONS. 
Shall thii Work be carried on 1 Shall it be Enlarged and Developed 1 
Shall not these hard-working and noble seamen be cared for with more loving con- 
cern more generous sympathy, more practical help ? Shall not Christian England, and 




wonders of th^ .deep 
possible answer. 

Information will be gladly supplied by the Secretary, The Rev.H. Bloomer^ 
Contributions urgently needed, and are earnestly asked, and may be paid to the 
Society's Bankers, " Lloyds," Limited, Lombard Street, E.C. ; or to the Secretary, 
at the Society's Ofl&ces, 31, New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 



t« 



TUB 



Messiah's Kingdom." 

A Monthly Periodical in the interests of 
Peace. Published by 

DYER BROTH ERSi 

31, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 

LONDON, S.O. 



PRICE — 
ONE OOI*Y, l/e I*er -A.nnuin. 
n VE COI*IBB. O/- I>er Annum 



Cry 



3rd Edition. Completing 10,000 copies. 

"TUB 

of ChristeDdom/' 

For the Divine EIrenlooR, 

By Alszander King (a Congregational 

Minister). 

DPRXOB IB., 

OF 

EDWARD HICKS, JuH^ 

14, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, 

LONDON, EC. 



JARVIS-CONKLIN 



Mortgage Trust Company. 



UNITED STATES AND LONDON. 



AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIBED AND PAID-UP 
ASSETS OVER 



;^i,237,ooo 

;£309,ooo 

^1,500,000 



Samuel'M. Jarvis, Fresident \ Roland R. Conklin, Secretary ;Alfk&d Fryer, 

Vice-Fresident in Er gland. 



This Company has its own offices and agencies throughout the Western 
States, from the Mississippi River to the pacific Coast, for investment of money 
for Insurance Companies, Banks, Trust Companies, Solicitors, and Private 
Investors. 

Its business and assets are officially audited by the Bank Commissioners of 
the States of New York, Connecticut, and Ma^sacliusetts. 

It issues its own five and five-and-a-half per cent, debentures for fivfe 
or ten years, and receives money on deposit for fixed terms from one to 
three years. 

Full information on application to E. L. Sheldon, London, Manager, 
95, Gresham-Street, E.C. 



Society for the Snppresslon of the Opium Trade. 

Opficb :— BROADWAY CIIAMBEIiS, WESTMINSTER, S.\V. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

INDIA'S OPIUM REVENOB : WHAT IT 13, AND HOW IT SHOULD 

BE (DEALT WITH. By Josepji G. Albuhdbr, LL.B., Secretary of the 

Society. 32 pp. Price Twopence. 

ContaiDB a coaciBB eUtement of the liiRtorj- and p]'c«cnt position' of uur country's 
connection with tlie Opium Tnde. May be liftd in quautities at a reduced price for 
free distribution. 
8UBSTITUTE3FORTHBOPIUM REVENUE. By the Baiiie. 32 pp. Price 

Threepence. 
I — " Intended to show tbat the immediate sacrifice of the Bengal Opium Kevcnue, except 
BO much of it as is derived from the medicinal use of Opium, is feasible, as a matter of 
practical statesmaaship, without soy disregard of the le){itiruitte claims of the people 
of India. 
FRIEND OF CHINA. The Quarterly Organ of tlie Siwiety. Price Tlireepenw 

Sent Free to all annual subscriheni uf 2n, 6d, and upwards. 
POPPIES : A TALK WITH ENQLISH BOYS AND OIKL3 ABOUT OPIUK. 

By a Lady. 12 pp. Three Full-pagu Illustrations. Price one halfpenny, or 3s. 6d. 

per 100. 
NEW SERIES OF ANTI-OPIUH TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. Prices 

from 6d. per hundred. Particulars on upplicution to the Secretary. 



May be obtained throuch any Boolualler ; of P. S. King & Son, FaTliimentacr Book- 
:ltcr>, i, Kine Stieet, Weitmiiiitei, S.W, ; or Irom the iiecretacy, Broadway Chamben, 
^eslmfnster. S.W. 

Contributions ID the Society't Fundi may be forwarded to the Treasurer, at Messrs. Dinu- 
»le. Fowler k Co.'s Bank, yt, Comhill ; oi to the Secretary, at the Office. 



Wesli'^ 



THE 8AR-LQCK TTPE-WRITER 

MTM the eyesight. 

THE BAR-LOCK TVPE-WIIITEII 

prevents writer's cramp. 

THE BAR-IOCK TTPE-WIIITEH 

provents round ahoulders. 

THE BAR-LOCK TVPE-WRJTER 

eiubliA you to keep |iBae with your thoughts, 

the oiHinition reqinres leas ment^ effort than 

the UMi of a ihiii, allowing you to ooiiceiitr>te 

your mind more fully on (he miitter y«u are 

writing on. 

The tfTitvyt of the BA BLOCS TYPE- WRITER 

u equal to a prinlrd pitnf, and eon be tued in nuK 

for eorreeliont, thu* laving larye /n-inter'i eluirtKit 

wAicA are tugicient in many boob to de/mg the ant 

of a Bar-Lack. 



Supplied for Gash, or on Our Easy 
Payment 8;atem by Twelve Monthly 
Payments of £1 19s., or on Hiie at 
£2 2b. per Month. 

CoBRBFONUCHai AND ItraPMTTION iNVITKtl. 



THE TYPE-WRITER COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

12 & 14, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.G. 

LEONARD WARNER, SECRETARY. 

40, Harth John Street, LiTsrpml; 2S, Beafield Street, Glasgow; Sfl, Xarkst Strsat, 

KanoliesteT i Xxshan^ Building, i Cardiff; 38fi, Little OoUios Street, Kslboimie. 

Tfpe- WrUing ratigU bf SxperU. AtMvr't USS. copied at IfS per 1,000 vordi ataUmtr Ofieei. 



8367 005 ^^^ 



I 



ACME 

BOOKBINDING CO.. INC. 

DEC 28 1985 



lOOCAMdKlDGE STREET 
CHARIXSTOWN. AAASS. 




3 2044 037 703 196 





